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PREFACE 

The justification f or a new edition of " Nathan der Weise " 
is a new method of treatment. " Nathan der Weise " has 
been edited and eritieized, attacked and defended, for more 
than a Century. During that time most of the facts regard- 
ing it (together with a good many things that are not facts) 
have been stated, But it has seemed to the editor that in 
previous American editions not enough attention has been 
paid to the genesis of the play and to its interpretation as a 
piece of literature. Probably nobody would defend the use 
of such a text as ** Nathan der Weise " for the mere purpose 
of exercising English-speaking students in the German 
tongue. It is included in collegiate courses in German be- 
cause of its literary value and its significance in the history 
of German culture. It is not an easy work to comprehend. 
Some knowledge of the philosophical movement of the 
eighteenth Century, some familiarity with Lessing's life and 
his own religious development are essential to a thorough 
understanding of its content alone. Its literary character- 
istics offer still other avenues of study. 

The purpose of the Introduction is to supply this historical 
and critical material more abundantly than previous editions 
have done. The Notes are also somewhat f ulier than is usual. 
For the material the editor has drawn freely on the Standard 
sources, due mention of which is made in the Bibliography. 
The work of previous American editors, Brandt, Primer, 
and Curme, has furnished many valuable hints and much 
inf ormation. Without their editions the task of the present 
editor would have been much more arduous. The editor 
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wishes especially to acknowledge liis indebtedness to the 

proofreaders of the Athenaeum Press f or many . helpful 

suggestions. 

The text of the edition is based on that of Boxberger 

contamed in Kürschner^s " Deutsche National-Litteratur." A 

few characteristic words and phrases, however, are left in 

their original, now archaic, form. These cases are mentioned 

in the Notes. 

SAMUEL P. CAPEN 

WoRCESTER, Massachusetts 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT AND LESSING'S «NATHAN 

DER WEISE " 

The eighteenth Century was preöminently the age of 
criticism. The philosophers of that day named their period 
the Enlightenment, and we have accepted the designation. 
The German word "Aufklärung" characterizes still more 
aptly its tendency, for it was in truth ^ period of Clearing 
up. We are inclined to regard it as a dry, formal, and 
unproductive age, yet to the thinkers of the jeighteenth 
Century the modern world owes its emancipation from the 
iron grip of tradition, dogma, and institutionalism. It was 
a time when old f orms of government, old creeds, old tastes 
and fashions, were dragged forth from the musty cupboards 
where they had lain undisturbed for centuries, were scraped 
and polished and held to the light that men might determinei 
whether they were worth saving as part of the household 
furniture of the race. The test applied was the test of 
common sense. Did this dogma or that tradition seem inher- 
ently reasonable to the normal man with sound understand- 
ing? Many an andient principle, when subjected to this 
searching examination, was found to be manifestly false. 
The eighteenth Century cleared the world of a mass of 
foUies, scientific, artistic, philosophical, political, and Äli- 
gious, and thus opened the way for a saner and more pro- 
gressive human order. 

But its efforts were not merely, or even primarUy, directed 
against existing ideas or institutions. First of all the eight- 
eenth Century investigated man himself . What are his powers 
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X INTRODUCnON 

and what his limitations ? How far may he go in his search 
f or the mystery of the universe ? Where should he draw the 
line on himself ? By far the greatest and most produetive 
result of eighteenth-century speculation was the discovery 
of the capacities an^ lmiitationsK)f the human mind. 

The Eenaissance had been a mighty spiritual revolution. 
Then f or the first time in the history of the modern world 
did the individual become conscious of his worth and his 
independence. He ceased to consider himself merely a 
component part of some social or religious Organization, like 
the Chnrch or the feudal System, and f or a brief period there 
seemed to be no check upon his capacity f or self-development. 
But the Eenaissance did not ultimately destroy the institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages. After the first shock of this 
spiritual revolt the established order, in a somewhat modi- 
fied form, settled more securely than ever on the backs of the 
nations of Europe. The Renaissance tended to stimulate the 
enthusiasms and the emotions, to exalt feeling at the ex- 
pense of reason, belief at the expense of facts. Thus it 
resulted eventually in tightening the grip of all that was 
established ; f or in all its dilemmas the uncritical and un- 
analytical mind seeks naturally some source of authority. 
Striking at the roots of the evil, the thinkers of the En- 
lightenment made it their business to discourage this trust 
in the feelings and the emotions. To them, only what can 
be proved had positive value. Hence the dement of spiritu- 
ality is generally lacking in the Enlightenment. It strikes 
US as hard and critical merely; it made no appeal to the 
Imagination or to the soul. Its final results were negative 
rather than positive, and, such being the case, it was too 
narrow to bring forth a broad, constructive philosophy. 

But the great German men of letters who wrought at the 
end of the eighteenth Century saw beyond this cold and 
f orbidding conception of life which emerged from the critical 
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activities of the eighteenth-centmy philosophers. "Where 
there is no vision, the people perish " (Proverbs xxix, 18). 
They beheld a vision which was to inform lif e and give it 
pnrpose. Itwaa the conscions devotion of man^s best powers 
to the Service of his f ellows — humanitarianism. For them 
hnmanitarianism was the active principle of life, the true 
expression of religion. Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schil- 
ler, all in turn and each in his own way, preached this 
doctrine; but it is nowhere more clearly voiced than in 
" Nathan der Weise." Indeed, this play is a sort of focal 
point in which are gathered up the light that came f rom the 
Century of Keason, and those still warmer rays proceeding 
from the nineteenth Century. *' Nathan der Weise" looks 
forward and back. It sums up the critical tendency of the 
age that gave it birth, the tendency which insists upon 
applying the test of reason to all things, divine and human ; 
the first principle of which is to give God the credit for as 
much sense and justice as man would show. It also points the 
way to a larger and more beneficent form of life which is to 
be built up on this truer understanding of man's powers and 
of his relation to the divine. The philosophers of the 
Enlightenment had implied that man can live by thought 
alone. On this point Lessing believed that the teaching of 
the Enlightenment was inadequate. There is a vast ränge 
of Spiritual experience which lies beyond the realm of the 
intellect. It cannot be demonstrated, it must be taken on 
faith. But the best basis for faith is the widest possible 
knowledge. Lessing accepted the Enlightenment, then, and 
found it good as far as it went. Beyond it is something 
better still. What he believes this to be he shows us in his 
"Nathan der Weise." The loftiness of the conception and the 
beauty of the form in which he embodied it have rendered 
the play an inspiration to all succeeding generations down 
to OUT own. 
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LESSLNTG'S PLACE IN GERMAN LITERATURE 

ms PERSONALITY 

An eminent German scholar (Gustav Kühne) once said, 
" To go back to Lessing is to progress/' and there is mnch 
truth in the Statement. Lessing was a true son of the Ger- 
man Enlightenment ; indeed, if there is one man whose life 
and works may be said to offer an epitome of this move- 
ment, that man is snrely Lessing. But it has already been 
implied that he was something more than a child of his era. 
What does he stand f or ? How shall we rate him ? 

First of all, Lessing is a critifi, one of the greatest critics 
that ever wrote. His marvelous power of analysis, his 
diligence, his catholieity of mind, and, perhaps more than 
all, his sparkling incisive style are at once the admiration 
and despair of subsequent followers of the craft. But we 
are accustomed to think of the critic as a destructive agent, 
or at best as a kind of parasite. The things which he criti- 
cizes must exist first, and off these he feeds. Yet the great 
critic is not a mere parasite, and his work is most certainly 
not all destructive. The great critic is not only a judge but 
a teacher. He not only estimates what has been done but 
he shows how it might be improved, and the measure of 
his greatness lies in the truth and forcefulness of his 
recommendations, and in their effect upon intellectual and 
artistic production. According to this Standard it might 
almost be safe to call Lessing the greatest critic of modern 
times, fOT it is undoubtedly true that none other has exerted 
so strong a sway over the subsequent development of art, 
literature, and religious thought. 

For a couple of centuries before Lessing's day German 
literature had been utterly sterile and uninspire^; it had 
become a byword and a laughing stock for the nations of 
Europe. The German stage had no Standards of acting and 
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no civilized material through which to develop the actor's art. 
German scholarship was a horrible scarecrow of desiccated, 
meaningless pedantry. Protestant theology was merely pet- 
rified Lutheranism, thoroughly antiquated and wholly out of 
toach with the mental and spiritual needs of the time. 

Twenty-five years after Lessing's death Germany stood 
^ the head, instead of at the f oot, of the European hierarchy 
of letters. Schiller's life work was ended. Goethe had 
already produced his finest masterpieces. The German 
drama surpassed that of any other country. Kant's great 
System of philosophy was finished. Numerous German 
scholars wäre beginning to summon up the spirit öf the 
ancient world or to delve into the mysteries of nature. 
Beligious liberalism had become almost a national ideal. 

It would, of course, be foolish to claim for Lessing the 
whole credit of having brought these things to pass. But it 
is not at all too much to say that without the Stimulus and 
fertilizing influence of his eriticism, without the foundation 
laid by his scholarship and his poetic works, this prodigious 
artistic and intellectual development in Germany would 
have been delayed some years at least. It is noteworthy, 
too, that just those departments which he touched with the 
magic wand of his critical genius were the ones to manifest 
this feverish activity. As a dramatic critic Lessing created 
a new drama; as an sesthetician he regenerated poetry, 
formulated a new conception of plastic art, and opened up 
a new field of philosophy ; as a classical scholar he trans- 
fonned the scholarship of his nation; and as a theologian 
he furnished the chief impetus for the movement toward 
liberal Christianity which has been going on for the last 
Century and a quarter. A respectable Performance for any 
man, and especially for a critic. 

But a critic, even the greatest, runs the risk of losing 
ifflmortality. Tastes and Standards change. Even truths 
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grow old and at length cease to be true. The critical works 
of Lessing, epoch-making as they were, have not entirely 
withstood the test of time. They are already a little anti- 
qnated, and it is a fair prediction that in another Century or 
so they will be more antiquated still. 

Lessing's Claims to immortality, however, do not rest on 
his critical works alone. He was also a poet, and the po^t 
will live on in the minds of men when the critic is gone 
and forgotten. Tastes and Standards, ideas, and even truths 
themselves may change, bnt great poetry is everlasting 
because it represents human life, which thronghont all 
yariations of external circumstance remains fundamentally 
the same. And whatever may become of his criticism, Les- 
sing's place as an unsnrpassed creator of character and as 
one of the f oremost dramatists of his race is secure. 

But the Student of his career has even more than his 
literary achievements to admire. Behind the works is the 
man himself . To be sure, from his university years f orward 
Lessing's biography seems to be for the most part a history 
of his works. His life was not rieh in incident, nor did his 
Personality focus the eyes of the whole nation upon him as 
was the case with Goethe. Moreover his activity seemed to 
be largely a piece of patchwork. Apparently he had no 
Single definite goal which he pursued until it was reached 
or until death stopped him in his course. He turned his 
hand now to this and ncfw to that. With astounding fertility 
he produced critical studies on dramatic and philological 
subjects, wrote essays and plays, and engaged in fiery con- 
troversies with contemporary scholars and litt^rateurs. If 
one regards only the amount of literary labor which he 
accomplished, it does not seem possible that the man could 
have had time to live a life. But the human side of Lessing 
was fully and richly developed, as the enthusiastic love 
and loyalty of his intimate friends amply attest; and his 
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writings help the modern student to that khowledge of 

his Personality which his friends had. Indeed, tö see this 

nu^^nificent character as fully as is possible at this distanoe 

we must go to bis works, for at least half their greatness is 

due to the greatness of the man which shines through them. 

Of all the stalwart, virile Germans who liave devoted them- 

selves to the profession of letters there is none stouter or 

manlier than he. Lessing was a fighter by temperament, an 

open, cheerf ul fighter to be sure, but a fighter none the less. 

And Providence kindly gave him ample opportunity for the 

exercise of his gifts. His life was one long struggle against 

poverty, in which he f requently touched the starvation line. 

His frank, outspoken fashion of declaring what he held to 

be the truth, regardless of the prejudices he might jostle in 

so doing, raised up for him a goodly number of enemies who 

did what they could to make his existence miserable. And 

as if these things did not furnish him conüict enough, he 

was f orever rnshing to the defense of some unfortunate soul 

who seemed nnable to do his own fighting, or striking a blow 

for some downtrodden principle which he thought worthy 

of respect. In fact, Lessing was a knight-errant who some- 

how got into the wrong Century. He ought really to have 

spent his life riding through the wildemess on a coal-black 

charger, succoring distressed damsels, subduing wicked 

ogres and horrible dragons, serving his ladylove through 

years of bitter hardship in hope of distant long-delayed 

reward, and finally dying beneath the walls of Jerusalem in 

a vain attempt to recover the Holy Sepulcher out of the 

hands of the heathen. Indeed, if we compare this fairy-tale 

pictTire of what he might have been, had he lived some 

thousand years earlier, with the actuaJ f acts of his biography, 

it is positively startling to see how nearly they agree. But 

in the eighteenth Century there was little of the romance of 

knight-errantry, although still much of its sterner side. 
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But Lessing was not merely a fighter, and when he had 
laid aside sword and armor he was none the less the ideal 
knight. Courteons, dignified, and aceomplished ; combining 
grace and strength of body with keenness of mind and a 
scintillating wit; unswervingly loyal to his friends, generous 
to his foes, and tolerant of honest Opposition; simple and 
upright in his mode of life; bearing pain and misfortune 
with uncomplaining heroism, — it is not stränge that his 
friends set his personality above his works and that histori- 
ans wax enthnsiastie in their praise of one who could be a 
great literary genius and at the same time a noble well- 
rounded man. 

LESSING'S LIFE 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born in the little town of 
Kamenz in Upper Lusatia, near Dresden, in the year 1729. 
His father, Joha?m Gottfried, was a struggling minister, 
whose scanty salary hardly sufficed to feed and clothe the 
numerous progeny with which his marriage was blessed. 
But however ill supplied with this world's goods, he pos- 
sessed ample störe of the treasnre which neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt. He was a scholar of high reputation 
among the theological fraternity, a man of broad and toler- 
ant views, and of eamest, upright life. Indeed, culture and 
liberality seem to have been a sort of family inheritance 
among the Lessings. As far back as 1669 Gotthold's grand- 
father argued before the Leipzig Faculty of Philosophy on 
the subject " De religionum tolerantia." Johann Gottfried 
also was well versed in the French language and in Eng- 
lish, the latter being an accomplishment quite uncommon 
in his day and generation. 

Comparatively little is known of Lessing's youth, and of 
that little not much concerns us here. His father was able 
to secure private tutors for him, and saw to it that he was 
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iTell instructed. The boy's tastes even at this time seem to 
have run to books ; in fact, one of the f ew pieoes of inf or- 
mation wMch we have regarding his early years is this 
characteristic episode^f The family wished to have his Por- 
trait painted, together with that of his brother Theophilus. 
The painter, evidently a prototype of the modern photogra- 
pher, insisted that the boy should hold a bird eage; but 
young Gotthold wonld have none of it. " You mnst paint 
me with a great, great pile of books," he declared, "or I 
had rather not be painted at all." The artist conceded the 
point, and the picture, which has been f ortunately preserved, 
represents the youthful Gotthold absorbed in a weighty 
tome, while others are piled up around him. Theophilus is 
caressing a lamb. / 

As the eldest boh of the house, and in view of these 
precocioTis literary tastes, Gotthold was destined in early 
ehildhood to follow in the parental f ootsteps and become a 
minister. To this end he was sent to the famous old FiXrst- 
enschule, St. Afra, in Meissen. The length of the school 
conrse was normally six years, during which time the pupils 
were subjected to an iron discipline. The classics, of course, 
formed the prineipal subject of study, and Lessing then and 
there laid the foundations for that thorough mastery of 
Greek and Latin which later placed him among the fore- 
most classical scholars of his day. Aside from the classics 
some attention was paid to French, logic, history, and mathe- 
matics. In the latter subject Lessing especially excelled. 

He was a youth brimming with energy and vitality ; in 
fact, the only criticisms passed upon him by his teachers 
were aimed at the boisterousness of his temperament. He 
was not bad, not mischievous, they said, but hot-headed 
and occasionally moquant (scornful). By the spring of 
1746 he had reached the highest class, but under the terms 
of his entrance he was obliged to remain in the school a 
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year and a half longer. The rector, in answer to an in- 
quiry made by Lessingfs f ather as to the boy's progress and 
Standing, said : *' He is a horse that must have double fod- 
der. The lessons which are hard enough for others are 
nothing for him. We cannot use him much longer." In- 
deed, young Lessing himself now feit that he had reached 
the limit of advancement in school, and he urged his father 
to secure for him, if possible, permission from the Upper 
Consistory to leave before the expiration of his term. This 
permission was eventually granted, and Lessing presented his 
valedictory essay, entitled "De mathematica barbarorum," 
on June 30, 1746. In the foUowing autumn he went to the 
üniversity of Leipzig to pursue his theological studies. 

As a result of the stern discipline of his school days he 
came up to the üniversity well trained in classical learning, 
but raw and awkward in bearing and entirely ignorant of 
the World. His was a versatile nature however. To know 
but one thing thoroughly, to be a master in any one line 
alone, was never his ambition; nor did it fulfill the eight- 
eenth Century ideal of culture; the age of specialization 
dawned about a hundred years later. For the first few 
months, and because as yet he knew nothing eise, he stuck 
rigidly to his books, but he soon saw that in this way he 
should never become füll grown. He must broaden his 
horizon and cultivate other faculties of mind and body. 
The first thing to go by the board was theology, at best a 
pretty cumb^some cargo and not at all the kind to carry 
on seas still uncharted. In its place he took up the study 
of literature and philology and dabbled in medicine. Les- 
sing was a Scholar by temperament and from choice as well 
as from professional necessity, and he never slighted the 
opportunities which the üniversity offered. It is, therefore, 
all the more striking evidence of his good sense that he saw 
even thus early that scholarship was not the whole of life. 
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One of the most illuminating comments upon this period 
of his caxeer is to be found in a letter which he wrote to bis 
mother from Berlin in 1749. In it he endeavors to describe 
in retrospect his university experiences. " I came up here," 
he says, " young from school, with the firm conviction that 
mj whole happiness was to be found in books. I came to 
Leipzig, to a place where the whole world can be seen in 
miniature. I lived f or the first months as retired as if I had 
still been living in Meissen. Always at my books, busied 
only with myself, I thought just as seldom of other people 
as perhaps of God. I do not like to make this confession, 
and my only consolation in it is that nothing worse than 
industry made me so foolish. But it was not long before 
my eyes were opened. Shall I say fortunately for me or 
unfortunately? The future will decide. I realized that books 
might make me learned, but could never make me a man. 
I ventured out of my room among my own kind. Good 
heavens, of what dissimilarity between myself and others 
did I become aware ! A boorish shyness, a body run wild 
and unformed, absolute ignorance of manners and social 
address, disagreeable facial expressions which seemed to be 
foll of scorn for everybody — these were the good qualities 
which, according to my own judgment of the case, I pos- 
sessed. I feit a shame which I had never feit before. The 
result of it was a firm resolve to better myself in these 

matters, cost what it would I learned to dance, to f ence, 

to vault. ... I advanced so far in these exercises that even 
those who at first assured me I should never become profi- 
cient in them expressed some admiration. This good begin- 
ning encouraged me mightily. My body had become a little 
more supple, and I now sought society to leam savoir vivre 
also. I put serious books aside for a while to become ac- 
qnainted with those which are very much more agreeable and 
perhaps just as useful. Comedies first came into my hands. 
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Let who will doubt it, they did me a great Service. I leamed 
f rom them to distinguish between a polite and a f orced bear- 
ing, between a rüde and a natural one. I learned f rom them 
to know thefalse and the true virtues and to shiin vice as much 
on account of its ridiculous aspect as because of its shame- 
fulness. . . . But I had almost overlooked the greatest value 
which comedies have had f or me. I learned to know myself , 
and since that time I have certainly not laughed at or mocked 
anybody more than I have myself."^ 

Lessing had a cousin in Leipzig named Christlob Mylius, 
a yomig man seven years his senior, who was now engaged 
in earning a precarious living by editorial work and hack 
writing. Mylins's reputation was unsavory in the nostrils 
of Lessing's family, who believed him to be a freethinker 
and a man of immoral tendencies. Perhaps the pastor's 
family judged him too harshly. At any rate, Lessing found 
him an agreeable companion and a faithful friend, and he 
was in large measure responsible for the young student's 
new attitude toward the world. Mylius led him out of his 
ascetic seclusion, introduced him to the life of the town, and 
assuredly did not discourage his growing interest — momen- 
tous for his f uture career — in the theater. 

It will be remembered that up to the middle of the 
eighteenth Century Germany had no drama worthy of the 
name. While the reigns of Elizabeth and Louis XIV saw 
the development of a rieh and brilliant dramatic literature 
in England and in France, Germany, crushed and exhausted 
by the religious wars, split into a vast number of petty 
squabbling principalities, remained unproductive. The Stand- 
ards of its stage were hardly superior to those of the barn- 
storming companies of our frontier towns. It was only a 
short time before Lessing's day that the first consistent 
attempts were made to cultivate a taste for the drama and 

1 Wemer*s "Lessing,** pp. 10 f. 
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to fumish the German theater with material f or respectable 
dramatic presentations. Looked at in the light of what 
followed, these efforts were crude and ridiculous, but they 
served their purpose perhaps as well as any methods which 
might have been devised. 

This movement for the uplift of the stage was fathered 
and led by Gottsched, who held the chair of poetry at the 
üniversity of Leipzig. Now, viewed from the Standpoint 
of the present day, Gottsched was a narrow-minded, artifi- 
cial pedant, without insight and without critical judgment. 
Knowing that the French were the acknowledged masters 
of the drama, he assumed that the road toward dramatic 
salvation for the Germans lay in imitating the French. 
To make a bejpinning he translated — wretchedly, it might 
be remarked — the best plays of Corneille, Bacine, Regnard, 
Destouches, and other leading French dramatists. More- 
over, he foisted bodily upon would-be dramatic poets in 
Germany the somewhat arbitrary rules which the French- 
men followed in the composition of a drama. Thus, and 
thus only, could a respectable play be written, he declared. 
And to show the people how the theory worked he wrote a 
few plays himself , for which may he receive absolution ! 

Gottsched became the fashion, and a numerous school of 
smaller talents soon grew up about him. Leipzig was by all 
odds the most enlightened German city at this time, and 
here he sat throned on high as the " arbiter elegantianim." 
His influence was strengthened, furthermore, by the Coopera- 
tion of Frau Neuber, an actress of rare gifts, whose Com- 
pany made its headquarters in the city. As a result, Leipzig 
was the seat of a lively theatrical activity. 

Almost immediately af ter his arrival Lessing's enthusiasm 
was Kindled and he began to frequent the playhouses. 
He visited not merely the auditorium but the green room 
and the wings. Indeed, it was not long before he was 
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spending most of his spare time in the comptoy of actors 
and actresses, among them Frau Neuber herseif. While still 
a schoolboy he had already done a little writing, and now he 
needed but the friendly Stimulus of Frau Neuber to try his 
wings as a dramatic poet. In the two years of his university 
course he produced a number of little comedies, some of 
which were played with much success by his patroness's 
Company. The best known of these are " Dämon, oder die 
wahre Freundschaft," 1747, and "Der junge Gelehrte," 
1748. The plays are not extraordinary of themselves, al- 
though perhaps quite equal in merit to the majority of the 
pieces which were being written at that time. But in spite 
of a certain awkwardness and conventionality, they are 
creditable as the early fruits of a dramatic talent of the first 
Order. It is interesting, too, to note the gradual emergence 
of the pithy, laconic style which later became the hall mark 
of his literary work. 

His parents, meanwhile, were highly scandalized. What 
sort of doings were these for a minister's son who was him- 
self to be a minister ? But Lessing, conscious of no wrong, 
remained deaf to their threats and entreaties. However, 
it was all up with theology. He informed his parents that 
he now wished to pursue the study of medicine. The climax 
was capped with still another piece of f oUy, f rom the paren- 
tal point of view, which touched the frugal pastor'a family 
in a sensitive spot. 

His scholar's stipend was small and his parents were 
unable to send him much money, but his different manner 
of living called for increased expenditure, and the careless 
theatrical people whom he made his friends frequently im- 
posed on his generosity. In short, he became involved in 
debt and was unable to extricate himself . Then the reckon- 
ing came. In January, 1748, his father wrote a peremptory 
letter summoning him home and stating that his mother 
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was sick unto death. Lessing made the joumey at once and 
arrived half-frozen to find his mother quite as well as ever. 
The pastor had wished to convince himself of his son's prog- 
less in vice and had taken this means to insore the prodi- 
gal's appearance for inspection. For three months he kept 
him at home, argued with him eonstantly on the error of 
his ways and endeavored to bring him back* to a realization 
of his duty. It was without avail. Lessing had nothing 
with which to reproach himself, and his father evidently 
saw at length that, however much he might disapprove of 
his son's ideas, the young man's habits and thoughts were 
as clean as ever. Finally his little debts were paid, and he 
set ont once more for Leipzig. 

But Leipzig in the meantime had changed. Mylius had 
gone to Berlin and Frau Neuber's Company was disbanded. 
Under these circumstances the place no longer possessed 
any charm for Lessing, and he shortly lef t it for Wittenberg 
University, where he enroUed as a student of medicine. But 
medicine soon lost its attraction also, and after dallying with 
various other subjects he betook himself to Berlin. 

He had tasted the wine of populär applause and feit the 
thrill of artistic creation, and he now seems to have realized 
that for weal or woe he must devote his life to literature. 
Under the guidance of Mylius again, he began his career in 
Berlin as a Journalist and literary free lance. This first 
sojoum in Berlin lasted about;khree years. Much of the time 
he was at the end of his resources, indeed at the very verge 
of starvation, yet he insisted upon being independent and 
would acoept help neither from his family nor from others. 

His literary works during this period were most varied. 
Three comedies deserve special mention : " Der Misogyn," 
1748 ; " Die Juden," 1749 ; and '' Der Freygeist," 1749. In 
his life the truth of the old adage, that Coming events cast 
their shadows before, was often made manifest. It is not 
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siirprising, then, to find Mm in " Die Juden " presenting a 
brief f or a more tolerant treatment of the despised race and 
giving US a picture of a noble-minded Jew in contrast to an 
unworthy Christian. 

In 1749 Lessing undertook with Mylius a new joumal, 
entitled "Beiträge zur Historie und Aufnahme des Theaters." 
The program of this Journal, as announced in the preface, 
was to include a comprehensive study of dramatic technique 
according to the best native and f oreign eritics, a discussion 
of the essential elements of the comic, the sublime, the 
probable, etc. ; it was to offer translation of the best pieces 
in all literatures, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, English, 
Spanish, and Dutch ; and on the basis of these translations 
it was to sketch a kind of comparative history of the drama. 
The preface goes so far as to assert also that the English 
and Spanish deserve respectful attention quite as much as 
the French. Furthermore, if the Germans meant to foUow 
^^their natural beut in dramatic poetry, their plays must 
resemble more the English than the French. It is needless 
to say that so comprehensive a program oould hardly be 
carried out by two youths who were still under thirty. But 
it shows the independence of Lessing's judgment even at 
this time, and points the way to the literary doctrines which 
he preached later with such remarkable results. Only four 
numbers of the Journal appeared. 

In addition to this work Lessing earned his daily bread 
by most indiscriminate writing. He edited and revised and 
made sketches for populär Journals and translated. It was 
through this last activity that he came into contact with 
Voltaire, who was at that time the guest of Frederick the 
Great. The circumstances of their meeting were so unusual 
and brought out so forcibly the contrast between their 
characters and their positions that it is worth while to 
review them briefly. 
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Voltaire stood high in the king's favor. He was not only 
Frederick's guest, but in matters of literature and philosophy 
the monarch looked up to him as his teacher. Yet if one 
wanted proof that Voltaire was a mean and despicable char- 
acter, as petty in lif e as he was great in creative power, such 
proof wonld be furnished by the transaction in which he was 
then engaged. Taking advantage of the king's f riendship, he 
was endeavoring to use his position at court to make a large 
sum of money in a manner contrary to the royal commands. 

The treaty which ended the Second Silesian War pro- 
vided, on Frederick's special insistence, that Saxony should 
redeem at its face value all its paper money presented by 
Prussian Citizens. In Saxony itself, however, the value of 
these bills had greatly depreciated. During the period im- 
mediately foUowing the treaty, a number of Prussian Citi- 
zens with a genius f or finance bought Saxon notes in Saxony 
and then presented them f or redemption as Prussian Citizens. 
The Operation was most profitable. But Frederick had no ^ 
intention of encouraging this dishonest speculation. Accord- 
ingly, within three years of the ratification of the treaty he 
prohibited Prussian Citizens from purchasing Saxon tax 
receipts or notes. 

However, the opportunity proved too tempting to Voltaire, 
and he entered into a secret agreement with a Jewish banker, - 
Abraham Hirsch, according to which Hirsch was to violate 
the royal mandate, make a trip to Saxony, and buy up a 
large number of Saxon notes. Voltaire was to furnish the 
greater part of the capital. But bef ore the transaction was 
ended Voltaire feil out with Hirsch and was prosecuted by 
him. The details of this little Operation in high finance, as 
brought out in court, were sordid and contemptible beyond 
words. Voltaii*e had clearly the worst of the controversy, 
and to escape with even a shred of reputation he finally 
compromised with the Jew. 
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The episode lost him whatever respect his royal patron 
still preserved f or him, and Frederick bluntly declared that 
Voltaire deserved to be flogged. But the king was great 
enough and broad-minded enough to separate the man from 
his writings, and however much contempt he might feel 
for the former, the latter still preserved his unbounded 
admiration. 

Lessing was engaged by Voltaire^s secretary Eichier to 
translate some of the documents which the Frenchman 
needed to use in his lawsuit. And thus it came about that 
for some time he shared Voltaire's table at the Royal Palace. 
Biographers of Lessing have taken pleasure in pointing out 
the striking contrast here presented : Voltaire, rieh, f amons, 
the literary dietator of Europe, the familiär companion of a 
king, and yet in moral stature the verlest pygmy ; Lessing, 
straightforward, forceful, original, without fear, unable to 
bend his back to seeure the favor of the highest potentate 
on earth, already with the promise of a literary talent which 
was to be more striking even than Voltaire^s, but humble in 
Position, poverty-stricken, with few friends and no patrons. 

In 1751 Lessing became responsible for the feuületon of 
the Vossiche Zeitung^ which stimulated him to exercise 
his wit and his talent for rapid writing on a number of 
subjects. His contributions dealt principally with literature 
and entered with a brilliant dash and spirit into the literary 
conflicts of the day. The Swiss school of Bodmer and the 
adherents of Gottsched particularly came in for rough treat- 
ment. But in the midst of these activities his deficiencies in 
scholarly knowledge and experience came home to him 
forcibly. He must have more time for self-culture. He 
decided, then, to return once more to Wittenberg and, if 
possible, seeure his degree. 

On the occasion of leaving Berlin, Lessing came into 
clash with Voltaire. The Frenchman was spending his leisure 
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dturing bis stay at Potsdam in elaborating bis ** History of 
the Century of Louis .XIV." One of the proofs came into 
the hands of Brichier, bis secretary, and on a visit to Eichier's 
rooms Lessing saw it. His euriosity was at once aroused. 
Any new work by tbe great Voltaire was an event in tbe 
tbird quarter of tbe eigbteentb Century. Lessing begged 
Kicbier to lend bim tbe proof and took it bome to read. 
Tbis was not enougb ; be must needs tempt fate furtber by 
lending it in turn to a tutor of bis acquaintance. Wbile in 
tbe tutor's possession tbe proof feil under tbe eye of a lady 
to wbom Voltaire bad been paying court. Sbe recognized its 
autborsbip at once and reproacbed Voltaire bitterly for 
allowing tutors and servants to read bis new works before 
be laid tbem at ber f eet. Voltaire bad, of course, been igno- 
rant of tbe wbole proceeding, but be was now violently 
enraged and demanded tbe proof sbeets from bis secretary, 
wbo in turn referred bim to Lessing. As a climax to bis 
thougbtlessness Lessing bad already started for Wittenberg, 
taking tbe proof sbeets witb bim in order to finisb reading 
tbem. Voltaire was now in a State of excitement bordering 
upon insanity. He conceived tbe suspicion tbat Lessing 
was trying to steal bis work to bave it publisbed for bis own 
personal profit. Lnmediately be dispatcbed a peremptory 
letter to Lessing in wbicb be demanded tbe prompt restitu- 
tion of tbe stolen manuscript. Lessing complied witbout 
delay and wrote a polite reply to Voltaire explaining tbe 
facts of tbe case. Wbereupon Voltaire answered witb a 
most gracious and flattering note in wbicb be assured bim 
tbat be bad never suspected bim, that be was too familiär 
witb bis well-known probity, tbat be bad been incensed at 
Eicbier wbo bad committed tbis tbeft, etc., etc. Indeed, be 
would be very glad, if Lessing wisbed, to let bim translate 
the work into German, and also into Italian, if be saw fit. 
He was only desirous tbat sucb a translation be made from 
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the final, authoritative copy, and not from tmcorrected 
proofs. He was having some advancje copies Struck off which 
he should be very glad to send Lessing. Lessing's reply, in 
Latin, evidently ended the controversy. But the matter had 
gained some notoriety, and Lessing's name began to be « 
known in Berlin in new quarters. It came to the king's ears 
as well as to those of humbler mortals. But with Voltaire 
as the interpreter of his f ame it is not stränge that Frederick 
conceived a prejudice against the young man which operated 
to bar him forever from the royal Service. 

His second stay in Wittenberg lasted a year. It was one 
of the most profitable years of his life. He divided his time 
between ravenous reading on a variety of subjects and the 
writing of controversial articles. Several biographers call 
attention to the fact that Lessing alternated between fits of 
assimilation and corresponding bursts of productivity. He 
was a devourer of books. He read fast and thoroughly, and 
his interest seems to have been equally keen for the widest 
ränge of subjects. He was also blessed with an unusually 
retentive memory. But when he had absorbed the product 
of other men's thinking he reacted upon it vigorously him- 
self . He did not read merely to gather facts, aJthough the 
acquisition of profound and comprehensive learning was 
one of the results of his reading. Books stimulated him and 
set his own ideas in motion. The working out of this process 
is more evident during his second stay in Wittenberg than 
perhaps at any other time. 

La a sketch as brief as this a detailed account of his 
literary activity either then or in after years woidd be im- 
possible. Only those works which were landmarks in his 
career, or which point the way to "Nathan der Weise," will 
be mentioned. The most important of his writings during 
this period were the so-called " Eettungen,^' and the method 
of the " Rettung " came to be Lessing's characteristic method. 
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As he says himself, n^arly all these dociunents were written 
in defense of somebody who had been dead some tüne. 
They def ended the victim against the attacks of people still 
living. Lessing, therefore, eoidd receive no gratitude from 
the persons defended, whereas he incurred the hostility 
of people still alive whose judgment was called in question 
by the defense. He showed himself, then, to be anything 
but a timeserver; in faet, he cheerfully ehallenged the 
enmity of men high in politics and in the academic world. 
But it was ever more important to him to detect errors and 
to bring truth to light than to win the friendship and pat- 
ronage of the powerful. In manner of treatment also the 
"Bettungen" were characteristic. They combined an ex- 
haustive investigation of the facts of the case in hand with 
a colloquial style, unbiased judgment, and an irresistible 
logic ; they actually aceomplished what the author intended ; 
they rescued the reputation of the dead, but they made sad 
havoe among living critics and scholars. Not all these works 
were finished during his stay in Wittenberg, but the read- 
ing was done and the material gathered. 

In November, 1752, Lessing left Wittenberg with the 
degree of Master of Arts, and retumed to Berlin to take 
up his joumalistic activities onee more. Between 1753 and 
1755 the publisher Voss got out an edition of his works. 
It contained poems, plays, essays, and a very remarkable 
volume entitled ** Letters." These letters were the articles 
which Lessing had written for various Journals. They ex- 
hibited a sincerity in criticism and sound knowledge of the 
subjeets treated, together with a fluent, witty, and brilliant 
style, which called forth the admiration of the educated 
public. From this time on Lessing was famous. 

In the years 1754 to 1758 he published the " Theatralische 
Bibliothek," in which he discussed the prevailing types of 
Erench and Qerman comedy, the theories and the practice 
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of La Chaussee, Diderot, and others, the English bourgeois 
tragedy, and other questions relating to the drama. He also 
included some adaptations of foreign plays. The series of 
studies herein eontained and his previous work in dramatic 
theory and history culminated in the play **Miss Sara Samp- 
son," which appeared in 1765. The history of the modera 
German stage really begins with that play. It is a bourgeois 
tragedy on the English model with an English theme ; but, 
in spite of its indebtedness to England, strikingly original 
and forceful. It created a veritable Sensation, enjoyed a long 
popularity, and won for itself a number of imitations. 

During his second stay in Berlin he became acquainted 
with a young Jew of his own age named Moses Mendelssohn, 
who was later destined to win international distinction as a 
populär philosopher. In the mid-eighteenth Century the Po- 
sition of the Jews in Germany was unspeakably degraded. 
A twof old barrier shut them off from all social intercourse 
with Christians. On the one hand, the Christians avoided 
them as if they were infected; on the other, the Jews them- 
selves, making a kind of virtue of their enforced Isolation, 
ostracized any members of their own race who undertook to 
mingle with their oppressors or who sought to investigate 
the science, the philosophy, or the religion of the Christians. 
In this way they formed a sort of caste, socially and intel- 
lectually inferior, but hedged about by caste tradition which 
made progress well-nigh impossible. It was perhaps Men- 
delssohn's greatest achievement that he broke through this 
iron wall himself and then helped to level it forever. He 
was the son of a poor Jewish teacher in Dessau, who had 
Seen tp it that he received a thorough schooling in the Bible 
and the Talmud. But, like the others of his race, he knew 
nothing of the subjects which were common property in edu- 
cated European circles. Upon Coming to Berlin, however, his 
curiosity regarding these tabooed matters was aroused and 
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he set himself to acquire the education wMch he lacked. 
His lif e here was one of intense hardship and privation, but 
being endowed with a keen mind and inexhaustible energy 
he rose,, in spite of his handicaps, to eminence in the world 
of philosophy, and did more than any one had done before 
his time to improve the condition of his own people. 

When Lessing made Mendelssohn's acquaintance the lat- 
ter was eaming a meager living as bookkeeper in a silk 
manuf actory, and in his leisure hours pursuing his researches 
in philosophy. Lessing, who knew not the meaning of race 
prejudice, was drawn to him at once; none the less perhaps 
becaose of Mendelssohn's skill at chess, a game of which 
Lessing was always passionately fond. Acquaintance rip- 
ened into friendship, and they spent many hours together 
discussing philosophical and artistic questions. Lessing pre- 
served his intimate relations with Mendelssohn throughout 
his life, and his knowledge of his friend's admirable charac- 
ter and tolerant spirit helped him to make a convincing por- 
trait of the Jew Nathan. Through Mendelssohn, also, he 
came to know Friedrich Nicolai, then a young literary 
adventurer and later a famous publisher and editor. The 
three were for a time inseparable. 

In the fall of 1755 Lessing received an offer to become 
traveling tutor to a young Swiss. He left Berlin and went 
to Leipzig, where his new employer was then staying. The 
plan of their journey included a visit to all the principal 
Centers of culture in Europe; and they were to spend 
several years on the road. It was exactly the opportunity 
which Lessing most wished. Both as a critic of art and as 
a philologian he eipected much Stimulus and profit from 
the trip. Holland was their first goal, whence they were 
to cross over to England. Scarcely had they arrived in 
Amsterdam, however, when the Seven Years^ War broke 
out and Lessing^s patron hastened back again to Leipzig. 
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Here Lessing remained for about two years. His own sym- 
pathies, in §pite of his Saxon birth, were with the king o£ 
Prussia; his patron, on the other hand, sided with the 
Saxons. Eelations between them soon became strained and 
Lessing gave up his position. His sojourn in Leipzig was 
devoted largely to the elaboration of dramatic sketches and 
to working out a theory of tragedy whieh he expounded in 
letters to Nicolai and Mendelssohn. Among the dramatic 
Sketches of this period two are especially worthy of men- 
tion, his "Phüotas," 1758, and his **Doctor Faust," the 
manuscript of which was unf ortunately lost. The period was 
also rieh in impressions of the Seven Years' War, many of 
which found their way later into " Minna von Barnhelm." 

In May, 1758, he returned to Berlin for a third sojourn 
of two years. The most important work of this period was 
the journalistic undertaking entitled "Briefe die neuste 
Litteratur betreffend," which for five years was carried on 
jointly and anonymously by Lessing, Mendelssohn, Nicolai, 
and others. For the first two years Lessing wrote most of 
the articles and discussed, in the polemic tone which had 
now become characteristic of him, certain recent productions 
in German literature. He had already, in the " Beiträge," 
the " Theatralische Bibliothek," and elsewhere, taken excep- 
tion to the teachings and the practice of Gottsched and his 
school. Moreover, by introducing the bourgeois tragedy into 
Germany, as he had done with his ^^ Miss Sara Sampson," 
he had given further evidence that his ideals of dramatic 
art were different from those of the Leipzig professor. But 
now he repudiated Gottsched and all his works in such 
downright terms that there could be nö misunderstanding 
them. The seventeenth "Litteraturbrief (February,1759), in 
which this repudiation occurs, is a very short letter, only two 
small pages in length, but it has since come to be regarded as 
one of the most momentous critical documents in the history 
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of German literature. His thesis is not different from that 
announced in the preface of the "Beiträge"; he handles 
it, however, with a certainty of touch gained by ten years of 
study and creative aetivity. 

The letter denies absolutely that Gottsched has benefited 
the German stage. On the contrary, he has done it damage. 
He has tried to Frenchify it without asking whether the 
manner of the French suited the German temper or not. 
Had he looked closer, he might have seen that the grand, 
the terrible, the melancholy, appeal more to the Germans 
than the gallant, the delicate, the amorous. "He ought to 
have followed out this line of thought and it would have 
led him straight to the English stage." 

"If the masterpieces of Shakespeare, with a few slight 
alterations, had been made accessible to our German public, 
I am convinced that better results would have followed 
than could foUow from the introduction upon our stage of 
Corneille and Racine. In the first place, Shakespeare's works 
would ha ve ap pe ale d much more t o the people than thog 
of CorSeill e and JKacme pdssibly could ; and secon(ily7 the 
former woulJI ÜllVt aiioujed quite different minds among us 
from those whom the latter have awakened. For genius can 
be kindled only by genius; especially by a genius which 
seems to owe everything to nature, and which does not 
frighten us away by the laborious perfections of art. Even 
if we apply the Standard of the ancients, Shakespeare is a 
fax greater tragic poet than Corneille; although the latter 
knew the ancients very well, and the former hardly at all. 
Corneille is nearer them in the outward mechanism, Shake- 
speare in the vital essence of the drama.^ . . . After the 
(Edipus of Sophocles no other play in the world can move 
our passions as can Othello, King Lear, or Hamlet." At 
the close of the letter he also mentions his proposed drama 

1 Quoted from Francke's *'History of German Literature," p. 268. 
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of " Doctor Faust," and calls attention to the extraordinary 
fund of true and powerfui dramatic material contained in 
the old national legends. This letter is Lessing's first epoch- 
making piece of criticism. 

Lessing had now been engaged in strenuous literary labors 
almost witiiout respite for more than ten years. He seems 
to have feit an intense desire to get free from the world of 
books and to lead an active life among men. In response to 
this impulse he engaged himself in the autumn of 1760 as 
private secretary to General Tauentzien, one of Frederick 
the Great's officers, who was quartered in Breslau. 

He held this position for five years, and during that period 
his life underwent a complete change. There were many 
social distractions and much exacting official duty. He 
entered into all whole-heartedly, and for a time the world 
of literature knew him no more. He calls it a period of 
loafing, but his subsequent productivity is evidence that he 
was unjust to himself. For, although he published practi- 
cally nothing and wrote little, he read diligently and clari- 
fied his views on many subjects which long had baflßied him. 
Incidentally he also assembled a library of some six thousand 
volumes. Werner^ calls attention to the fact that Lessing 
like Goethe, seemed to need a period of lying fallow in 
Order to assemble his f orces for renewed productivity. For 
a man of his temperament, active, aggressive, and socially 
inclined, no better experience could have offered itself. He 
came into contact with men of all classes and with life in 
its most exciting phases. The result was a quickened in- 
sight, an enlarged knowledge of human character and mo- 
tives, which found expression in the masterpieces of his 
maturer years. When he returned from Breslau at the end 
of five years he was no longer a brilliant youth, but a man 
in the füll maturity of his powers. 

1 ** Lessing," p. 102. 
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When he returned to Berlin the fruits of his sojourn in 
Breslau began to appear. The first to be printed was the 
comedy " Minna von Barnhelm," which Stands not only as 
the most complete Illustration of his theories of play büild- 
ing, but as one of the finest pieces of dramatic literature 
ever written in the German tongue. For some time he had 
hopes of securing the position of librarian in the Royal 
Library at Berlin; but the king refused to consider his 
name. While waiting for this matter to be settled he worked 
out and published his " Laokoon." The subtitle of the book 
("Concerning the Boundaries between Painting and Poetry ^^) 
gives a clearer indication of its contents. It has already 
been noted that Lessing was a constructive critic, but per- 
liaps he never produced anything which more justly earned 
him this title than the ^^ Laokoon.^^ 

In the middle of the eighteenth Century some of the best 
poets of both England and Germany were chasing a partieu- 
larly illusive kind of wild goose. They were attempting to 
describe in verse the beauties of nature. 

On the other band, there was a tendency among certain 
schools of painters to try to represent action on canvas. 
Feeling the f utility of the efforts of both groups of artists, 
Lessing set himself to find out what was the matter. Ac- 
cording to his now well-established method, he went for 
Ms information back to the great undying classics of litera- 
ture and plastic art, to the poems of Homer and Virgil, 
and to the statues of the Greek sculptors. The " Laokoon " 
is the record of his reasoning. The conclusions which he 
reaches have since been held as axioms by both poets and 
painters, and they can be stated in few words. 

Poetry, he says, consists of words which f oUow one another 
intime. 

Painting or sculpture consists of colors and forms which 
are juxtaposed in space. 
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Now there is a logical relation between the things to be 
represented and the means of representation. Hence : 

Things which f oUow one another in time are the legiti- 
mate subjects of poetry, and these things are called actions. 

Things which are juxtaposed, or whose parts are juxta- 
posed, in space are the legitimate subjects of painting, and 
these things are called bodies. 

The poet cannot describe nature, or a person, or any other 
object effectively, because it takes him too long. To make 
its Impression the thing must be seen at a glance. On the 
other hand, the painter cannot represent actions because his 
picture can convey no idea of the passage of time. He has 
but one moment at his disposal. If the poet wishes to de- 
scribe an object, he must let it be seen in or through action. 
If the painter wishes to represent action, he must choose for 
his picture the moment which suggests the most of what has 
preceded and of what is to f oUow. Further than this neither 
can safely go. 

Berlin had now become quite distasteful to Lessing. He 
had no definite occupation and he needed such in order to be 
happy. He says, ^^ I was standing on the market place and 
was idle; nobody wanted to hire me, doubtless because no 
one knew how to use me.^' But to relieve him from this 
Situation an opportunity for the.exercise of his best talents 
presented itself. Partly as the result of his own strenuous 
efforts toward the uplifting of the German stage a number 
of patriotic and art-loving Citizens had established in Ham- 
burg, in the year 1766, a national theater, where all worthy 
productions by German playwrights, together with transla- 
tions of the best foreign dramas, were to be presented. That 
the educational purpose of the enterprise might be carried 
out, the managers chose Lessing, who was by this time 
'•**.cognized as the foremost critical authority in the coun- 
, to serve as dramatic critic for the new theater and to 
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instruct the public as to the merits or def ects of the plays 
produced. The National Theater existed only two years, 
but during that period Leasing labored faithfully in the 
discharge of the duties of his office; and the results of 
these labors are likely to prove one of the most enduring 
monuments to his fame. 

The "Hamburg Dramaturgy," as the collected criticisms of 
these two years are called, contains, in addition to a discus- 
sion of the principal plays presented at the theater, a study 
of the nature of tragedy. Before Lessing all modern writers 
on this subjeet had accepted the definitions attributed to 
Aristotle. Aristotle, it was alleged, had said that tragedy 
must contain such and such Clements, and must produce such 
and such effects upon the spectator. The words of Aristotle 
were sacred. Woe be unto him who dared to disobey them. 
Let him f orever be excluded f rom the Company of the elect. 

Now to Lessing nothing, not even Holy Writ itself, was 
ever too sacred for investigation. It was perfectly apparent 
to his critical eye that the works of many of the prof essed 
foUowers of Aristotle, including those of the great Corneille 
himself, were false art because they were untrue to life. If 
Aristotle were really to blame for it, then down with Aris- 
totle. But it was Lessing's habit, as he once very strikingly 
put it, ^^ to bore the board where it was thickest " and never 
to condemn a man unheard. So he went to work upon Aris- 
totle himself. In fact he had already begun the study in 
preparation for his correspondence with Nicolai and Men- 
delssohn on the nature of tragedy (mentioned above). He 
brought to the task the ripest knowledge of the Greek 
language, and classical literature and art, together with the 
keenest critical insight. The result of his inquiries was, as 
be had expected, the complete vindication of Aristotle and 
the confusion of his false prophets. The " Hamburg Drama- 
^gy" set right a misconception which had prevailed for 
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centuries, defined the nature of tragedy anew, and gave 
a greater Stimulus to dramatic production than any other 
piece of modern critical literature. 

In Hamburg Lessing's life underwent a change. Previ- 
ously he had been a literary adventurer, Coming and going 
as he pleased and exulting in his freedom. It had not all 
been smooth sailing by any näeans. He had suffered hard- 
ship and poverty, and had been very often obliged to do 
things which irked him, merely to keep soul and body to- 
gether ; but on the whole he had been a free man f or fifteen 
years. He had now arrived at the middle thirties, however, 
and the first exuberance of youth had gone. To be sure he 
had become famous, but he had no settled position in life. 
The new venture of the Hamburg theater he does not seem 
ever to have regarded as a permanency, and it was indeed 
f ortunate f or him that he realized its instability ; for after 
about two years the undertaking failed. While he threw 
himself with all his accustomed zest and vigor into his 
work and labored like a galley slave to make his share of 
it succeed, he nevertheless had time to form a rather wide 
circle of friends. It was principaUy among well-to-do mer- 
chants' families of the city that he moved, and perhaps for ■ 
the first time in his career of knight-errantry he realized 
the comforts and delights of domestic life. The yearning 
seems to have come upon him, indefinite at first, but grow- 
ing stronger with the years, to possess a fireside of his own. '^4 

Among the Hamburg families that he came to know was 
that of a silk manufacturer named König. Lessing became 
attached both to Herr König and to his wif e Eva. The hus- 
band was a man of business, and business judgment was . 
not one of Lessing's accomplishments. Indeed, he was a 
thoroughgoing artist in his carelessness for the practical 
details of life. König was of some assistance to him in 
business matters, and he in turn promised to stand in his 
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friend^s place and look out for his wife and family if any- 
thing untoward should ever happen. In January, 1770, 
König suddenly died while on a business trip to Venice. 
Faithful to the Obligation which he had incurred, Lessing 
now feit that it behooved him more than ever to have a 
settled Position. 

A Short time before the reigning Duke of Brunswick, 
desiring to attach to his court the most notable literary man 
of the day, had offered him the post of librarian at the 
Ducal Library in Wolfenbüttel. Lessing at first had hesi- 
tated to accept, but now it seemed to offer the best oppor- 
tunity for a settled career. The position carried with it the 
munificent salary of f our hundred fifty doUars a year, which 
suin the duke promised shortly to increase and to confer 
upon the librarian other valuable favors. (It may here be 
remarked that the promise was never fulfiUed.) It was not 
without many misgivings that Lessing signed away his free- 
dom, but he was bound to the memory of his f riend ; and 
probably he was already in love. 

There is reason to believe that Lessing loved Eva König 
from the very first, perhaps not consciously, but after the 

• death of her husband the consciousness of his affection 

• soon Game. König's estate, which consisted largely of mill 
properties in Vienna and Hamburg, was badly involved. 
The settling of it was a task which took many years. Frau 

^ ' König, an active, resourcef ul woman, devoted her best ener- 
gies to the effort to save her children's patrimony, and 
Lessing stood loyally by her. In this time of labor and 
tronble they were gradually drawn closer together, and at 
length their love for each other became an acknowledged 
fe«t. His poorly paid librarianship would not, of course, 
enable him to render her financial aid; but he feit that, 
tiiis Position secured, he could at least offer her a home. 
All these considerations induced him to accept the post in 
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the first place, and then to remain in it. Thus Wolfenbüttel 
became his home for the remainder of bis days. 

It was a sad exile for a man of his temperament and his 
talents. Lessing lived on intelleetual companionship. It 
was an imperative need of his being to foregather with 
people of wit and eulture, and to breathe an atmosphere 
charged with ideas. Brilliant as his writings are, his friends 
have asserted that his conversation was more brilliant still. 
But in Wolfenbüttel he was absolutely cut off from the 
Society of his equals. Furthermore, the library in which 
he was obliged to work was damp and gloomy. He soon 
became afflicted with rhenmatism and asthma, and begaa 
to lose his eyesight. Add to this the grinding pressure of 
poverty and anxiety over the troubles of Frau König, and 
it is easy to see why at times his discouragement almost 
bordered upon despair. 

He was sustained, though, by the hope (long deferred 
and hardly realized when it was dashed to earth again) 
that he would one day have the lady of his heart to share 
his exile with him. Soon after he went to Wolfenbüttel 
they became engaged (in 1771), and waited only for the 
settlement of her affairs to marry. But the settlement was 
a long and weary process. To bring it to pass Frau König 
was obliged to go to Vienna, and for three years the lovers 
saw nothing of each other. 

At this time Vienna, galvanized by the energy of Maria 
Theresa, was coming to the front among the cities of the 
German-speaking lands. There were many who thought 
that Austria might eventually lead a movement for the 
unification of Germany. Patriotic Citizens looked forward 
with hope to this consummation, and sought by every pos- 
sible means to increase the glory and prestige of the capital 
p.ity. It should be a center of the arts, as well as of political 
er. And there was wide discussion of a plan to assemble 
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Üie greatest German men of letters in the neighborhood of 
the Austrian Court, and to assure them a respeetable liveli- 
hood. • Lessing, of course, was included in the list, and he 
waited with ill-coneealed impatience for the call to come. 
But the plan miscarried. Finally, in the spring of 1775, 
Lessing made up his mind to go to Vienna whether he 
received a royal summons or not. 

His reception was enough to gratify the most vainglori- 
ous of artists. From the sovereigns down to the common 
people he was greeted with enthusiasm and respect. A 
Performance of his new play, "Emilia Galotti," which he 
attended, became a wild demonstration of enthusiasm for 
the author. Added to this he had the pleasure of being 
united once more with Eva König. 

But he was to learn what it meant to be the servant of 
princes. As he and his betrothed were preparing for the 
homeward journey. Lessing received the peremptory order 
to foUow the young Prince Leopold of Brunswick to Italy. 
As later to Goethe, so also to Lessing Italy had long been 
the Mecca of his desires. He knew its artistic monuments, 
its history, and its lore as few Europeans had ever known 
them, and he had yearned to see the landmarks of the civi- 
lizations of Rome and of the Renaissance with his own eyes. 
But not in this way. To be the attach^ of a traveling prince 
would not have appealed to him in any case. Now the pros- 
pect of his marriage drew all his thoughts toward the north. 
He traversed Italy almost with his eyes clösed, eating his 
heart out and impatient of his journey's end. Even the 
correspondence between him and his betrothed went astray, 
and added one more dement to his irritation. The journey- 
ing lasted about a year. 

At last his six weary years of waiting were over and 
in October, 1776, he and Eva König were married. But 
tohim, who was generosity itself to all the world, fate refused 
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to be generoiis. He knew föurteen months of unclouded 
happiness, and that was all. At the end of that time bis 
wife and Infant child were dead. " I wished just for.once to 
prosper like other men," he wrote to his friend Eschenburg, 
" but it bas fallen out badly for me." And a few days later 
he wrote again : " My wife is dead. This experience, too, is 
now mine. I am glad there cannot be many more such trials 
left for me to go through.'* And, indeed, there were not many 
more ; broken in health and in spirits, worn out before his 
time, he struggled on for a bare three years longer, dying of a 
stroke of apoplexy February 15, 1781, at the age of fifty-two. 
But these last years, which have been passed over thus 
briefly, and the period immediately preceding were rieh in 
intelleetual Output. The masterly drama " Emilia Gralotti," 
still generally regarded as the finest German tragedy, ap- 
peared in 1772. The Ducal Library possessed many treasures 
of the most varied sort, and f rom this he was busy making 
and Publishing selections. But the task which occupied him 
during the last three years of his life he regarded as the 
greatest of all. This was his controversy with orthodox Chris- 
tianity, out of which sprang his last two masterpieces, 
" Nathan der Weise " and the "Education of the Human 
Race." Before discussing the play this controversy should 
be briefly reviewed. 


i 


THE "WOLFENBÜTTEL FRAGMENTS" AND THE 
CONTROVERSY WITH GOEZE 

While in Hamburg, Lessing had made the acquaintance 
of the family of the recently deceased Professor Reimarus ; 
and the daughter of the house, Elise Reimarus, remained 
until his death one of his dosest friends. The professor 
had been a rationalist in religion and had written down his 
•»ligious convictions, or rather the record of his skepticism, 
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under the title "An Apology for the Eational Worshipers 
of God." He had never intended to publish the work, but 
liad written it simply for bis own " repose of mind." Elise 
showed the manuscript to Lessing, who was so strongly im- 
pressed by its argoments that he secured a copy of parts of 
it to take with bim to Wolfenbtittel. 

Thougb Lessing had given up the career of a preacber, he 
nevertbeless had remained all bis lif e a close Student of tbe- 
ology and religion, and he had already broken a lance or two 
in tilting at some of the pompons dignitaries of the orthodox 
cbnrch. In Wittenberg, in Breslau, and later in Wolfenbüttel 
be had diligently read church bistory and theology. The 
orthodox creed of bis day did not satisfy bis own religious 
cravings, and bis profound study of Christianity and its 
Interpreters was undertaken chiefly for the purpose of work- 
ing out a satisfactory belief for bimself. It should be remem- 
bered, in judging bis views, that be knew the bistory of early 
Christianity probably better than any ötber man of bis time, 
for be had read all the Church fathers of the first f our cen- 
turies. As he said bimself, " The best-read man has not in 
this matter more sources of knowledge than I ; the best-read 
man therefore cannot know more than I." Now througb 
the agency of Reimarus's manuscript he saw the chance 
to precipitate a discussion of some of the fundamental 
questions of Christianity, and, armed as be was with ample 
störe of Biblical knowledge, he prepared for the conflict 
with boly joy. 

Presently he publisbed f rom the library at Wolfenbüttel, 
pretending to have found them wbile rummaging among 
some old manuscripts there, certain fragments of Reimarus's 
book, accompanying them with a preface which bespoke for 
them favorable consideration. The fish for which he was 
angling bit. A theologian replied to the challenge con- 
tained in the " Fragments." Lessing took up bis arguments 
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and issued still further sections of the manuscript. Then the 
st(Jrm broke about his ears. The theologians swarmed upon 
him and, assuming that the existence of the anonymous 
author of the "Fragments " was a fiction nnder which Lessing 
wished to conceal his own responsibility f or their produetion, 
they directed their attacks upon him. He was not averse to 
the issue. He now cast loose from Eeimarus and fought his 
own battle for what he conceived to be the truth. 

The controversy soon narrowed down to a duel between 
Lessing and Goeze, the head pastor of St. Catherine's 
Lutheran Church in Hamburg. 

While living in Hamburg, Lessing had come to know 
Goeze slightly and had taken some pleasure in his acquaint- 
ance. Although a pompous churchman, arrogant and phari- 
saical, he was a cultured man of the world and a scholar of 
no mean attainments. He possessed a fine library and was 
interested in the history of old Saxon editions of the Bible. 
Altogether he had goöd qualities enough to attract to him a 
man of Lessing^s tastes. But the reverse of the medal was 
not so prepossessing. In his position as head pastor of the 
city of Hamburg, Goeze was obliged to be the champion of 
orthodoxy, and to be its champion exactly suited his type 
of mind. He was a dogmatic, narrow-minded bigot, who 
crushed his Opponent by weight of assertion rather than by 
skill in argument. In any case he would probably have chal- 
lenged the " Wolfenbüttel Fragments " ; but that he pursued 
the cause with such vindictiveness was in part due to an un- 
intentional slight which Lessing put upon him. In the try- 
ing days when Lessing's wife lay dying, Goeze had sent him 
a request for Information regarding certain texts in the 
Wolfenbüttel library. The matter made no Impression upon 
Lessing, distracted as he was by his domestic catastrophe, 
and the request was never answered. But Goeze never for- 

ve him his carelessness. 
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The pastor, ignoring the unknown author of the "Frag- 
ments '' directed bis batteries against Lessing f rom the outset. 
Lessing at first endeavored to avoid a personal dispute and 
respectfully called bis critic's attention to tbe fact tbat the 
opinions under discussion were those of tbe Fragmentist, 
not bis own. Goeze's answer was a still more violent attack 
upon Lessing. Lessing's patience was now exhansted and 
he accepted tbe cballenge. After the first interchange of 
shots, it became apparent tbat the Hamburg divine was 
getting tbe worst of it. Tbe result on bis side was greater 
bitterness, more dogmatic assertion coupled with spiteful 
Personalities; all to conceal tbe growing weakness of bis 
defense. Goeze bas been raised to immortality by tbis con- 
troversy, and it is bis only claim to glory. But it is not wbat 
he himself said tbat renders bim famous. It is ratber tbe 
circumstance tbat tbe polemics of which he was tbe object 
were Lessing's most brilliant contributions to controversial 
literature ; have, in fact, an intrinsic value which places them 
among tbe greatest expository writings of all time. 

Tbe controversy really began with two pamphlets which 
Lessing wrote in answer to other tbeological opponents. 
They are entitled "Das Testament Jobannis" and "Eine 
Duplik.'' Tbis precipitated Goeze's first attack, and Lessing 
replied to bim with "Eine Parabel." Tbe other writings 
in the series were " Axiomata," ten papers entitled " Anti- 
Goeze,'' and finally " G. E. Lessings nötige Antwort auf eine 
sehr unnötige Frage." By tbis time Goeze was utterly routed 
in argument, and knew it. ' 

But the orthodox church possessed tbe ear of tbe powers 
tbat be. A ducal writ was obtained ordering the confiscation 
of the "Fragments" and all of Lessing's writings which 
contained extracts from them, and witbdrawing from bim 
the freedom from censorship which, as librarian, he bad 
hitberto enjoyed. But be refused to stay muzzled. If the 
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printing presses were closed to theological writings over his 
name, he would try, he said, whether they would " at least 
let him preaeh undisturbed in his old pulpit, the theater." 

The sermon whieh he prepared was "Nathan der Weise." 
And once again also, before his life was finished, he summed 
np in his " Education of the Human Race," without bitter- 
ness and without controversial tone, his religious beliefs as 
they appear in the controversy and in his last poetic master- 
piece. His attitude toward Christianity and toward religion 
in general is important for an understanding of ** Nathan 
der Weise," and it can best be stated by a review of these 
later theological writings. 

LESSING'S ATTITUDE TOWARD CHRISTIANITY 

Dilthey, in his "Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung," pp. 67 ff., 
calls attention to the fact that Lessing grew up in a time 
when all German education was strongly tinged with the- 
ology. This theological interest differentiates his youth f rom 
that of Goethe and Schiller. It early became an imperative 
need for him to define his own religious ideas, and it was 
largely on this account that he devoted himself to theological 
studies during his stay in Wittenberg and in Breslau. He 
familiarized himself also with Leibnitz and Spinoza, with 
Wolff and his followers, as well as with the writings of the 
English philosophers Locke and Shaftesbury. The result 
of these studies was that he worked out for himself a Welt- 
anschauung and a religious belief which were in agree- 
ment with the methods of the Enlightenment, but were 
unlike those of the theologians of the Enlightenment. 
These latter, he believed, were attempting to occupy an 
untenable position. They were attempting to harmonize 
the theology of the Lutheran Church with rationalistic 
thought. ^ 
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The work and creed of the famous rationalistic theologian 
Semler typifies their position. Locke had declared that 
Christianity was essentially a belief in the Messiah, and 
that in the last analysis the Messiah was only the restorer 
of the natural religion, the God-sent preacher of the finest 
morality. 

Locke's German Interpreters further pointed out that 
everything in present Christian doctrine which obscured or 
transcended this fundamental proposition was a later addi- 
tion. The teachings of Christ had originally been perfectly 
clear and patent to all. Then came the philosophers who 
mixed philosophy and Christianity and generally befogged 
the issue, until what once had been the property of all 
believers was gradually reserved f or the educated class alone. 

Semler followed Locke in believing firmly in the reality 
öf revelation. He also believed that the essence of Chris- 
tianity was an active morality which cleanses and glorifies 
the soul of the individual. But if this morality is the essence 
of Christianity and if the progressive development of moral 
insight is the purpose of Christianity, then absolute uni- 
formity in the details of religious belief is impossible. 
Every Christian, inside of the^broad limits of Christianity, 
has his own private religion. Theology is antagonistic to 
this idea, but theology is the product of the Church rather 
than of religion (cf. Hettner, "Literaturgeschichte des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts," Vol. III, Part II, pp. 259 ff.). 

Semler was perhaps the most radical of the prominent 
rationalistic theologians. Others were more orthodox than 
he and laid more stress on theology. Now Lessing believed.^ 
that this endeavor to harmonize the tendency of the En- 
lightenment with the doctrines of the Lutheran Church, 
even to the extent to which Semler sought to do so, was a 
process disastrous to both reason and theology. The atti- 
tude which he assumed toward Christian dogma was a new 
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one. Most of us modern Christians believe that he saw 
more deeply into its fundamental motives than those who 
had gone before him. Moreover, the greatest German 
thinkers who succeeded him, Schleiermaeher, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, based their work on his. Thus his position 
is one of great significance in the history of religious 
thonght. The working principle by which he reaehed his 
final Interpretation of Christianity might be stated in these 
terms: 

Orthodoxy is one thing; rationalism, or the scientific 
method, is another. Orthodoxy posits eertain dogmas at 
the ontset, as, for instance, the doctrine that the Bible is an 
inspired revelation, and holds fast to them however im- 
reasonable they may appear to be. Science, on the other 
hand (or, as Lessing calls it, philosophy), takes nothing on 
f aith ; it asks questions and is willing to f oUow the discus- 
sion wherever it may lead; it wants proofs that will convince 
the reason. Now you cannot mix the two. 

Orthodoxy and the scientific ways of looking at things 
are diametrically opposed to each other and cannot be reo- 
onciled. Bnt this was exactly what the " enlightened " 
theologians were trying to do. Lessing says in a letter to 
his brother, February 2, 1774, ^^ They are tearing down this 
partition [between orthodoxy and philosophy^, and while 
pretending to make us reasonable Christians are making us 
unreasonable philosophers." And orthodoxy itself, repug- 
nant as it was to Lessing's type of mind, he would rather 
See preserved than this hybrid thing the modern theologians 
were creating. 

But now suppose we turn our backs on orthodoxy and 
investigate Christianity in the scientific manner, does it 
crumble away? Not at all. On the contrary, it takes on 
new meaning. The more deeply we study it, the more 
thoroughly in accord with the scientific point of view it 
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appears to be. Christianity, then, is worthy of the exercise 
of OUT highest intelligence and sincerest thought. Only 
when we have given these to it are we prepared to say 
whether we are Christians or not. In his "Rettung des 
Cardanus" (see below) he says, "What is more neoessary 
than to convinee one's seif of one's own faith, and what is 
more impossible than conviction without previous testing ? " 
Working, then, on this principle he came at length to 
hold certain definite religious convictions. These were 
brought out partly in the controversy with Goeze and 
partly in his "Education of the Human Raoe." They 
may be summed up briefly as follows: 

' The essentiaJ purpose of all religion is the education of 
mankind to an understanding of God and of the truth. 

Education gives man nothing which he could not get him- 
jlf ; it only gives it to him more quickly and more easily. 
,^0 a revelation, which is God's textbook for the instruction 
of the human race, gives men nothing which they could not 
get by the exercise of their reason alone; it only makes 
their path to knowledge shorter. As the educated man no 
longer needs a textbook, so the educated race will no longer 
need a revelation ; and those individuals who have grasped 
the spirit of religion no longer need to fall back upon so- 
called inspired writings for support. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that reason kills religion. On the contrary, it is only as 
reason develops that the race becomes fit for higher forms 
of religion. This is piain if we examine the two great text- 
books of religion, the Old and the New Testament. 

The Old Testament was made for an ignorant, uncivilized 
people, incapable of understanding anything except sensu- 
oiis experiences. Its god was not the one God, but the most 
powerful god, and he rewarded and punished his people here 
an this earth, They were not yet prepared for the idea of 
immortality or for the doctrine of virtue for its own sake. 
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The New Testament was made f or a more advanced people. 
They were ready now for the idea of one God and the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. 

But neither book in itself is religion, " The letter is not 
the spirit, and the Bible is not religion. Consequently criti- 
cisms of the letter and of the Bible are not necessaxily 
criticisms of the spirit and of religion. There was reli- 
gion before there was a Bible. Christianity existed bef ore 
the evangelists and the apostles wrote. . . . The Christian 
religion is not true because the evangelists and apostles 
taught it; but the evangelists and apostles taught it because 
it is true." 

It is natural that the Bible, — even the New Testament, 
— being an elementary textbook, should not satisfy the 
minds of all. Many things are contained in it which should 
not be regarded as the final Statement of religious truth, but 
as intended to prepare mankind for a later appreciation of 
the truth. Just as the Hebrews had to be gradually made 
ready for the idea of one God, so the Christian people must 
be, Step by step, prepared to understand that God is in us 
all and in every part of the universe, and that his unity is 
a sort of transeendental unity which is really a kind of 
plurality. This is the purpose of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so repugnant to human reason. The principle of love and 
self-sacrifice is exemplified in the theory of the vicarious 
atonement. 

The New Testament is a historical document, not an 
inspired one. Most of it was written some years after the 
death of Christ. All four gospels are probably more or less 
imperfect reproductions of an earlier account of the life of 
Jesus, which has been lost. The New Testament states re- 
ligious truths in the form in which they appeared to the 
most earnest and devout men of that day. But it is not 
the last Word. True religious enlightenment is possible to 
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the axiherents of any creed. Christians do not have the 
monoi)oly of it. It is a matter of individuaJs. No positive 
religion may even claim supremacy. A higher and nobler 
form of religion is yet to come, when men are ready to 
understand the works of God without the mediation of 
the written word. 

So it is a grievous error for the church, Catholic or Prot- 
estant, to condemn scientific investigation and honest criti- 
cism of the Scriptures. The more we know about them, the 
clearer the fundamental truth of Christianity shines forth. 
What is this fundamental truth ? That Christianity is a 
matter of the heart, It rests on the inner experience of each 
individual. It recommends purity of heart in view of an 
etemal life. The active manifestation of it is love. And 
that is all. When we have seen so much we may safely 
eut away all theology and all dogma, for we are ready 
to go forward to the higher humanitarian religion which 
is to be. 

It is needless to point out that Lessing has here antici- 
pated the modern liberal and scientific movement in Chris- 
tianity, which has hardly yet reached the ground he occupied. 
A Vision of this higher religion of humanity he gave to the 
World in " Nathan der Weise." 


THE GENESIS AND SOURCES OF "NATHAN 


» 


The roots of ** Nathan der Weise" run far back intoLessing's 
early life. Its basic idea appeared again and again in his 
writings from his twenty-first year onward. In the con- 
troversy with Goeze (described above) this idea was most 
forcibly, if somewhat bitterly, stated. But more than twenty 
years bef ore, in his *^ Rettung des Cardanus," he gave an ex- 
traordinary example of his appreciation of the claims of other 
religions than Christianity, and of his argumentative power. 


// 
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The Italian philosopher Caxdaa (1601-1676), in his work 
^ De Subtilitate Eerum/' had compared Paganism, Judaism, 
and Mohammedanism ; he indicated briefly the line of de- 
fense which might be taken in arguing for any of these 
faiths, but failed to draw a conclusion as favorable to the 
cause of Christianity as his orthodox contemporaries wished. 
He was charged with atheism and with having misrepre- 
sented the Christian religion. Lessing, in the ^^ Rettung des 
Gardanus/' takes up the charges and declares that Cardan 
has made the case for Christianity quite as strong as it 
could be made, but has not done justice to Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. In proof of his assertion he puts into the 
mouths of an imaginary Jew and an imaginary Mohamme- 
dan stronger arguments in favor of their respective faiths. 
And he made his point. It was probably about this time 
or shortly afterwards that the idea of writing a drama on 
this theme first occurred to him. Many years passed, how- 
ever, before the thing eventually took shape in his mind. 
A sketch of the poem, which shows many deviations from 
the final version, was completed probably in 1776. Then 
came the controversy with Goeze. When Lessing's dispute 
with Goeze was halted by ducal mandate, Lessing turned to 
the sketch, and elaborated, modified, and developed it into 
the finished drama that we know. 

The more direct sources of the play are twof old, literaxy 
and historical. 

LITERARY SOURCES 

In a letter to his brother written August 11, 1778, Lessing 
Said : " Many years ago I sketched a play, the theme of 
which offers a sort of analogy to my present controversy, 
which at the time I wrote it I naturally did not imagine. 
If you and Moses think it wise, I will have the thing printed 
on subscription, and you can have a couple of hundred copies 
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of the f oUowing announcement printed in octavo form and 
distributed, the sooner the better, and as much and as ex- 
tensively as you think necessary. To be sure, I should not 
like to annonnee too soon the real content of the pieee I am 
advertising ; but if you or Moses would like to know, then 
open the * Decamerone ' of Boccaccio, First Day, Third Story, 
Melchisedech Giudeo. I believe that I have invented a 
very interesting episode to fit it, so that the whole thing 
should read very well ; and I shall certainly worry the theo- 
logians more with it than with ten * Fragments.' " 

Parable of the Kings 

The parable of the rings as told by Boccaccio is but one 
rendering of the story which arose during the epoch of the 
Crusades. It achieved some popularity, found its way into 
öther writings, and was finally taken up by the great story- 
teller of the Renaissance who preserved it for posterity. 
As far as can be ascertained the story of the rings was in- 
vented by a Spanish Jew about 1100 a.d. And toward the 
end of the fifteenth Century it was included by the Rabbi 
Salomo ben Verga in the "Schebet Jehuda." Briefly the 
story is this : 

King Pedro of Aragon tried one day to entrap the Jew 
Ephraim Sanchus, who was renowned for his wisdom, by 
means of the question whether Judaism or Christianity is 
the better religion. Whichever way the Jew answered the 
difficult question, he was likely to have to pay for his free- 
dom with treasure. And that indeed was the King's purpose. 
For if he should cleave to his own faith, would he not seem 
to be scorning the faith of his royal Inquisitor ? If he should 
praise Christianity, he would be denying the religion of his 
&ithers. At first he endeavored to escape giving a direct 
answer. He could say much in favor of both religions. 
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Speaking as a Jew, his 6od had led his people out of Egypt 
into f reedom. The Grod of the Christians, on the other hand, 
had given them dominion. Both, therefore, had reason to 
be content. 

But Pedro would not \)e satisfied with such an auswar, 
and asked again which religion is better in itself . The Jew 
was given three days to consider this matter. Finally he 
hit upon the means to get himself out of the difficulty. In 
apparent confusion he came into the presence of the king 
and explained his agitation by the foUowing anecdote. ' 

A month ago a neighbor of his, a jeweler, on the point 
of taking a long journey sought to console his two sons for 
his absence by giving each a precious ring. !N"ow this morn- 
ing the brothers had asked him (Ephraim) what was the 
relative value of the jewels ; and upon his stating that they 
would have to await the return of the Father Jeweler, who 
was alone able to say, they had reviled and beaten each 
other. Pedro declared that this wretched action on the 
part of the sons deserved punishment. Thereupon the Jew 
answöred : " Let thine ear hear what thy mouth speaketh. 
The brothers Esau and Jacob, also, have each a jewel, and 
if thou wilt know which possesses the better, send then a 
messenger to the Great Jeweler above, who alone knows 
the difference." Satisfied with this ans wer, Pedro dismissed 
the Jew honored and laden with gifts.^ 

It is not Strange, however, that the story, arising in Spain, 
should soon have been expanded to include Mohammedan- 
ism as well as the other two great positive religions, for the 
Mohammedan influence was at that time still strong in Spain. 
Twice at least in the succeeding centuries the story, thus 
augmented, found its way into literature. But apparently 
the new adapters failed utterly to appreciate its deeper 
significance. 

1 Schmidt, "Leasings Leben," II, 327 f. 
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The Version of it which is to be found in the *^Gesta 
Romanorum," the populär collection of tales which was 
made about 1300, shows clearly the prejudice of the Chris- 
tian transcriber. It runs as f ollows : 

^* A certain knight had three sons, and on his deathbed 
he bequeathed the inheritance to his first-born, to the second 
his treasury, and to the third a very valuable ring, of more 
worth indeed than all he had left to the others. Bnt the 
two former had also rings; and they were all apparently 
the same. After their father's death the first son said, ,^ I 
possess that precious ring of my father.' The second said, 
^ You have it not — I have.' To this the third son answered, 
^That is not true. The eider of us hath the estate, the 
second the treasure, and therefore it is but meet that I 
should have the most valuable ring.' The first son an- 
swered, ^Let US prove, then, whose claims to it have the 
preeminence.' They agreed, and several sick men were 
made to resort to them for the purpose. The first two 
rings had no effect, but the last cured all their infirmities. 


"Application 

" My beloved, the knight is Christ ; the three sons.are the 
Jews, Saracens, and Christians. The most valuable ring is 
faith, which is the property only of the younger; that is, 
of the Christians." ^ 

The story probably worked its way through the Spanish 
peninsular and Provence into Italy and thus became known 
to Boccaccio and his contemporaries. Boccaccio's Version in 
somewhat abbreviated form is as foUows : 

Saladin, the Sultan of Babylon, having in divers wars and 
in the exercise of his extraordinary munificences expended 
his whole treasure and having an urgent occasion for a good 

1 "Gesta Romanorum,*' Swan's translation, revised by Hooper, 
London, 1904, pp. 161 ff. 
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sum of money, called to mind a rieh Jew, hj name Mel- 
chisedech, who lent at usuance in Alexandria, and bethought 
himself that this latter had the wherewithal to oblige him, 
an he would; but he was so miserly that he would never 
have done it of his free will and Saladin was loath to use 
force with him; wherefore, need constraining him, he set 
his every wit at work to find a means how the Jew might 
be brought to serve him in this. Accordingly he sent for 
Melchisedech and, receiving him familiarly, seated him by 
himself, then said to hiA : " Honest man I have understood 
from divers persons that thou art a very learned man and 
deeply versed in matters of divinity; wherefore I would 
fain know of thee whether of the three Laws thou reputest 
the true, the Jewish, the Saracen, or the Christian." The 
Jew, who was in truth a man of learning, perceived but too 
well that Saladin looked to entrap him in words. Accord- 
ingly sharpening his wits, there speedily occurred to him 
that which it behooved him reply, and he said, ^^My 
lord, the question that you propound me is a nice one, 
and to acquaint you with that which I think of the matter 
it behooveth me teil you a little story, which you shall hear. 
" There was once a great man and a rieh who, among other 
very precious jewels in his treasury, had a very goodly and 
costly ring, whereunto being minded, for its worth and 
beauty, to do honor and wishing to leave it in perpetuity 
to his descendants, he declared that whichsoever of his sons 
should at his death be found in possession thereof, by his 
bequest unto' him, should be recognized as his heir and be 
held of all the others in honor and reverence as chief and 
head. He to whom the ring was left by him held a like 
course to his own descendants, and did even as his father 
had done. In brief, the ring passed from hand to hand, 
through inany generations, and came at last into the pos- 
session of a man who had three goodly and virtuous sons, 
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all very obedient to their f ather, wheref ore he loved them all 
three alike. The young men knowing the Usance of the ring, 
each for hünself , desiring to be the more honored among his 
folk, besought his father, who was now an old man, to leave 
him the ring, whenas he came to die. The worthy man, who 
loved them all alike and knew not himself how to choose to 
which he had lief er leave the ring, bethought himself, having 
promised it to each, to seek to satisf y all three, and privily let 
make by a good craf tsman other two rings which were so like 
imtothe first that he himself scarce knew which was the tme. 
When he came to die he secretly gave each one of his sons 
his ring, wheref ore each pf them, seeking after their father's 
death to occupy the inheritance and the honor and denying 
it to the others, produced his ring in witness to his right ; 
and the three rings being found so like unto one another 
that the true might not be known, the question which was 
their father's very heir abode pending and yet pendeth. 

" And so say I to you, my lord, of the three Laws to the 
three peoples given of God the Father, whereof yon question 
me ; each people deemeth itself to have His inheritance, His 
true Law, and His commandments ; but of which in very deed 
hath them, even as of the rings, the question yet pendeth." 

Saladin perceived that the Jew had excellently well con- 
trived to escape the snare which he had spread before his 
feet; wheref ore he concluded to disclose to him his need 
and See if he were willing to serve him ; and. so accordingly 
he did, confessing to him that which he had it in mind to 
do, had he not answered him on such discreet wise. The 
Jew f reely f urnished him with all that he required, and the 
Sultan afterwards satisfied him in füll ; moreover he gave 
him other great gifts, and still had him to friend and main- 
tained him about his person in high and honorable estate.^ 

^Boccaccio's " Decameron," Payne's translation, London, 18Ö3, 
Pp.4ßff. ' . 
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It is probable that Lessing was also indebted for other 
suggestions to the ^^Decameron," which he calls "a rieh source 
of dramatic material." The name Nathan, more euphonius 
than Melchisedech, is that of the hero of the Third Story 
of the Tenth Day, and, in his Superlative iinselfishness at 
least, Boccaccio's character bears some resemblance to his 
later namesake. In the Fifth Story of the Mfth Day we 
hear of an inf ant girl, lost to her parents, brought up by a 
stranger, wooed by her own brother, and finally, through 
the complications of this love affair, recognized again by her 
relatives. Onee again in Boccaccio's pages (Tenth Day, Ninth 
Story) the Sultan Saladin also appears, and is made to give 
an example of that clemency and courtesy toward his Christian 
opponents which made him so populär a figure during the 
Middle Ages. 

HISTORICAL SOURCES 

With the selection of an anecdote dealing with the person 
of Saladin as his theme, Lessing^s work became to a certain 
extent a historieal drama, and he naturally drew upon his- 
torical sources for more accurate information. The figure 
of the famous Mohammedan emperor made a profound 
Impression on the imaginations of the Crusaders. As the 
Protagonist of the Mohammedan cause he was an adversary 
well worthy of King Richard the Lion-Hearted, and while 
it could not be expected that Christian chroniclers would 
rank him above the heroes of the West, nevertheless 
medieval literature gave ample praise to his justice, his 
mercy, his wisdom, and his extraordinary military genius. 
A veritable cycle of legends grew up about his person, and 
he became in time as familiär a figure in European romanoe 
as in the chronicles of his day. 

It is not stränge that the eighteenth Century, which made 
a cult of the virtue of tolerance and pointed with pleasure 
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to any member of an allen faith who exhibited it, should 
have shown renewed interest in the person of Saladin. If 
the legendary accounts were true, he must indeed have been 
a splendid example of the doctrine which the eighteenth- 
century thinkers were trying to preach. 

The historian Marigny in his ^^ History of the Arabians 
nnder the Rule of the Caliphs," which Lessing had trans- 
lated, implied that the portrait of the Moslem prince had 
been overidealized. But Voltaire defended Saladin with the 
utmost vigor against Marigny's Suggestion, and indeed ex- 
pressed so Superlative an enthusiasm for all things OrientaJ 
that his contemporaries even carieatured him in the costume 
of a Turk. 

However, the chief source of knowledge of Saladin's life 
and historical position which was accessible to Lessing was 
Marin's "Histoire de Saladin," a comprehensive work in 
two volumes, published in 17ö8. Marin apparently tried 
to be an impartial biographer, but he was carried away by 
admiration for the heroic figure of his subject and it is 
piain to see that his sympathies were more with the "In- 
fidels" than with the Crusaders. Lessing also probably 
knew Schulten's Latin translation of the remarkable Arabic 
biography of the Sultan, written by his friend and coun- 
selor Baha-ud-din. 

Li historical data, he did not preteiid to be accurate. He 
says himself : ^^Li the matters of history upon which the 
play is based I have disregarded chronology. I have even 
done as I wished with some of the names. My allusions to 
real events are intended merely to motivate the progress of 
my play." But there is reason to believe that he meant to 
draw an accurate picture of the Sultan. Here, however, he 
was led astray both by the exaggerations of the biographical 
sources and also by the temper of his own time, which 
he shared. Saladin was an unusually merciful, just, and 
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chivalrous ruler, but he was neither the paragon of virtue that 
Lessing represents nor a ealm-minded apostle of religious 
toleration. Lane-Poole, the author of a recent admirable 
biography of Saladin, says in regard to this point : ^* Lessing 
holds np Saladin as a type not only of a good Moslem but 
a tolerant. The f ormer he was, beyond question ; but toler- 
ance was not his virtue ; his chivaJry and clemency were in 
aet, not in thought. He could be kind to Christians, but he 
never doubted that they must eventually go down into the 
Pit. He had a holy horror of heterodoxy. . . . His chivalry 
to crusaders was the good breeding of a gentleman ; it did 
not touch his intellectual appreciation of their errors. . . . 
He is a type of a true Moslem of the purest breed; but 
Lessing gives him a theologicaJ latitude which he would 
have indignantly disowned" (Stanley Lane-Poole, " Saladin," 
p. 399). 

But if Saladin was not all that Lessing and his predeees- 
sors represented him to be, his character furnished at least 
an inspiring contrast to that of the official head of Chris- 
tianity in the Holy Land, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Heraclius. This Christian prelate, a coward, a libertine, 
a traitor, and a desecrator of sanctuaries, Stands as one 
of the darkest blots on the history of Christianity in the 
Orient. Saladin praeticed mercy, temperance, and sim- 
plicity of lif e, and rigidly kept f aith even with the enemy ; 
Heraclius harried the district of Jerusalem like the plague 
to find money for his vices and for the aJmost royal osten- 
tation of his court, and was faithless to his very friends. 
After the capture of the city by Saladin, the Patriarch — 
greatly to the relief of the fear-stricken inhabitants — was 
obliged to leave its limits. Only in the most general way 
is the Patriarch in Lessing's drama suggested by this des- 
picable historical character. Goeze and his ilk furnished 
more material for the portrait than did Heraclius. But still 
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the contrast between a just and honorable infidel ruler and 
a Christian who had, as Lane-Poole says, " neither morals 
nor conscience " was emphasized strongly by Marin and was 
obviously well adapted to Lessing^s purpose. 

But if Lessing manipulated historical events to suit bis 
own convenience and somewhat modified the features of 
historical personages, he showed exceptional skill in apply- 
ing local eolor and creating an atmosphere at least externally 
Oriental. His reading of eastem sources we know was not 
profound, but he seized a hint now from Marin, now from 
Voltaire, now from still another quarter, and made all teil 
in his play. 

MINOR LITERARY SOÜRCES 

Among the other purely literary sources of "Nathan" 
are two plays by Voltaire and Swift's "Tale of a Tub." 
Voltaire's dramas are "Le Fanatisme ou Mahomet le pro- 
phÄte," 1741, and "Les Gu^bres ou la tol^rance," 1769. 
The former is a stirring arraignment of religious fanaticism 
as embodied in the person of the great prophet ; the latter, 
as its title suggests, furnished Lessing with hints of the 
characteristics of the Gheber sect, at whose feet the whim- 
sical and lovable Al-Hafi had sat. Swift's "Tale of a 
Tub" contains a mordant satire on religious bigotry in 
the famous parable of Peter, Martin, and Jack (typifying 
the Roman Church, the Church of the Reformation, and the 
Calvinists), which is remotely reminiscent of the parable of 
the rings. Its tone, however, is altogether cynical. 

It is not to be assumed that any of these works furnished 
Lessing with much material ; he was familiär with them all, 
and doubtless all suggested sömething to his mind which 
f ound its place in the working out of " Nathan." From the 
point of view of the modern reader they are more important 
as showing how the general critical tendency of the time 
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was reflected in the works of its foremost men of letters. 
The Chief sources of Lessing^s play still remain the tale of 
Boccaccio and the " Histoire de Saladin " by Marin. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE PLAY 

As has aJready been noted, " Nathan der Weise " serves 
as the capstone to Lessing's theological controversy. In a 
letter to his brother written ITovember 7, 1778, he says that 
he had intended to finish it and have it printed three years 
before, directly after his return from his Italian journey. 
And he adds that he has now taken it up again simply be- 
cause it has occurred to him that by changing the plan 
slightly he can fall upon his enemy's flank from another 
side. Viewed from the perspective of our own day there is ! 
cause for rejoicing that the play was produced no earlier. ' 
Without the Stimulus of his controversy and without his 
own great tragedy, wherein he touched the depths and the 
heights of human experience, it is doubtful whether his 
work would have shown on the one hand the sunny dignity 
and repose, on the other the poignant pathos, which are 
among its most striking characteristics. Its j^eatness is 
due in a large measure to the great human experiences 
which preceded it, and these experiences Lessing had not 
had three years before. 

The composition and printing of " Nathan " were accom- 
panied by financial difficulties. The letter to his brother in 
which he announced the theme of the play (mentioned above, 
p. lii) also states that the work is to be published on sub- 1 
scription. The cost of his household (including, as it now 
did, some of his stepchildren) was so great that he believed 
that he could not afford to publish the play at his own ex- 
pense. In the begihning it even occurred to him that the 
piece might serve as a potboiler. But as the work proceeded 
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and he realized the lofty Import of what he was creating, 
the idea of deriving financial profit from it becaDcie repug- 
nant to him. He declared that his pieee would be printed 
even if less than twenty people subscribed for it and even 
if he had to pay for it with his own money. But as the 
time of its going to press approached he found himself un- 
able to bear the first costs of publication. He was theref ore 
obliged to borrow the sum of three hundred thaler on his 
personal note, the amount to be refunded two weeks after 
Easter, 1779, when he counted upon having his play com- 
pleted. But the writing took longer than he expected, and 
the final work upon it found him tormented by the fear that 
he*might fail to meet this Obligation. 

The actual composition of " Nathan der Weise " began in 
August, 1778, when Lessing took up the sketch (mentioned 
above, p. lii) with the intention of working it out. In Sep- 
tember his friend Schmid says he was " sweating and brood- 
ing over the prophet ITathan." His controversy had cast 
new light upon the didactic message of the play, and, in 
Order that this might be brought out, certain changes in 
the original plan were necessary. These changes he com- 
pleted in early November. On November 14 the versification 
was begun. On December 1 the first section of manuscript 
was sent to the publisher, and at this time he said that he 
hoped to have everything finally " patched and polished " 
by Christmas. But delays intervened, and the Christmas 
season saw only the first two acts ready for the press. 

A Wolfenbüttel friend, to whom the author read a part 
of the work, wrote in January, 1779, that Lessing now 
hoped to have the play finished in February. "Every 
morning he makes thirty verses." By February 2, however, 
he had only begun the f ourth act ; the fif th was started on 
March 7, and the whole was completed toward the end of the 
month. The work was not finally published until May, 1779. 
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At first Lessing thought to add a pref ace calling attention to 
the fact that from time immemorial, and.among all peoples, 
there had always l^een good men who had lived without ben- 
efit of positive religion. But on second thought, and because 
the play already exceeded the expected limits, he decided to 
omit the preface and let the work carry its own message. 


THE VERSE OF ''NATHAN 


»> 


It will be remembered that Lessing's previous dramas 
had been written in prose, and prose was more exactly 
suited to their content. When the first draft of " Nathan " 
was finished, however, he feit that the loftiness of the 
theme and the ideality of its treatment required a higher 
form of expression. He said, " It is going to be anything 
but a satirical piece — it will be as moving a piece as I 
have ever written." Accordingly he decided to put it into 
verse. Previously the Alexandrine verse had been prevail- 
ingly used by German dramatists in imitation of the French. 
This verse form lacked dignity in German, and the German 
experiments with classic meters had not been generally suc- 
cessful. At any rate the classic forms would not have har- 
monized with the colloquial language of ^^ Nathan." The 
genius of the German language seemed best expressed in one 
of two forms of verse, either the English blank verse used by 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, or the eight-syllable 
rime pair called the ÄnüttcIocrS, which had flourished in the 
era of the Reformation. The English blank verse had been 
used by one or two minor poets just before Lessing's day, 
but it had not become populär. After much deliberating 
Lessing chose it nevertheless for his drama. 

As finally developed this verse form became the German 
iambic pentameter. Lessing's choice of it was momentous, 
for he led the way to its general introduction into GermaJi 
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liteilfcpiäre. Herder said of it, " This new meter will adjust 
itselp to the nature of our language and will become charao- 
terifitic of it, because it unites strength with freedom." And 
Herdfer^s prophecy was amply realized. The weight of Les- 
sing's literary authority together with the success of his 
experiment in "Nathan" caused Schiller to adopt the iambic 
pentameterc After him Goethe took it up also and in his 
^* Iphigenie " and " Tasso " developed the verse to its highest 
perfection of melody, foroe, and flexibility. 

Lessing was not by nature a poet, and one needs no further 
proof of the fact than an examination of the verse of 
"Nathan." It is not smooth, it frequently leads him to 
awkwardness of expression, and it has no melody. Of the 
latter defect he was well aware, for he wrote to Ramler, 
" I really have not chosen the verse form for the sake of the 
melody, but rather because I thought that the Oriental tone 
which I have been obliged to suggest here and there might 
appear too pronounced in prose." Yet when all is said and 
done the final effect is pleasing and harmonious. The verse 
does not interf ere with the naturalness of expression ; on the 
other band, it does lend to the work a vigor and dignity 
which would have been impossible in prose. 

THE PLOT OF THE PLAY 

The drama presents an episode in the family history of 
the Sultan Saladin. The scene is laid in Jerusalem shortly 
after the beginning of the truce concluded between King 
Bichard of England and Saladin on September 2, 1192. 
Saladin himself died in March of the f oUowing year. 

About twenty years earlier Assad, the Sultan's brother, 
had secretly married a Christian woman and f ollowed her to 
Europe. Soon they returned again to Palestine in the army 
of the Crusaders, and here the wife died, leaving him an 
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J Infant boy and girl. Being about to engage in aat\|^|^3aiiJt 
' upon one of the Saracen fortifications — in which he »also 

lost his life — Assad sent his servant to carry bis ifoitle 
daughter to his Jewish friend Nathan for safe k^ping. 
The servant found Nathan prostrate with grief frufcn the 
loss of his wife and sons, who had just been massacrM by 
the Christians. Nevertheless he reeeived the-child, and, 
since the father never came to claim it, brought it up as 
his own. Although a Jew himself, he did not educate the 
little girl, whom h^ named Recha, in the Jewish i f aith ; 
Jrather he instructed her in the natural religion without 
positive dogma of any kind. To replace in part the miss- 
ing mother, Nathan employed Daja, a Christian woman, 
who served as nurse and later as companion to his adopted 
daughter. 

The son of Assad meanwhile was brought up by an uncle. 
He became a Templar and joined the Christian forees war- 
ring in the Holy Land. A party of Templars, — the OTöer 
kept no compact made with an infidel, — among whom was 
Assad's son, broke the truce, attacked a Saracen fortress, 
and twenty of them were taken prisoners. Although ordi- 
narily generous to his foes, Saladin was highly indignant 
at this breach of faith, and ordered their execution. Nine- 
teen had already been beheaded, but as Assad's son knelt 
to receive the fatal stroke something in his look and bearing 
reminded Saladin of his brother, now long dead. He stopped 
the execution and gave the young man the freedom of the 
city, pending a further review of his case. 

The Templar makes good use of his liberty. One day 
there is a fire in Nathan's house, and, Nathan himself being 
away on a journey, no help is at hand. Eecha, cut off by 
the flames, is in danger of her life, but the Templar, hearing 
her cries, rushes into the house, wraps her in his mantle, and 
carries her out to saf ety ; then he disappears in the crowd. 
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Nathan, returning from Ms journey, finds his daughter 
still suffering from the shock and obstinately insisting that 
her deliverer is an angel. He quickly convinces her of the 
superstitious f oUy of such an idea, and suggests that by har- 
boring it she may have neglected her duty toward her de- 
liverer. Suppose her rescuer, who surely is a man, is sick 
or starving, what benefit is it to him that she is worshiping 
him as an angel ? 

The Templar, however, is in neither plight whieb Nathan 
has suggested. On the contrary, he is in the full possession 
of all his strength. Released by Saladin, he is still a pris- 
oner on parole with freedom to go and to come — but his 
fate has not yet been finally settled. His position makes 
him potentially very valuable to the Christian forces, for 
he has ample opportunity to observe the military prepaxar 
tions of the Saracens. The Patriarch of Jerusalem appreci- 
ates this fact and sends a Lay Brother to him with the 
following suggestions : first, that he act as messenger to 
King Philip and describe to him the defenses of the Sara- 
cens; second, that he take Charge of a party which shall 
lie in wait for and assassinate Saladin. The Templar indig- 
nantly repudiates the suggestions. 

On the very day of Nathan's return the Sultan Saladin 
has discovered that his treasury is empty. Simple and 
frugal where his own wants are concerned, his house and 
his purse are at all times open to all his subjects. Indeed, 
he has but recently appointed the dervish Al-Hafi, a friend 
of Nathan's, as his treasurer, thinking that a professional 
beggar would treat the needy with the utmost open-handed- 
ness. His sister Sittah vies with him in generosity, and, 
unknown to him, has for some time been supporting his 
vhol e household from her priv ate fort une. NTrw7"liowever, 
they both reaJize that they must reise a loan. Through 
Al-Hafi, who can never praise his friend enough, they have 
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heard of Nathan, of his great wealth and skill in commerce, 
of his generosity, and especiaUy of his wisdom and toler- 
ance. Sittah then conceives a plan. Let her brother call him 
in and ask him which of the three religions now striving f or 
supremacy here in Palestine, he considers the best. If he 
be the man that rumor says, his answer will be edifying and 
he will doubtless be only too ready to help Saladin out of 
his financial embarrassment. If , on the other hand, he turns 
out a bigoted Jew, then Saladin need not hesitate to extort 
the money from him by force. Saladin is reluctant to resort 
to such a subterfuge, büt he at length consents and a mes- 
sage is dispatched to the Jew. 

Meanwhile Nathan seeks out the young Templar to thank 
him for his daughter's rescue and to offer assistance to him 
if so be that he need it. But the Templar has imbibed the 
Christian prejudices. He is almost ashamed of his impulsive 
act which resulted only in saving the lif e of a Jewess. He 
insults Nathan and tries to shake him off. All this Nathan 
bears with equanimity, and attributes the Templar's refusal 
to Visit his house in his absence to a chivalrous desire to 
save Becha from the breath of scandal. Thus he wins the 
youthj who is forced at length to recognize the essential 
humanity in Nathan behind the hated barrier of his race. 
In f act, when the whole truth comes out it appears that the 
Templar's rudeness was partly caused by his love for Eecha. 
He feil a captive at the first encounter, but, considering a 
passion for a Jewess to be unworthy of a Christian, he has 
striven to forget her. Now having seen a new light under 
Nathan's guidance, he is all on fire to begin his suit. But 
Nathan also notices how strikingly he resembles Assad, and 
until he can find out the history of the young man's ante- 
cedents he discourages his ardor. 

Nathan receives Saladin's summons and at once obeys it 
He is ushered into the presence of the Sultan, who shortly 
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puts to him the qußstion, which of the three faitbs, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, or Christianity, does he consider the best. 
He is given but a moment to meditate upon a reply. As his 
answer he relates to Saladin the Parable of the Eings. Since 
his Version differs in certain essentials from those already 
considered, it is here given in some detail. 

Long, long ago a man dwelling in the East received from 
a dear hand a priceless ring. Beyond its worth in gold the 
ring held this virtue : to render beloved by God and man 
whoever wore it confident of this force. Hence its eastem 
owner prized it above all other goods, and decreed that it 
should be the property of the dearest of his sons, who 
should in turn bequeath the ring to the most dear among 
his children, and thns, without consideration of birth, by 
virtue of the ring alone, the dearest son should always 
be the ruler of the house. 

And so the ring descended from son to son until a sire 
who had three sons possessed it. Each of these was alike 
obedient to him, and he loved them all without distinction. 
Indeed, so equal was his love that at one time or another 
he made to each the promise that he should have the ring. 

But now as death approached he found himself in great 
embarrassment. It hurt him to disappoint two of his sons, 
who had relied upon his word. And so, bethinking himself, 
he sent secretly to a jeweler and ordered of him two other 
rings after the model of his own. Neither cost nor pains 
were to be spared to make them quite the same. The jeweler 
succeeded, and when he brought the rings the father could 
not distinguish which had been the model. Joyfully then 
he called his sons, gave privately to each his ring, and died. 

Hardly was the father dead when each came f orward with 
his ring and claimed to be the ruler of the house. There 
f ollowed quarreling and dispute. All in vain. The true ring 
was no more to be distinguished than the true faith is to 
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US now. The sons took the case to coiutrb and each swore 
to have received the ring straight from his father's hand, 
which was indeed the truth. None -could suspect that his 
dear father had been false ; rather must the deceit lie with 
his brothers. 

The judge replied : " If you do not f etch the father, then I 
must Order you from before my seat. Do you think that I 
am here to solve riddles ? But hold ; I hear that the true 
ring Ijas the miraculous power to make its own er belov ed 
o f God and man. That must decide the case. Which one 
do two of you love best ? Come 1 declare it 1 Is it possible 
that each of you loves himself the most ! If so, you are all 
deceived. All three rings are not true. The true ring prob- 
ably was lost, and so to conceal the loss your father had 
three made instead of one. Now this is my advice. Each 
of you has received his ring from his father. L et eagk _one 
believesfirmly that his ring is the true one. It is certain 
that he loved all three alike, because he would not humble 
two in Order to favor one. Well then, l et each one strive 
with all his might to eq ^^^\ thiff iTi^^rmptiblp,, iiT^p^'fijnf^?^*^^ 
lo ve, to demonstrate the power of his ring by his life. Let 
each one aid this power with gentleness, with kindness, and 
with love and heartfelt trust in God. Then if the virtues 
of your stones appear among your children's children's 
children, I summon you many thousand years from now 
before this judgment seat. A wiser man than I will sit 
here and decide.^' 

Saladin is overcome with admiration and humiliation 
when he has heard this tale, and has no furtherwish to 
press the Jew for financial assistance. But Nathan, dis- 
covering his need, offers to lend him all he desires. 

Meanwhile, the '^^pla,^ ^n^ ]fprnp^ fr^m Pjjjnjihnt Recha 
is ii Chriotiaa ohildi He is indignant with Nathan for having 
received his suit cooUy ; so he rushes off to the Patriarch 
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and proposes to him, as the highest ecclesiastical authority, 
the question : What should one do in case he learned that a 
Jew was bringing up a Christian child ? The Patriarch re- 
plies that first of all the Jew must be burned ; that it makes 
no difference whether without his help the child wonld have 
perished, nor indeed whether the Jew has deliberately con- 
verted her to his own religion. The Templar, seeing now 
the temper of the Patriarch and repenting already of his 
impulsive act, retires without disclosing the identity of the 
Jew and his adopted daughter. But the Patriarch's suspi- 
cion is aroused and he commands the Lay Brother to search 
the city f rom end to end until he find this Jew. 

It happens, however, that the I ^y Broth er is the same 
servant who years before gave Recha to Nathan's care. He 
still has a book which he took from Assad's body on the 
field of battle establishing the identity of both Recha and 
the Templar. Being a gentle-minded man he ca miot bea r 
the thmigli^^ thflt. N'at. han should suffer for so charita ble an 
act.— He therefore goes to give him the book and to warn 
him of his danger. To the Lay Brother^s sympathetic ear 
Nathan conf esses that Recha is especially dear to him because 
she replaced in part his wife and seven sons burnt by the 
Christians years before. 

But now, with this book in his possession, the Solution of 
his difficulties is easy. He has already, on the occasion of 
his former visit, recalled the Templar to Saladin's mind. 
Now SaJadin summons all three of the interested parties, 
Recha, Nathan, and the Templar, into his presence, and their 
mutual relationship is finally disclosed. The Templar is at 
first deeply chagrined to find a sister instead of a wife, but 
he speedily adjusts himself to the new Situation. Saladin 
adopts his brother's children and elects Nathan as a friend 
and adviser to the whole family. * 
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LESSING'S VERSION OF THE PARABLE 

OF THE RINGS 

As has been pointed out, the Parable of the Bings told 
in Boccaccio's story was the germ from which sprang Les- 
sing's " Nathan." Perhaps he might have written a drama on 
religious toleration even if he had not been familiär with 
Boccaccio ; but in the form in which we have it the play is 
the direct outcome of the story. And yet in none of Lessing's 
work has he shown greater independence or creative power. 
The Parable of the Rings served as a point of departure 
merely. His own interpretation of the Parable itself , how- 
ever much his rendering of it may resemble Boccaccio's in 
outward features, teaches an entirely different lesson. It is 
well worth while, then, to examine the two productions side 
by side in order to see how much nobler and more positive 
is Lessing's creation. 

The first particular in which his version differs from 
Boccaccio's is found in the very description of the ring 
itself. We read, 3)cr ©tcin . . . I^attc btc gcl^cimc Äraft, 
oor @ott unb 3Jtenfd^en angenel^m ju mad^en^ loer in btefer 
SuDcrjid^t il^n trug — the last clause it is very difficult to 
render adequately into English. Now *to Boccaccio and his 
predecessors the ring had been but a badge, a Symbol of 
authority, without which its possessor would not have been 
known, any more than we should know a policeman without 
his helmet. Lessing's ring has the secret power to make its 
owner beloved of God and man, if the owner believes that it 
has this power. For Lessing, then, it is a great and inspiring 
inheritance, powerful by reason of its elevating effect upon 
the spirit and the ?ieart of its wearer. But he must he cofir 
scioMS of this force. In fact, the owner of the ring himself 
is, in the last analysis, responsible for the mysterious virtues 
which the jewel seems to hold. In the realm of religious 
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values it is the effort of the individual, rather than any 
externa! process of election, which determines worth. 

But let US foUow still further Lessingfs modifications. 
The ring is bequeathed to the most dear among the owner's 
sons. Boccaccio says that whosoever shall be found in pos- 
session of it shall, ipso facto j be the lord of the house. Once 
more, then, Lessing emphasizes the spiritual qualities of this 
priceless legacy. Mere possession of the symbol of authority 
is not enough to insure supremaxjy ; the possession must be 
based upon personal merit. 

Mark again how this distinction is carried out. According 
to Boccaccio, when the jeweler returned the rings the father 
scarce knew which was the true. Lessing says the father 
himself could not distinguish the model. Li the opinion of 
Boccaccio's time it must still be possible to teil which was 
the true ring if one had füll knowledge, such as the father 
possessed. The ring was the badge of supremacy, and just 
as there could be only one king in any land, so there could 
be but one true faith in the whole world. For ordinary 
^ mortals like Boccaccio and his contemporaries it might be 
difficult, yes, even impossible, to teil which was this true 
faith. Yet absolutely it must exist. For Lessing, on the 
other band, there was no such thing. When the jeweler 
returned the rings and the father could no more distinguish 
which had been the model, then for Lessing the model had 
ceased to exist. Religious monopoly was over. The religious 
spirit, however, still remained, or should remain, among the 
inheritors of the rings. 

The medieval Christian adapters of the täle who preceded 
Boccaccio did not even share his uncertainty. For them a 
positive conclusion was essential. A medieval account which 
threw doubt upon the all-sufl&ciency and unquestioned 
superiority of the Christian Church would certainly not 
have been allowed a wide circulation. So the version of 
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the " Gesta Romanorum " provides this positive conclusioiL 
The ring has miraculous virtues. If it cannot be distin- 
guished by the eye, then try its powers. Accordingly, the 
three rings are tested on a sick man and the one whieh 
heals him is the true one. It is all very simple to the 
medieval Christian. But the age of skepticism had already 
begun when Boccaccio wrote his tales. His answer is nega- 
tive. The case is brought to court and the question which 
is the f ather^s heir " yet pendeth." 

Not so f or Lessing. Neither the conclusion which exalted 
one positive religion nor the skeptical one which left the 
virtues of all in doubt would do for him. His parable göes 
on beyond the point where the others stop, and what he 
added is his^ greatest contribution. 

^ His judge declares that the true ring has lost its potency 
because the brothers are all striving selfishly for supremacy/ 
What is the trouble ? The question is easily answered. The 
confidence that the ring possessed the power to make its 
wearer agreeable in the sight of God and man had gone 
when doubt was cast upon the validity of the Symbol. And 
this faith is af ter all the vital dement. Yet faith alone is 
not enough. That religion which is worthyof our sincerest 
faith must express itself in deeds. If the ring is really to 
have the power to make its owner loved of God and man, 
he must reenforce this power by gentleness, by kindness, 
and by reverence. Its virtues must appear in his life. And 
if his is a genuine faith, it will inspire him to practice them. 
Then what matters it which ring was handed down to the 
father to serve as model for the other two? All the sons in 
their own persons have alike the opportunity to make its 
virtues and its privileges theirs. Let them and their chil- 
dren's children go to work to win these. 

It is obvious that Lessing has here set forth in concrete 
images the fundamental propositions of his religious belief, 
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which he had already stated elsewhere in more dogmatic 
form. Beyond its perfectly patent bearing upon the Claims 
of each positive religion to be the one true f aith, this parable 
illustrates three pregnant sayings of his. 

1. " The letter is not the spirit." ^ 

2. " Not the truth of which any one is, or siipposes him- 
self to be, possessed, but the upright endeavor he has made 
to arrive at truth, makes the worth of a man. For not by 
the possession, but by the investigation, of truth are his 
powers expanded, wherein alone his ever growing perf ection 
consists. Possession makes us easy, indolent, proud. If God 
held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his left band 
nothing but the ever restless instinct for truth, though with 
the condition of forever erring, and should say to me, 
^Choosel' — I should bow humbly to his left hand and 
say, ^Father, give! pure truth is for thee alon^'"* This 
is undoubtedly one of the noblest of all Lessing^s utterances, 
and it expresses the guiding principle of his life. 

3. "Little children love one another,'" which Statement 
he believed contained the vital principle not only of Chris- 
tianity but of all religious life. 

The parable delivers its message and nobody can fail to 
nnderstand it. Petty literalists, however, and certain gentle- 
men in need of intellectual exercise have pointed out that 
the parable is not a thoroughgoing allegory. It is easy to 
see, they say, that the three rings represent the three great 
religions Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. The 
father may be God ; but if so, how about the long line of 
f athers v^ho preceded him ; or what are we going to do with 
the judge, and the still wiser judge whose Coming is fore- 
told, etc. ? 

1 "Axiomata," Deutsche National-Litterätur, Lessings Werke, 
XII, p. 121. 2 '* Eine Duplik," op. cit. p. 20. 

• "Das Testament Johannis," op. cit. pp. 11 ff. 
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Of course it is freely admitted that the parable is not an 
allegory; that not every one of the personages mentioned 
in it represents a distinct conception which may be iden- 
tified in the Bible or other religious documents. It is, as its 
name implies, a parable. Its purpose is to symbolize broadly 
certain general ideas and to suggest, rather than to label, 
men and things. And it has accomplished this purpose to 
the never ending delight of all lovers of noble thoughts and 
to the confosion of Lessing's enemies. 

THE CHARACTERS 

* The parable is the center of the play ; in f act, the play is 
devoted to illustrating the parable and making it teil. To 
give weight to an idea, and particnlarly to an idea which 
involves a philosophical conception, dramatic action is not 
necessary. Indeed, too strongly marked a dramatic conflict 
would detract from the effectiveness of the teaching. But 
an idea which deals with the way to live one's life is best 
illustrated by human characters. We must see the teaching 
put into practice if it is to make its appeal. Hence the chief 
effort of the author was toward the delineation of types of 
character that illustrated his doctrine. "Nathan der Weise" 
is, then, preeminently a drama of character. 

As a portrayer of character Lessing had already shown 
himself expert. In his " Minna von Barnhelm " and " Emilia 
Galotti '' he had drawn types which rank with the finest in 
all literature. But his problem here was essentially different. 
In both of his other plays he had exhibited character under 
the stress of violent emotion, in the grip of dramatic crises. 
The task had called not only for psychological insight but 
for profound knowledge of human passions and their effect 
upon human action. In the present case much of the skill 
Miat he had already demonstrated was not called into play. 
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But this does not mean that the work bef ore him was easier ; 
indeed quite the contrary. What his characterization lacked 
in intensity it must make up in depth. He must show us 
a group of people in their relation to this ideal of life which 
he was trying to set forth. They must be typieal and at 
the same time strongly individualized, eise his lesson would 
have been as dry and formal as a proposition in geometry. 
They must be real people and we must see them whole. 
The message must be lived in all its length and breadth and 
fullness. All attitudes toward religion, all phases of religious 
life, must be represented. 

Kuno Fischer ^ in his analysis of the play has pointed out 
that the characters represent a gradually ascending scale of 
religious enlightenment from the lowest type of hidebound 
fanaticism to complete toleration and its active expression, 
hmnanitarianism. He arranges them in this order: the 
Patariarch, Daja, the Templar, the Lay Brother, the Der- 
vish, Saladin and Sittah, Recha and Nathan. Whether 
Lessing was himself eonscious of this gradation or not, it 
is plainly enough marked to serve as a guide in analyzing 
the play. 

The whole drama leaves with the reader a streng impres-/ 
sion of the essential^goodness of humanity. It seems to say 
that in spite oi superficial faults the hearts of men and 
women are sound. There is spread over it an atmosphere 
of sunniness and good cheer which intensifies the idealistic 
teaching that it conveys. 

Only one of all its characters is base: the Patriarch, 
He Stands for the churchman of the worst type and 
he represents nearly every specifically ecclesiastical vice. 
He is a hypocrite, a toady, an exponent of the Jesuitical 
principle that the end justifies the means, pompous, osten- 
tatiouSy domineering and patronizing to his subordinates, 
1 Leasings Nathan der Weise, pp. 92 ff. 
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cringingly obsequious to his superiors, treacherous, cruel, 
and bigoted. Although lie appears but once, his presence 
dominates another scene, namely, the one in which the Lay 
Brother brings his message to the Templar, and he is dimly 
feit throughout the latter part of the play; a dark figure 
Standing menacingly in the background. As has already 
been stated, Lessing did not intend to draw a portrait of 
the historical Heraclius, although certain traits of the latter's 
character f ound their way into his Patriarch. In a letter to 
Jacobi, Lessing calls the drama " the son of my approach- 
ing old age, whom controversy helped to deliver." On the 
whole, very little of a controversial nature, very little satire, 
entered into Nathan; but it must be admitted that the 
Patriarch would probably have been quite a different char- 
acter had Lessing not recently come into clash with Goeze. 
In fact, the resemblance to Goeze was so striking as to cause 
malicious delight to the author's friends. The Hamburg 
pastor's figure was rotund, for instance. The Patriarch's 
oft-repeated phrase, " The Jew must be burned," suggested 
not only Goeze's bloodthirsty theology, which delighted to 
paint hell as hot as possible and to consign thereto all who 
disagreed with him in the interpretation or practice of Chris- 
tianity, but also the pastor's illogical and dogmatic methods 
in discussion. The most serious anachronism which Lessing 
commits is also a deliberate thrust at his Opponent. During 
their public discussion Goeze had sneeringly accused him of 
using " theater-logic " and had made other slighting refer- 
ences to Lessing's familiarity with the theater, an institution 
abhorrent to the pastor^s pious soul. To Square accounts 
Lessing lets his Patriarch say, 3^ »in bcn §cnn bamtt auf 
baS Sweater t)Ctn)icfcn ^a6cn, etc., although theaters were of 
course unknown in Jerusalem in the year 1192. 

But over and above any local or controversial features, 
the Patriarch represents the attitude toward religion most 
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contrary not only to the teaching of Christianity but, as 
Lessing had already pointed out, to the religious spirit in 
general. To speak in terms of the Parable of the Rings, he 
is the assured possessor of the jewel, that is, of the symbol 
of authority. It was to do away with such as he that the 
father broke the line of succession and changed the basis 
of power among the descendants of his house. The moral 
qualities which the religious life demands, humility, love, 
unselfishness, and whole-hearted devotion to God, he does 
not possess. The cant phrases, which he believes representC/ 
them, he mouths on all occasions, but this pious disguise 
only emphasizes the contrast between the letter and the 
spirit. 

And yet the Patriarch is in part self-deceived. It is not 
merely hypocrisy that makes him say : 

** Zeal in the cause of God impels me on, 
And all excesses are perf ormed for him." i 

He really half believes that he is advancing the one true 
cause, that his way is more acceptable in the sight of God 
than that of the charitably minded Jew, who kept a Christian 
child from starving, or than that of the wise and beneficent 
Saladin. The Patriarch represents a curious but common 
type of religious psychology. He knows that he is of the 
elect. Being assured of this fact his religion degenerates 
into mere formalism. It ceases to be an Inspiration to a 
better life. It does not appeal to the reason or the imagina- 
tion. It is in no sense a corrective force. On the contrary, 
the rigid observance of the f orms is quite compatible with 
all the evil tendencies of his soul. Lessing needed at least*'' 
one such character in order to make more piain by contrast 
the highest type of religious life, which he intended chiefly 

1 Translation of R. Dillon Boylan in Bell's edition of the Dramatic 
Works of G. E. Lessing, translated from the German, London, 1902. 
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to exhibit. Yet the Patriarch is so impotent against the 
influence of these nobler and sincerer characters that bis 
figure makes almost a comic impression. Even the Lay 
Brother, by reason of bis instinetive goodness, acts as a 
perfect foil for the Machiavellian schemes of bis superior 

\and neutralizes them all. The very instrument which he 
chooses to secure the JeVs destruction turns out to be the 
means of rescuing bim from bis dilemma. Tbis piece of 
poetic justice barmonizes well with the ideal world. Lessing 
was creating. He himself would have been the last to assert 
that it was characteristic of the real world. But it ought 
to be. 

^ But not all those wbo are unenlightened and intolerant 
are also insincere and cruel. There is a type of religious 
bigotry, perhaps the commonest type of all, which goes with 
the most cbaritable and unselfish life. The strictly orthodox 
Christian attitude is represented by Doja, She, like the 
Patriarch, is certain that she possesses the one true faith. 
Moreover, the surety that hers is the road, and the only road, 
to salvation induces a feeling of superiority toward the un- 
fortunate mortals wbo are still wandering in darkness. She 
may be merely a servant in the house of her rieh and learned 
Jewish master, but in her heart of hearts she feels berself 
bis superior by virtue of her belief in the Christian faith. 
In nearly all the dealings of her life she is belpf ul, generous, 
warm-hearted ; a splendid example of the religious spirit 
made manifest in conduct. And yet these qualities are, in 

«Mier judgment, of entirely secondary importance./ Her happi- 
ness here and her salvation hereafter depend upon the mere 
fact of her participation in the Christian form of worsbip. 
As far as her intellectual grasp of the matter is concerned, 
therefore, she Stands upon the same footing as the three 
sons wbo went to law about the genuineness of their respeo- 
tive rings. She has not seized the idea that forms are merely 
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the Shell of religion, that the life oue leads is the true sub- 
stance. A mild f anatic like Daja is one of the hardest kinds 
to handle, and even the wise Nathan finds her so. Every- 
thing about her is so worthy, except the Single prejudice. 
Yet an account of this one prejudice she makes her own life 
and the lives of others miserable. " The letter is not the 
spirit," but it takes many years and an education not yet 
provided for to make persons of Daja's stamp appreciate 
this truth. 

The Templar is the only character in the play who 
shows development. He was brought up subject to the 
influence of the same Standards which held sway over Daja. 
But here in Palestine he has seen a new light. As he him- 
self expresses it, there never was a time or place in which 
the foUy of the belief that one has the only true and valid 
faith was more clearly shown. Indeed, it was with this in 
view, in order that he might set f orth the various types of 
rehgious bigotry in sharp juxtaposition, that Lessing chose 
to place his piece during the truce occurring in the midst 
of the Third Crusade. The stage at which the Templar has / 
arrived when we first make his acquaintance is one of 
skepticism, bordering upon agnosticism. If one is very 
young and the foundations of one's faith are violently 
shaken, the result is generally doubt of the truth of any 
form of belief. With the complacency and assurance of 
youth, too, the Templar takes pride in his new-found en- 
lightenment. But if we examine it, it is a hollow form of 
enlightenment after all. Its principal manifestation is a 
bitter scom of all those who are not equally skeptical. The^ 
Templar is intolerant of the intolerance of others, without 
recognizing thö inconsistency of this attitude — a State of 
mind common to youth in all times. 

But then comes his illuminating interview with Nathan,- - 
where he is first shown the narrowness of his point of view 
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and the new and broader outlook upon the whole question 
is exposed to him. He embraces it enthusiastically. But he 
is still without true balance, hot-headed and impulsive. 
*assion with him outweighs reason, and under the stress 
of passion his Christian prejudice crops out onee more. The 
Patriarch is the means of bringing him this time to his 
senses by showing him, quite unconsciously, what dire härm 
might result from his foUy. 

Such a character is bound to err, but his mistakes are 
mistakes of the head, not of the heart. His instincts are 
generous and true. His judgment, even, under proper guid- 
ance, is sound. But he is still untrained. Impulsive rather 
than analytical, he is wrestling with a problem which has 
sorely taxed far wiser heads than his. Before he can find 
himself , his reason must be educated. This is the task which 
Nathan and Saladin undertake. They recognize the boj^s 
innate manliness, the strength and purity of his character. 
Here was stitff from which to fashion a noble human being. 
By authority, by precept, by force of example, and the still 
subtler influence of Suggestion they go about the task. His 
final enlightenment is brought to pass under the influence 
of this teaching. 

Lessing has drawn in the Templar a marvelously appeal- 
ing picture of a splendid boy — impetuous, strong-willed, and 
fiery, but without self-consciousness, serious, clean, straight- 
forward, and altogether lovable. Moreover, there comes 
with him a bright flash of chivalry into these pages, other- 
wise so füll of weighty inner problems. 

The noble foUy of the Crusades, that absolute devotion 
to the most unprofitable purpose that ever drew forth the 
Joint energies of civilization, was the expression of a very 
high idealism. The spirit in which the Crusades were under- 
taken was perhaps the most valuable thing about them. The 
Tiere act of striving so hotly, no matter how worthless the 
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object, was in itself an uplifting f orce. This spirit is almost 
equally manifest in the two types of men that embodied the 
ideal of the time, the knight and the saint. The one repre- 
sented the pomp and circumstance of the world ; and such 
picturesqueness of externals has rarely been seen elsewhere. 
The other stood f or the life of the soul aJone. Yet at bottom 
the same unreasoning devotion to the cause, the same asceti- 
cism, characterized both. Every true knight was half a saint. 
The best of the saints were altogether knightly in the con- 
duct of their lives. 

Now the Templars deliberately sought to combine these 
two ways of living. They were at once monks and soldiers. 
The bareness and narrowness of monasticism were relieved 
for them by the dash and brilliancy of their military calling. 
Their soldier's life, on the other band, was touched with the 
austerity of the religious devotee. 

This is the class to which Lessing's Curd belongs. And 
skeptic though he is, potential renegade even, the best ideals 
of his Order, as well as its picturesque trappings, still cling 
to him. Thus he incorporates for us something of the spirit 
of that great army, composed of the flower of Christendom, 
which lies encamped just outside the walls of Jerusalem. 

The essence of Christianity is love. It will be remem- 
bered that Lessing in his " Testament Johannis " reduced 
the whole Christian religion to the formula, "Little chil- 
dren love one another.'^ The only other Christian who fig- 
ures in his play seems to illustrate this precept completely. 
The Lay Brother is without bitterness, without hatred, and 
without guile — a simple, gentle, loving soul. Why is it, then, 
that he does not stand for the highest type of religious life, 
that he should be placed so far down the scaJe in this rep- 
resentative group of characters ? The answer is contained 
in what has already been stated regarding Lessing's attitude 
toward Christianity. A careful review of the Parable of the 
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Rings also gives the clue to his position. The Lay Brother 
exemplifies the Christian spirit only half way. It is an active 
love, which finds its expression in constant service f or others, 
that is the acme of the religious life. But the Lay Brother's 
attitude is a passive one. He has been a hermit and is only 
waiting for the opportunity to take up the life of contem- 
plation ohce more. Lessing implies that, although the hearts 
of such people are right, they are essentially sterile and un- 
produetive natures. To be sure, his Lay Brother almost 
takes a decisive part in balking the plans of his cruel supe- 
rior. But this activity is accidental; he engages in it ad 
interim ; it is not coneeived as his normal condition. Justly, 
therefore, he takes his place among those for whom religion 
has not become the inspiring force to a life of the highest 
beneficence, while still showing us the rare beauty of a 
simple, heartfelt faith. 

In the degree to which his religion vitalizes his conduct 
the Dervish is the Mohammedan counterpart of the Lay 
Brother. He, too, is an unproductive type, an exponent of 
the contemplative lifß, which flourished in the East as never 
in the West. In fact, the ideal which expressed itself in 
withdrawal f rom the world, in avoidance of creative activity, 
in religious meditation, was derived from the Orient. And 
it was largely in response to Oriental influence that it was 
adopted into Christian monasticism. Both sects with which 
Al-Hafi had relations, the Dervishes and the Ghebers, advo- 
cated this highly individualized kind of life, and lived it. 
Like the Lay Brother-s, his instincts are charitable and 
humane ; his intellectual endowment is vastly superior. In 
the beginning of the play he is occupying the taxing 
post of treasurer to the Sultan, in those days of warfare 
perhaps the most important office in all the monarch's ad- 
ministrative force. But his occupancy of it is accidental and 
temporary. He has no wish for a life of affairs, not even 
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with all the opportunities f or good which the present Posi- 
tion offers. He is by profession a beggar; and it is the 
freedom from responsibüity, the absolute detacbment of 
the beggar's life, which attracts him to it. So, as soon as 
he feels the stress of official pressure in his position, when 
it becomes necessary for him to aet with firmness and to 
Shoulder disagreeable consequences which seem to involve 
a friend, he impetuously throws up his office and runs away 
into the desert. His, then, is also a passive kind of virtue and 
one which easily degenerates into selfishness. So much for 
his Status in relation to the religious purport of the drama. 

The casual reader of " Nathan der Weise," however, thinks 
less of Al-Hafi's religious significance than of his whimsical 
and fascinating character. Where, indeed, in all literature 
is there the same odd mixture of rashness and philosophy, 
of wit and folly, of loyalty and irresponsibility, of expan- 
siveness and practical inefficiency? Contemporaries of Les- 
sing declare that Al-Hafi was drawn from the life. The 
model that he had before his eyes was the erratic Jewish 
mathematician, Abram Wulff, a member of Mendelssohn's 
circle, a chess player of extraordinary skill, a philosopher, 
.a savant, and in all his capacities a stränge eccentric. Many 
of his solecisms Lessing personally witnessed, and some of 
them found their way into the character of Al-Hafi. Surely 
every one who has made the acquaintance of Lessing^s 
spritely beggar can well understand the popularity of his 
prototype among the members of that open-minded and 
imconventional group in Berlin. 

But the typical Mohammedan is quite a different person- 
age from the Dervish. The latter exhibits a touch of the 
feuatical fire of the foUowers of the Prophet, but little of 
the Potential force of the religion itself. In the Sultan 
Saladin and his sister Sittah we are shown representatives 
of enlightened Mohammedanism. Something of the way in 
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which Lessing viewed the lieroic figure of the Sultan has 
been already pointed out. Eemarkable as were bis virtues 
and his abilities, the historians of Lessing's day tended to 
overrate him, and in this Lessing has foUowed his souröes. 
But even so, his Sultan has something still to leam before 
he attains to füll religious enlightenment. Tolerance he 
already possesses. He does not demand that ^Hhe same 
bark should grow on all trees" alike. He is even anxious 
to ally his house by marriage with that of his distinguished 
enemy Eichard the Lion-Hearted. He has also safely passed 
the stage of formalism; only out of consideration for the 
feelings of the Imam does he play ehess with th6 style of 
pieces which the sacred Koran prescribes. In private life 
he is to his f amily half brother and half father, gentle, con- 
siderate, and loving. His subjects, too, receive an almost 
equal measure of his affectionate sympathy and good ofS.ces. 
Yet there is nothing unduly humble about him, nothing of 
the self-abnegation which Springs from a low rating of his 
own merits. On the contrary, his every word shows him to 
be a born leader of men, sure of his power, accustomed to 
command, and at times even autocratic. What then does 
he lack? It is chiefly an appreciation of the universality 
of the religious Impulse. The thing is the same for all men, 
regardless of external differences of creed. But in Saladin's 
judgment there must exist a Single true religious form, al- ; 
though he has not had time to meditate upon the matter 
long enough to decide which one that may be. It is upon 
this point that Nathan enlightens him. The essential breadth 
and generosity of his mind are evidenced by the way in 
which he receives the lesson. From then on we may be 
sure that he has grown to the füll moral stature of his 
teacher himself. 

Sittah Stands almost on the same level with her brother. 
, likewise, has put into personal practice the principles 
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enunciated by the judge in the Parable of the Rings. But 
she is not of a speculative temper and has advaneed even 
less far than her brother toward the intellectual Solution of 
the final problem. From them both, however, we hear the 
judgment of an alien and hostile people upon the arrogant 
pretensions of Christianity. Having won their way out of 
intolerance themselves, they show us how petty, narrow, 
and absurd are Christian prejudices. They are the strongest 
critics of Christianity in the play. And yet, after all, they 
do not make its faults seem half so forbidding as do the 
Christian characters who represent them in life. 

Liessing's skill in creating an Oriental atmosphere has 
been alluded to; yet it must be admitted that the figures 
of SaJadin and Sittah, particularly the latter, are anything 
but Oriental. Sittah's active participation in the details of 
her brother's life, his thought, and his official problems 
would of course be entirely out of the question for an 
Oriental woman. Saladin, too, in all his conversation, is 
less the Mohammedan potentate than an eighteenth-century 
philosopher. In fact, Lessing^s friends who looked for the 
traces of his own experience in his work saw much of 
Lessing himself in the figure of his Sultan. Aecording 
to their judgment, also, he put something of himself into 
Al-Hafi and Nathan as well. 

In the person of Becha we have the produet of the kind 
of education whieh Lessing believed led to füll enlighten- 
ment. Consequently, as far as her years will allow, she 
should show the eomplete unfolding of adolescent powers 
and the truest grasp of religious distinetions. But it is evi- 
dent that two characters are to some extent combined in the 
figure of Recha. Intellectually she is the true daughter of 
her f oster father, a rationalist, a representative of the eight- 
eenth-<;entury deism, with a developing conception of her 
kinship to all humanity superadded ; a young person with 
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an almost imcannily philosophical turn of mind, one woiild 
say. The views which she presents are in themselves ad- 
mirable enough; we give them onr fallest indorsement. 
Yet there is something a trifle repellent in the picture of a 
young girl of eighteen talking thus sagely to people many 
years her senior. But to put the most charitable construo- 
tion upon her tendency, we may eonsider it simply as the 
echo of her foster father's teaehing. 

This precocious eonversation, however, is merely grafted 
on to a charaeter otherwise almost childishly naive. It has 
been frequently suggested that the heroine of this play is 
drawn from one of Lessing^s stepdai^ghters, Malchen König, 
who shared his home and whose f resh and beautiful eharao- 
ter helped in some measure to compensate for the loss of 
his wife. In all but her philosophical tendency Eecha is a 
child, expansive, füll of life, gay, affectionate, and trusting. 
She does not as yet know love, except for her supposed 
father and her nurse. Her f oolish superstitious belief that 
the Templar who rescues her is an angel shows clearly enough 
that he made no masculine appeal on the occasion of their 
first encounter. Cured of this delusion, it is not replaced by 
love for him as a man ; in fact, to the end of the play her 
heart is still that of a child. Lessing was an adept in por- 
traying the fresh enthusiasm and the feminine charm of 
young girls. His Minna, his Franziska, and his Emilia, dif- 
f ering as they all do from one another and from Kecha, give 
ample proof of this power. In thö personality of Recha the 
limits of his sketch are narrower; as far as it goes, how- 
ever, the charaeter is equally appealing. 

Above all the other characters of the piece towers the 
figure of Nathan himself. There is more than casual sig- 
nificance in his title of "the Wise," for he represents as 
nearly as possible Lessing^s ideal of human wisdom. What 
is this ideal ? It is by no means knowledge alone. Learned 
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as he was himself, his wise man k not in any sense a book- 
worm. The wisdom of Nathan consists in perceiving the 
füll human meaning of his experiences and thus in gauging 

. his own place in the world. It is not by learning but by 
experience that mankind becomes wise, and the key to wis- 
dom is insight. But insight itself demands a kind of self- 
detachment, a perfect objectivity, which is the possession 
of very few. Of this limited Company is Nathan. 

Nathan not only relates the Parable of the Rings, he lives 
its teaching completely. He is a Jew, a member of the first 
race which called itself the chosen people of God; a race 
whose pride had only been stiffened by centuries of oppres- 
sion, the prof essors of a f aith exclusive and intolerant. And 
Nathan is a good Jew. He believes in the religion of his 
race. He has no wish to escape the odium to which its 
members are exposed. But above the teachings and the 
limits of creed he sees the universal relationship of men to 
one another. ^^We have not chosen our people," he says. "Is 
it true that Christian and Jew are Christian and Jew bef ore 
they are men ? Ah ! if I had only f ound in you one more 
for whom it is enough to be named a man." Man is for 
hün the center and the end of every beneficent activity. 
The Parable of the Rings says : " Let each one emulate the 
father's incorruptible, unprejudiced love. Let each one strive 
with all his might to prove the virtues of his ring by offices 
of kindness and of love, and by heartfelt devotion to God." 
This Statement contains a füll prescription for the higher 
life as Nathan conceived it, and he carries out the precepts 
in his own existence. 
To fulfill such a liberal Order for human virtue in a single 

' character Lessing ran the risk of making his hero an oppres- 
sive bore with a touch of priggishness besides. But here his 
own recent tragic experiences saved him. For while he did 
not daim, nor did any of his f riends claim for him, that he 
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had himself arrived at the perfect unselfishness of bis hero, 
he nevertheless saw how, through the severest trials, one's 
humanity is increased and one's trust in God strengthened. 
And into the fiber of his " Nathan der Weise " he wrought 
the heart-rending pathos of his own loss. Poetwise he even 
intensified the tragedy. No more absolutely pathetic utter- 
ance is to be f ound in all Lessing^s writings than the words 
in which Kathan describes the killing of his wife and sons. 
For such a stroke as this there is no compensation. A man 
who can rise above it and fight his hatred of the persecutors 
down, is one to whose teachings all the world will gladly 
listen. This is the pinnacle of self-conquest. The active hu- 
manity by which he makes good to himself the loss adds the 
one other dement to the composition of the perfect man. 
His heartf elt cry, '^ My God, thou hast restored me one of the 
seven," bridges the gap between the human and the divine. 

It was stated at the outset of this section that the task 
which Lessing had to perform was to exhibit his ideal of 
life through character. The humanitarian religion which he 
believed would be the final stage in religious evolution could, 
of course, be very plausibly set forth in the form of argn- 
ment. He had already done this, to his own satisfaction at 
least. But except in a few quarters his doctrine had not 
been received with favor. Now another kind of argument 
was needed, as he already realized when he set about the 
composition of his play. The figure of Nathan preaclies 
the sermon and proves the proposition which Lessing had 
set himself. Even the most bigoted adherents of any formal 
creed cannot fail to accord due admiration to Lessing^s Jew. 

The question has often been raised, Why did Lessing 
make his hero a Jew? And as a corollary to the question 
the criticism has been passed that he was unjust to Chris- 
tianity in choosing such types as its representatives. Both 

jints are easily answered. 
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There are at least three good reasons whj Lessing should 
have made Nathan a Jew. In the first place, lie was already 
acquainted with at least one Jew — Moses Mendelssohn — 
whose genial humanity and capaeity for enlightenment 
raised him far above the level of most Christians that Les- 
sing knew. And while Nathan is in no sense a portrait of 
Mendelssohn, yet many minor suggestions for his character 
were furnished by the Jewish phüosopher. In the second 
place, the movement in favor of a more liberal treatment of 
the Jews was one of the tendencies of the day and was 
rapidly gaining ground. Lessing himself had already written 
several times in their behalf, and undoubtedly sympathy 
with this movement was not without its influence upon the 
choice of his hero's race. Thirdly, the thesis which Lessing 
endeavored to prove was that the ties of our common hu- 
manity transcended all considerations of creed ; that every 
creed or religian contained good men whose natural impulses 
were essentially the same, essentially humane. Now the 
Jewish religion was perhaps the least Jikely of all to offer 
types of men who placed the common human bond above 
those of race and religion. What more natural, then, than 
that Lessing should lay especial emphasis upon such a one, 
particularly as he had reason to know from his own ex- 
I)erience that such Jews existed. 

The criticism that Lessing has been unfair to Christianity 
is not well founded. Indeed, it rather seemed to Mendels- 
sohn, a Jew himself, that the drama was a glorification of 
Christianity, for only Christianity could produce a man able 
to **lift himself to this height of view." Lessing had no 
intention of creating a gallery of religious portraits. The 
finest types of Christians might well stand beside his Jew 
and his Mohammedans, and he would have been the first to 
admit it. What he did wish to show was that Christians do 
not have a monopoly of religious enlightenment or of virtue. 
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It is a matter of individuals, not of-creeds. Christians are 
not superior creatures merely because they belong to the 
Christian faith. So he pilloried certain common and easily 
recognizable types of Christian bigotry; he exhibited all the 
meanness and f olly of Christian arrogance. The whole thing 
was aimed at a Christian public ; he was preaching to Chris- 
tians. It was therefore but natural that the Christian faith 
should faxe the worst in his dramatic sermon. 

THE DRAMATIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PLAY 

^^ Nathan der Weise " is constantly put upon the stage and 
is read as a drama, notwithstanding the fact that Lessing 
saw fit to call it merely a dramatic poem. As a drama it 
has been subjected to searching analysis and criticism. Some 
few enthusiastic admirers of Lessing have asserted its claims 
to excellence and have vigorously defended it against all 
attacks. The great majority of careful critics, however, find 
much fault with its dramatic structure ; some even deny it 
the title of drama at all. A few of the arguments ofEered in 
its defense by too ardent supporters are ridiculously biased 
and naturally not convincing, but it is worth while to review 
briefly the chief criticisms which have been passed upon it 
and to point out what may be said in excuse of the dramatic 
faults of the play. 

It is, of course, obvious (and has been pointed out by 
numerous reliable critics) that the whole action hangs upon 
the slenderest of all threads. Suppose the Templar had not 
happened to resemble his father, and resemble him so strik- 
ingly as almost to cause a shock to persons who had not 
Seen the father for thirty years ? It is needless to point 
out that the action of the play would never have taken 
place. On this resemblance hangs the Templar's deliverance 
'•om execution, his later rescue of Recha, and Nathan's 
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snspicion of his paxentage which finally prevents the mar- 
riage between a brother and a sister. Kather a momentous 
series of events to depend upon anything so fleeting and 
accidental as a family likeness! 

It is also evident to the most casual of observers that the 
conclusion is forced and unsatisfactory. One does not have 
to be in the first blush of youth to be sorry that the incipi- 
ent love affair should be abruptly checked by the discovery 
that the two principals are brother and sister. The final 
formation of all the most admirable characterä in the piece 
(with one exception) into a Single family group reminds one 
of the conventional tableaux at the end of a musical comedy. 
Technically it is unworthy of the author of "Emilia Galotti." 
To be sure, the purpose of this conclusion is piain enough. 
Lessing wished to foreshadow the era of the brotherhood of 
man. This is done symbolically in the family group which 
is made up of representatives of all ages, races, and creeds. 
But to get to this conclusion Lessing was obliged to indulge 
in greater looseness and artificiality in the structure of his 
plot than he could justify to himself on strictly dramatic 
grounds. Schiller later called attention to the fact, in his 
remarkable essay on ^* Naive and Sentimental Poetry," that 
^* Nathan der Weise" might easily be turned into a good com- 
edy, but to make it an effective tragedy would call f or essen- 
tial modifications. In short, then, the action does not spring 
logically and of necessity from the characters or the Situa- 
tion. Given Othello, lago, and Desdemona, in the relations 
to one another which Shakespeare chose to make them bear, 
and the tragedy was inevitable. There is no such inevita- 
bility about the plot of " Nathan der Weise." 

But something may be said in Lessing^s defense and 
also by way of excuse. The creation of plots was Lessing^s 
weak point. He himself at the end of his ^* Hamburg Dramar 
tui^ " stated with great emphasis that he was not a poet ; 
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that he did not feel the living spring within him; that every- 
thing had to be forced out of him by pressure ; and more to 
the same effect. While it is generally feit that he under- 
estimated his own poetic gifts, yet to a certain extent he 
spoke the truth. Not a Single one of his dramas shows what 
might be called a natural and faultless dramatic action. 
There is one flaw at least in every one. Admitting, then, 
his inferiority to such a poet as Schiller, let us say, in his 
power to create a vigorously dynamic plot, why did he not 
do as well as he could in the plot of " Nathan der Weise '' ? 
Any tyro can see that the Patriarch might have been a 
storm Center. Give him just a little more power, let him 
find out just a bit more of the truth regarding Nathan's 
actions and bring him to account for them; think of the 
dramatic possibilities of such a confrontation — or of a clash 
between the Patriarch and Saladin! There are also other 
ways in which Lessing^s plot might be slightly modified to 
the great dramatic gain of the piece. But it would be folly 
to suppose that Lessing himself did not see all this ; indeed, 
the prose sketch of 1776 indicates that Lessing originally 
intended to make the action much more strenuous, partly 
through the agency of the Patriarch. 

It must be remembered that the main purpose of " Nathan 
der Weise," after all, was pedagogical. It was to teacha les- 
son ; to do it by means of concrete images, to be süre, and to 
give the illusion of life ; but the aim was none the less di- 
dactic. Now the truth may be sharply illuminated in a 
Single flash (a dramatic crisis furnishing the magnesium 
powder for the purpose), but a lesson that is to be thorough 
must be taught slowly and systematically and calmly. The 
subject must be exhibited on all sides. So Lessing deliber- 
ately weakened the Opposition — what the Germans so aptly 
call bad Oegetttpiel. There must be no sharp conflicts here. 
"^o hate must cross the threshold of these sacred precincts 
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in which charity and tolerance dwelt. Even romance was 
excluded. The whole must show the sexless, creedless, race- 
less bond of common, human relationship ; and this alone. 
So as he went on the characters were constantly ennobled, 
their motives were constantly purified, until he got the calm 
and peaceful atmosphere of the play as we know it. And in 
this it is agreed that Lessing was right. 

Yet the drama has been a stage success. It is played not 
merely because it is a great classic but because of its intrinsic 
interest. The carefnl student of its technic may easily per- 
ceive the reason. Lessing was a theater poet ; he knew the 
stage and he knew how to write for it. His skill in motivar 
tion, and in applying the smaller touches to action and to 
character which render them apparently true to life, was un- 
snrpassed. This was exercised in "Nathan der Weise." We 
are looking on at life after all. It may not be life in its 
stormiest phases ; there may not be any violent coUision of 
interests ; but in compensation there is a serene and pen- 
etrating beauty, a moral grandeur, which place Lessing's 
'^Nathan" next to Goethe's "Faust" ainong the literary 
creations of the German race. 
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^ai^an bet 3Seife 


^n brantatifd^eS (Sebid^t in fünf ^uf^ügen 


Introite, nam et heio Dil sunt. 

Apitd Oellivm 


1779 


^erfottett 

@ultan @alabin 

@ittal^, beffen ©c^toefter 

3lai^an, ein reicher 3ube in Serufalem 

dit^a, beffen angenommene %o^iex 

^aja, eine Sl^riiHnr aber im ^aufe bed S^ben, al8 ©efeQfc^aftenn 

ber dit^a 
©in junger Xempell^err 
©in ^enoifc^ 

^er ^atriarc^ von Serufalem 
®in ^(ofterbruber 
®in ©mir nebft oerfc^iebenen SRameluden bed @alabin 

2)ie ©jene ift in S^^^wfalem 
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^rftev «ttftritt 

@3ene: ^lur in 9{atl^and gaufe 
92atl^an von ber S^leife lommenb. ^afa il^tn entgegen 

@r ift cg ! 9?at^an ! — ®ott fei ctotg S)an!, 
S)a6 Sl^r bod^ enbltd) ctnmat toicbcrfommt. 

Sa, ©qa, ®ott fei S)anf! S)o^ toarum enbtid^? 

^aV xä) bcnn cl^cr toicbcrfoinmcn tvoüm? 

Unb toicbertommen !önnen? Sab^ton ö 

3ft t)on Serufalcm, toie id) ben SBcg, 

©eitab 6alb red^tö, balb ünfö, ju nel^mcn bin 

®cnötigt toorben, gut jtoeil^unbert SKeilcn; 

Unb ©c^utbcn cinfafficren ift getoi^ 

Muc^ fein ©efd^äft, baö mcrHid^ föbert, baö lo 

©0 t)on bcr $anb fid^ fdE)tagcn läfet 

D 9?at^an, 
SBic etenb, elenb pttet 3^r inbeö 

§icr toerben !önncn ! ®uer ^an^ ... 

9{atliait _ 

S)aig brannte, 

©0 l^ab' idC) fdE)on vernommen. — ®ebe ®ott, 

3)ag i^ mtr aUei^ fd^on üemommen l^abe! i5 
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3taii)an bet 3Setfe 

Unb toäre leidet öon ©rurtb auä abgebrannt. 

S)ann, ^aia, l^ätten toir ein neueiS uni^ 
Ocbaut, unb ein bequemere^. 

©d^on tüQf)x ! — 
3)od^ Sied^a tv&x' bei einem ^are mit 
SSerbrannt. 

aSerbrannt ? SBer ? meine SRec^a ? fie ? — 20 
3)0^ l^ab' xä) nid^t gel^ört. — 9?un bann ! ©0 ptte 
3d^ feines §aufeS me^r beburft. — SSerbrannt 
Sei einem $aare ! — §a ! fie ift eiS tool^t ! 
Sft toirftid^ tpol^t Verbrannt ! — ©ag' nur ^erauö ! 
§erauö nur ! — Xätt mxä) : unb martre mid^ 26 

9?id^t länger. — 3a, fie ift verbrannt. 

SBenn fie 
@ö toäre, tpürbet 3l^r üon mir ei§ l^ören? 

aSarum erfd^redCeft bu midC) benn ? — D SRed^a ! 
D meine SRed^a! 

Sure? Sure 9ied^a? 

SBenn td^ mid^ lieber je enttoötinen müfete, » 

3)ieS Äinb mein Sinb ju nennen! 
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SRcnnt S^r affcig, 
SBo^ Sl^r beft^t, mit ebcnfoüict SRcd^te 
2)0« (Sure? 

SRid^tö mit gröfeerm! Witß, toa^ 
3c^ fonft befi|e, ^ot S«atur unb ©tücf 
3Rtr äUflcteitt S)ie§ Sigentum affein 36 

3)anf' id^ ber Xugenb. 

D toic teuer lafet 
Sl^r @ure ®üte, 9?at]^an, mid^ bejatilen! 
SBenn ®üf , in fotc^er «bftd^t ausgeübt, 
^oä) ®üte l^eifeen !ann! 

Sn fotc^er Slbfic^t? 

3n toetd^er? 

Saia 

SWein Oetoiffen . . . 
S?or offen ©ingen bir erjäl^Ien . . . 

Said 

areein 
®en)iffen, fog' id^ . . . 

9{at]6att 

SBoig in S3obt)ton 
JJür einen fö^önen ©toff td^ bir gelouft. 
©0 reid^, unb mit ®efd^madC fo reid^! 3d^ bringe 
fjür Sied^o felbft foum einen fd^önern mit 4ß 
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SBa8 litiffö? 3)cnn mein Octoiffen, m\x% iä) ®aä) 
9?ur fagen, läfet fid) länger nid^t betäuben. 

Unb tpie bie ©pangen, toie bie D^rgetienfe, 

SBie SKng unb Äette bir gefallen toerben, 

2)ie in S)amai$!ui^ td^ bir au^gefud^t: 50 

Jßertanget mid^ ju fel^n. 

©0 feib 3t|r nun ! 
3Benn Sl^r nur fd^en!en fönnt! nur fdE)en!en fönnt! 

fUtttf^an 

9?imm bu fo gern, ate id^ bir geb' : — unb fd^toeig ! 

Unb fd^toeig ! — SBer itoeifelt, 9?at]^an, bafe ^f)x nic^t 
!Die @f)riid^feit, bie ©rofemut fetber feib? 55 

Unb boä) . . , 

S>odE) bin iä) nur ein Sube. — ®elt, 
S)q8 toiQft bu fagen? 

aSoig id^ fagen toiH, 
3)08 toifet S^r beffer. 

Shin fo fd^toeig! 

3d^ fd^tocigc. 
aSod ©trfifli^ ^or ®ott hierbei gef^e^t 
Unb ic^ nid^t l^inbem lann, ntd^t önbem tarnt, — eo 
9hd^t tonn, — fomm' über Sitd^ ! 


/ 
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Somm' über mid)! — 
aSo aber ift [te bcnn ? SBo bleibt fte ? — ©aja, 
SBcnn bu mid^ ]^intergef)ft ! — SBetfe fie t^ benn, 
Safe id^ gefommen bin ? 

2)0^ frag' i^ @uc^! 
3to^ gittert i^r ber ©d^recf burd) jebe Sterbe. es 

Äod^ malet geuer il)re $ßf)antafie 
3« allem, tpo^ fie matt. 3m ©d^tafe toadCit, 
5m SBadEien fdE)täft il)r ®eift: balb weniger 
äte 5;ier, batb mel^r ate Sngel. 

9{iittatt 

«rmeg Sinb ! 
28aö finb toir 2»enfd^en ! 

©iefen SKorgen lag 7o 

©ie lange mit öerfd^tofenem Slug' unb toar 
SBie tot. ©d^neU fu^r fie auf unb rief: „©ord^! l^ord^! 
3)a !ommcn bie Gamete meinet SSaterö! 
^ord^ ! feine fanfte Stimme fetbft !" — Snbem 
SBrad^ fid^ il^r Sluge toieber, unb il^r $aupt, 7ö 

3)em feinet Slrme^ ©tü|c fid^ entjog, 
©türjf auf bag Äiffen. — 3^ jur ^ort' ^inau«! 
Unb fiel), ba fommt 3f)r toaf)rtid^ ! f ommt 3t)r UjatirüdE) ! — 
SSoS SBunber! 3l^re ganje ©eele toar 
S)ie Qtit i)tT nur bei ®ud^ — unb if)m. — 

*"**•" »eitfim? 80 

Sei wctd^em Sl^m? 
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Sei t^m, ber cax^ bem ^er 
©te rettete. 

SBer toor bog? toer? — SBo ift er? 
SBer rettete mir meine dtefyi? toer? 

(Sin junger Zempell^err, ben, toenig %a%t 

3ut)or, man l^ier gefangen eingebrad^t, ss 

Unb @alabtn begnabtgt l^atte. 

mit? 

@in %mpd^tvtf bem ©ultan ©alabtn 

S)ai§ ßeben liefe? ©urd^ ein geringre^ SBunber 

SBar SRed^a nid^t ju retten? ®ott! 

Dl^n il^n, 
Der feinen nnöermutcten Oetoinft w 

grifd^ toieber toagte, toar eö an« mit il^r. 

SBo ift er, SDaja, biefer eble 2»ann? — 

SBo ift er? gül^re mid^ ju feinen güfeen. 

3l)r gabt il^m bod^ borg erfte, toog an ©d^ä^en 

Sci^ eud^ gclaffen l^atte ? gabt t^m aöeg ? « 

SSerfprad^t i^m me^r ? toeit mel^r ? 

SBie fonnten toir? 
Kic^t? nic^t? 
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6r !am, unb ntemanb toctjj tool^cr. 
@r ging, unb niemanb toeife tool^in. — Dl^n alle 
S)c^ ^aufcg Äunbfd^aft, nur t)on feinem Dl^r 
®eleitet, brang mit öorgefpreijtem 3RanteI loo 

@r ffil^n burd^ glamm' unb SRaud^ ber ©timme naä), 
S)ic unö um §ilfe rief, ©ci^on l^ielten toir 
3^n für verloren, als auö dianä) unb glamme 
SWit cing er t)or un3 ftanb, im ftarfen 3lrm 
Sm^or fte tragenb. ^att unb ungerfil^rt 105 

S?om Soud^jen unfern S)anfö, fe^t feine Seute 
@r nieber, brftngt ftd^ untere SSoIf unb ift — 
SSerfd^tounben ! 

9Wd^t auf immer, toiÖ id^ tjoffen. 

9?ad^]^er bie erften Jiage fatien toir 

St|n untern $ßatmen auf unb nieber hjanbeln, iio 

S)tc bort be§ Sluferftanbnen ®rab umfd^atten. 

3d^ Tiatite mid^ i^m mit ©ntäüdCen, banfte, 

©rl^ob, entbot, befdE)tr)or, — nur einmal nod^ 

S)ic fromme Äreatur ju feigen, bie 

Slid^t rulien fönne, h\2 fie itiren S)anl iiß 

3u feinen güfeen auögetoeinet. 

S»un? 

Umfonft! ®r toar ju unfrer 93itte taub 

Unb flo§ fo bittern ©|)ott auf mid^ befonberig . • ♦ 
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JBtö baburd^ abgcfd^rcdt . . . 

SWd^tö weniger! 
Sd^ trat i^n jebcn Za^ bon neuem an, 120 

Sie§ leben Xag bon neuem mid^ berl^öl^nen. 
SBo^ Utt id^ nid^t bon il^m ! SBoig l^ätt^ id^ nid^t 
9?od^ gern ertragen ! — Slber lange fd^on 
Äommt er nid^t mel^r, bie $ßalmen ju befud^cn, 
S)ie unferö Sluferftanbnen ®rab umfd^atten, 125 

Unb ntemanb toeife, too er geblieben ift — 
3^r ftaunt ? S^r finnt ? 

3dE) überbcnfe mir, 
SBa§ baö auf einen ®eift toie SRed^aö toot)t 
gür ©nbrudC mad^en mu§. ©idC) fo berfd^mal)t 
SSon bem ju finben, ben man l^od^jufd^ä^en lao 

@id^ fo gejiDungen fül^tt; fo toeggeftofeen 
Unb bod^ fo angejogen toerben — traun, 
S)a muffen ^erj unb Äopf fidC) lange janfen, 
Db SKenfd^enl^a^, ob ©d^toermut fiegen foH. 
Oft fiegt audE) feineig; unb bie 5ß]^antafie, 135 

S)ie in ben ©treit fid^ mengt, mad^t ©d^toärmer, 
Sei toetd^en balb ber So|)f baö ^erj, unb batb 
S)a^ ^er j ben Äopf mu^ fpieten. — ©d^Iimmer 2;aufd^ ! — 
S)aö te|tere, berfenn' td^ 9ied^a nid^t, 
Sft SRe^a^ gall: fie fd^toärmt 

SlHein fo fromm, 140 
©0 Iiebenött)firbig ! 
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Sft bod^ mä) gefd^toärmt ! 

SBomcl^mlid^ eine — Oriffe, totnn ^i)v toofft, 

3ft i^r fel^r tocrt. So fei tl^r ZtTtOj>df)tict 

ßetjt Srbifd^er unb feinet Srbifd^en; 

3)er Sngel einer, beren ©d^u^e fid^ i« 

Sl^r Keinem ^rj, t)on fiinbl^eit auf, fo gern 

SBertrauet glaubte, fei au^ feiner SBoIfe, 

3n bie er fonft öertjüHt, aud^ nod^ im geuer, 

Um fie gefd^toebt, mit ein^S afö J^enlpel^err 

^röorgetreten. — Säd^elt nidE)t ! — SBer toeife ? 100 

fia^t lad^elnb toenigften^ il^r einen SBal^n, 

3n bem fid^ 3ub' unb (Sl^rift unb^ äWufetmann 

^Bereinigen, — fo einen ffifeen SBal^n ! 

Slud^ mir fo fü§ ! — ®e]^, badtre ©aja, gel^ ; 

©iel^, toa^ fie mad^t, ob id^ fie f|)rcd^en fann. — ißs 

©obann fud^' id^ ben toilben, launigen 

©d^u^enget auf. Unb njenn it|m nod^ beliebt, 

^ierniebcn unter un^ ju toaUen, nod^ 

Setiebt, fo ungefittet SRitterf^aft 

3u treiben: finb' td^ il^n getoi§ unb bringt leo 

S^n t|er. 

Safa 

3t)r untemel^met biel. 

äKad^t bann 
3)er füfee SBatin ber ffifeem SBa^r^eit $ßta^ : — 
S)enn, ©aja, glaube mir, bem äWenfd^en ift 
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©n SKenfd^ noc^ immer lieber afö ein Sngel — 

©0 hjirft bu bod^ auf mid^, auf mid^ nid^t jümcn, les 

S)ie ^ugetfd^tpärmerin gcl^eilt ju fel^n? 

3l^r feib fo gut unb feib jugleidE) fo fd^ümm! 

3(^ fle^' ! — 3)od^ ^ört ! — boc^ fel^t ! — SDa f ommt fie felbft 

Btocttcr «itftrttt 

Stec^a unb bie äSorigen 

@o feib 3I|r e^ bod^ ganj unb gar, mein SBater? 

3d^ glaubt', 3f)r l^ättct Sure ©timme nur 170 

aSorauggefd^idCt SBo bleibt 3^r? SBa^ für »erge, 

gür SBüften, toa^ für ©tröme trennen unö 

S)enn nod^ ? 3t)r atmet SBanb an SBanb mit il^r 

Unb eilt nid^t Sure JRed^a ju umarmen? 

S)ie arme 9ied^a, bie inbeg verbrannte ! — 170 

gaft, faft verbrannte! gaft nur. ©d^aubert nidE)t! 

©lg ift ein garft'ger Zob, verbrennen. D ! 

aWein ^b ! mein liebet ^nb ! 

S^r mußtet über 
S)en ©uptirat, 2;igri^, Sorban, über — toer 
SBeife toa^ für SBaffer aü? — SBie oft ^ab' id^ lao 

Um @ud^ gejittert, el^ bag geuer mir 
©0 nalie lam ! " 5)enn feit baig geuer mir 
©0 nal^e fam, bünft mid^ im SBaffer fterben 
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©rquidung, Sabfal, ^Rettung. — S)od^ Sl^r fetb 

Sa 4ncl^t crtrunfen ; id), id^ bin ja itid^t iss 

SScrbronnt SBte tooüm tpir unö frcun unb ®ott, 

®ott toben ! (&t, er trug ®ud^ unb ben Siac^en 

8luf ^lügetn feiner unfid^tbaren ©nget 

S)ie ungetreuen ©tröm' l^inübcr» @r, 

Sr ttjtnite meinem @ngel, ba§ er fid^tbar löo 

?[uf feinem tuei^en gittid^e mid^ burd^ 

S)a^ geuer trüge — 

(SBetfeem Sittiche! 

Sa, j|a! ber toeij^e, öorgefpreijte SWantel 

5)e^ Xem^jetl^errn.) 

»ei^tt 

®r fid^tbar, fidE)tbar mid^ 

S)urd^g g^uer trüg', t>on feinem gittid^e iöö 

SSerttJcl^t — 3d^ alfo, iä) ^aV einen Sngel 

SBpn Slngefid^t ju Slngefid^t gefel^n, 

Unb meinen ©ngel. 

fRed^a tofir' e8 toert 
Unij üofirb* an i^m nid^tö ©d^önre^ fetin, ate er 
?ln tlir. 

SBem fd^meid^ett 3I|r, mein SSater ? toem ? 200 
S)em ©ngct oberSud^? 

3)i)d^ ptl' aud^ nur 
©n SKenfd^, — ein SKenfd^, toie bie 9?atur [ie täglid^ 
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Qkto&^xt, bir biefen S)icnft erjcigt, er ntüfetc 
gfir bid^ ein ®nflct fein. (£r müfet' unb tourbc. 

SRid^t fo ein Snget, nein! ein toirflidier; 206 

@ig toax gett)i§ ein toirf lid^er ! — ^abt 3t)r, 
3f)r fetbft bie SWöglic^feit, bafe ©nget finb/ 
S)a§ ©Ott jum Seften berer, bie i^n lieben, 
%nä) SBunber fönne tun, mid^ nid^t geletjrt? 
SdE) lieb' il|n ja. 

Unb er liebt bid^ unb tut 210 

gür bid^ unb beineögteidCien ftünblid^ SBunber, 

Sa, t|at fie fd^on bon aUer ©toigfeit 

gfir eud^ getan. 

9ie4a 

3)a^ §ör' id^ gem. 

SBie? toeil 
@S ganj natfirlid^, ganj aUtägtic^ flänge, 
aSenn bid^ ein eigenttid^er Siem^jet^err 215 

®erettet f)&ttz: foHt' cö barum weniger 
©in SBunber fein ? — ©er SBunber t|öd^ftei3 ift, 
S)afe un3 bie toaliren, edE)ten SBunber fo 
Smtägüd^ tocrben fönnen, toerben foHen. 
Oi)n biefe^ allgemeine SBunber tjätte 220 

®n S)enfenber tool^t fdEitoertid^ SBunber je 
©enannt, toaö Äinbem btofe fo tieifeen müfete, 
3)ie gaffenb nur ba^ Ungetoötinlid^fte, 
S)a^ Sieufte nur Verfölgen. 
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^oia au ^atfian 

SBoat 3^r benn 
3l^r olincbem fd^on überfpanntc^ §irn 225 

^nxä) fotd^erlci ©ubtititöten ganj 
Berfprengcn ? 

Safe mid) ! — SWeiner SRcd^a tpär' 
61g SBunberö nid^t genug, bafe fie ein SKenf^ 
©erettet, toetdien felbft fein Heiner SBunber 
6rft retten muffen? 3a, lein Heiner SBunber! 230 

3)enn toer t|at fd^on gehört, bafe ©alabin 
3c eineg %tmpdi)txin öerfd^ont? 3)afe je 
®n Xzxttpdijtn t)on if)m öerfd^ont ju toerben 
Sßcrlangt? gel^offt? il^m je für feine grei^eit 
3Re^r afö ben lebern ®urt geboten, ber 235 

©ein ©ifen fd^teppt, unb l^öd^ftenö feinen S)otd^? 

^a^ fd^ficfet für midE), mein S?ater. — S)arum eben 

SBar baö fein Ztxttpd^ttt ; er fc^ien e$ nur. — 

Äömmt fein gefangner 2;empett)err je anber^ 

äte jum getoiffen Xobe nad^ 3erufatem; 240 

©cl^t feiner in 3erufalem fo frei 

Uml^er: toie fiotte mid^ be^ 9?ad^tö freiwillig ^ 

S)enn einer retten fönnen? 

©iet), toie finnreidE)! 
Se^t, S)aia, nimm ba^ SBort. 3d^ l^ab' t^ ja 
SSon bir, bafe er gefangen f|ergefdE)idEt 245 

Sft ttjorben. D^ne 3^^ifcf keifet bu me^r. 
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9?un ja. — ©0 fagt man freitid^ ; — bod^ man fagt 

ßwflteid), ba§ ©dabin ben 2;cm|)etl^errn 

Segnabigt, toeil er feiner Srüber einem, 

S)en er befonberi^ tieb getiabt, fo äl^nlid^ fetie. 250 

S)od^ ba eig biete jtpanjig Saläre l^er, 

S)a§ biefer 93ruber nid)t mel^r lebt, — er f)k% 

3d^ toeife nid^t toie ; — er blieb, id^ toeife nid^t too : — 

©0 flingt ba§ ja fo gar — fo gar nngtaublid^, 

S)a§ an ber ganjen ©adE)e tool^I nid^tö ift. 255 

9latf^an 
©, S)aia ! SBarum toäre benn ba^ fo 
UnglaubüdE) ? S)od^ tool^t nidE)t — toie'iS tootit gefd^ie^t— 
Um lieber ettoag nodC) UngtaubüdE)er^ 
3u glauben ? — SBarum ptte ©atabin, 
©er fein ®efdE)tt)ifter inögefamt fo tiebt, 200 

3n jungem Salären einen SBruber nid^t 
9?od^ ganj befonberiS tieben fönnen ? — 5ßftegcn 
©id^ jtoei ®efid^ter nid^t ju ätinetn ? — 3ft 
Sin atter @inbrudC ein bertomer ? — SBirft 
S)aö nämtid^e nid^t mel)r ba^ nömtid^e? — 266 

©eit toenn? — SBo ftedft t|ier ba^ Ungtaubtid^e ? — 
(£i freitid^, toeife 3)aja, tü&v'^ für bidC) 
Äein SSunber met)r; unb beine SBunbcr nur 
S5ebürf . . . berbienen, toiU id^ fagen, ©tauben. 

S^r fpottet. 

SBeit bu meiner fpotteft. — S)od^ 270 

?lud^ fo nod^, 3ied^a, bteibet beine ^Rettung 
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®n SBunber, bcm nur ntögtid^, bcr bic ftrcngftcn 
ßntfd^Iüffc, bic unbänbiflftcn ©ntofirfc 
®cr Sföntgc, fein ©picl — tpcnn nid^t fein ®poü — 
®cm an ben fd^toäd^ften gäben lenft. 

3Kein SSater ! 270 
3Rein SSater, tpenn id^ itx', Sl^r »i^t, id^ itxe 

SSieInteiir, bu lä^t bid^ gern beleihten. — 
©iei|! eine ©tirn, fo ober fo getpölbt; 
S)er SRüdEcn einer 9?afe, fo bieintetir 
Site fo gefül^ret; Slugenbraunen, bie 280 

Stuf einem fd^arfen ober ftumpfen Änod^en 
©0 ober fo fid^ fd^Iängeln; eine Sinie, 
©in S5ufl, ein SBinfel, eine galt', ein SBal, 
©in Siid^tö auf eine§ toilben @uro|)aerö 
®eftd^t : — unb bu entf öntntft bem geur, in Slfien ! 286 
S)a^ toär' fein SBunber, tounberfüd^fge^ SSoff? 
SBarum bemül^t St)r benn nod^ einen ©ngel? 

SBog fd^abef lg — 3tQtfym, toenn id^ f|)red^en barf — 

Sei aUebem, bon einem ©ngel lieber 

Site einem SWenfd^en fid^ gerettet beulen? 290 

gül^It man ber erften unbegreiflid^en 

Urfad^e feiner SRettung nic^t fid^ fo 

SSiel näber? ^ ^ 

©tolj ! unb nid^td ate ©tolj ! S)er Stopf 
95on @ifen toiH mit einer filbern S^^QI^ 
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®crn au& bcr (Slut gcl^obcn fein, um fclbft 205 

®tn %op^ bon ©über ftd^ ju bifitf cn. — ^af) ! — 

Unb toQ^ t^ fd^abet, fragft bu? tpoö eg fd^abet? 

SBoig Pft eg? bfirft' id^ nur l^mtpieber fragen. — 

S)enn bein „©ic^ ®ott um fo biet näl^er füllten" 

Sft Unfinn ober ©otte^Iöfterung. — 300 

SHein e§ fd^abct ; ja, t^ fd^abet aUerbütg^. — 

Äommt ! I^ört mir ju. — SWd^t toal^r ? bcm SBcfen, boS 

S)id^ rettete, — e^ fei ein Sngel ober 

©in SKenfd^, — bem möd^tet il^r, unb bu befonbcr^^ 

®em tpieber biete grofee S)ienfte tun? — m 

yiiä)t toai)x ? — 9?un, einem ©ngel, tDOö für S)ienfte, 

gür grofee S)ienfte fönnt il^r bem mol^I tun? 

St)r fönnt il^m banlen, ju il^m feufgen, beten; 

Äönnt in (SntäüdEung über il^n jerfc^meljen ; 

Äönnt an bem S^age feiner geier faften, 310 

Sllmofen f|)enben. — 2lIIeg nid^ts. — S)enn mid^ 

S)euc^t immer, ba§ il^r felbft unb euer 9?äd^fter 

|)ierbei meit mel^r gewinnt afe er. @r toirb 

9?id^t fett burd^ euer Soften, toirb nid^t reid^ 

3)urd^ eure ©|)enben, toirb nic^t Ijerrüd^er 315 

S)urd^ eu'r ©ntjüdEen, toirb nid^t mäd^tiger 

3)urd^ eu'r SSertraun. 9?id^t toal^r ? StUein ein SRenfc^ ! 

© frettic^ f)aW ein SKenfc^, ettoaö für i^n 

3u tun, un^ met)r ®elegeni|eit berfc^afft. 

Unb ®ott toeife, toie bereit toir baju toaren! 320 

SlHein er tooHte ja, beburfte ja 
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@o t)6Qig nid^tö, tpar in fid^, mit fid^ fo 
SScrgnfiflfam, afe nur @ngcl finb, nur ©ngcl 
©ein fönncn. 

©nblid^. afe er gar ijerfd^toanb . . . 

Serfd^tpanb? — SBie benn öerf d^toanb ? — @id^ untern ^ßalmen 
3äd^t ferner feigen üe§ ? — SBie ? ober l^obt 326 

S^r toirflid^ fd^on il^n toeiter aufgefud^t? 

2)Qd nun ipol^l nid^t 

SRic^t, "^aia ? nid^t ? — S)a fie^ 
9lun, too^ eg fd^ob't ! — ©raufante ©d^toärmerinnen ! — 
SBenn biefer ©ngel nun — nun fronf fletoorben ! . . . 330 

ßranf! 

^onf! @r ipirb bod^ nid^t! 

99ei^a 

SBeld^ lalter Schauer 

»cfdat mid^ ! — ©aja ! — SWeine ©time, f onft 
©0 toatm, fül^r! ift auf einmal &^. 

*"**•" gr trt 

©in granfe, biefeS Äümaö unflctool^nt, 
Sft junfl, ber tiarten Slrbeit feinet ©tanbeg, 335 

3)e^ l^ungemg, SBad^cnö ungetool^nt. 

^anf! frani! 
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S)aö tpärc möglid^, meint ja 3lati)an nur. 

^ 9{atl|ait 

9htn liegt er ba! I^at meber greunb, nod^ ®elb 
©ic^ greunbe ju befolben. 

9le4a 

"&% mein SSater! 

Siegt ol^ne SBartung, ot)ne 9?at unb 3l^fP^ö^^ ^w 
®itt.9?aub ber ©d^merjen unb beö Xobe^ ba! 

9le4a 

@r, ber für eine, bie er nie 
®ef annt, gefetin — genug, e^ toax ein SÄenfd^ — 
3n^ geur fid^ ftürste . , . 

SRatl^an, fd^onet ilirer! 

S)er, toa^ er rettete, nid^t näl^er fennen, 346 

SKic^t toeiter feljen mod^t', um il|m ben S)anf 
Qu f|)aren . . . 

©d^onet it)rer, SRatl^an! 

aSetter 
Slud^ nic^t ju fet)n berlangt', e§ toäre benn, 
3)afe er jum jtoeitenmal e^ retten foHte — 
3)enn gnug, e^ ift ein SBenfc^ . . . 
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^övt auf unb fcl^t! 300 

S)cr, bcr ]^at, ftcrficnb ftd^ ju laben, nid^tö — 
Site bog »ctoufetfcin bicfcr Stat! 

|)ört auf! 
S^r tötet fie ! 

. Uub bu ^aft i^n fletötet ! — 
^ttft fo i^n töten f önnen. — SRed^a ! 3ied^o ! 
@g ift Slränei, nid^t ®ift, toa^ iä) btr reiche. 350 

(gr lebt ! — f omm ju bir ! — ift aud^ tDot)I nid^t franf , 
9Kd^t einmal f rani ! 

media 

©etoife ? — nid^t tot ? nid^t f ranI ? 

Qktoi% nid^t tot! 3)enn ®ott lo^nt ®ute^, t)ier 
®etan, aud^ l^ier nod^. — ®ei| ! — Söegreifft bu aber, 
SBiet)ieI anbäd^tig fd^toärmen leidster ate 36o 

®ut ^anbeln ift? SBie gern ber fd^Iafffte SWenfd^ 
Slnbad^tig fd^toärmt, um nur — ift er äujeiten 
©id^ fd^on ber Stbfic^t beutlid^ nic^t bemüht — 
Um nur gut l^anbeln nic^t ju bürfen? 

9iei^a 

SRein SBater! lafet, lafet Sure SRed^a bod§ 365 

Siie toieberum allein ! — 9?id^t toatir, er f ann 
Slud^ tool^I t)crreift nur fein ? — 
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m)t ! — «Dcrbüig«. - 
3d^ fcl^', bort ntuftert mit neugierigem Südf 
(Sin SKufelmann mir bie belobenen 
Äomele. Äennt il^r il^n? 

^! @uer 3)ertoifd^. sro 

9{at)im 

28er? 

@uer ©cmjifc^, ®uer ©d^ad^gefeH ! 

^^otliatt 

«t|)ofi? bad at^fi? 

Sfet beig ©ultan^ 
©d^ofemeiftcr. 

SBie ? 2tt|)afi ? 3;räumft bu tpieber ? — 
@r ift'ö ! — toal^rljafttg, ift'^ ! — f ömmt auf un^ ju. 
^inein mit eud^, gefd^toinb ! — 3Baö toerb' id^ l^ören ! ans 

2)rttter «uftritt 

92at§an unb ber ^ertoifd^ 

9lei§t nur bie ?lugen auf, fotoeit St)r fönnt! 

»ift bu'g ? S3ift bu eg nic^t ? — 3n biefer 5ßraci^t, 
©n SDertPifc^ ! . . . 

9?un? SBarum benn nid^t? 2&^t pd^ 
Äug einem S)ern)ifc^ benn nid^tö, gar nid^tg mad^en? 


\ 
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X tDo% genug ! — 3d^ badete mir nur immer, aso 

S)er S)ertDifd^ — fo ber redete ©ertoifd^ — tooH' 
2lu!^ fid^ nid^tö mod^en taffen. 

Seim 5ßro))]^eten ! 
J)a§ id^ fein red^ter bin, mag aud^ tpol^l tooi^r fein. 
3toar tocnn man mu§ — 

SRufe ! ©ertoif d^ ! — ©ertotfd^ mufe ? 
fieitt äRenfd^ mn^ muffen, unb ein 3)ertoifd^ mü^te? 385 
aja« müfef er benn? 

SBarum man il^n red^t bittet, 
Unb er für gut erlennt: baö mu§ ein S)ertoifd^. 

9{atltait 
Sei unferm ®ott ! S)a fagft bu tpal^r. — Sa§ bid^ 
Umarmen, 3Renfc^. — S)u bift bod^ nod^ mein greunb ? 

Unb fragt nid^t erft, toa^ id^ geworben bin ? 390 

%xoii bem, ipo^ bu getporben! 

^ertnifi^ 

Sönnf id^ nic^t 

®n Äerl im ©taat geworben fein, be§ greunbfd^aft 

@ud^ ungelegen to&re? 

9tatfiau 

SBenn bein ^rj 

9?od^ ©ertüifd^ ift, fo tpag' x6)'^ brauf. S)er fficrl 

3m ©toot ift nur bein Äleib. 
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2)a^ anä) geeiert 395 
SBiQ fein. — aSog meint S^r ? ratet ! — SBo^ tpär^ ic^ 
?ln ©Urem |)ofc? 

S)ertpifd^, toeitcr nid^tS. 
3)od^ nebenl^cr tpol^rfd^einlid^ — Äod^. 

*""'^* 9hm ja! 

SBein l^anbtoerf bei ®ud^ ju bcricmen. — Äod^ ! 
9?id^t ÄeCner avaS) ? — ®eftei|t, ba§ ©dabin 400 

SBid^ beffer fennt. — ©c^a^meifter bin ic^ bei 
Sl^m toorben. 

SDu? bei it)m? 

aSerfte^t : 
3)e^ fleinem ©d^afee^; benn beö großem tpaltet 
©ein SSater noc^ — be§ ©d^a^e^ für fein ^uö. 

©ein ^u^ ift gro§. 

Unb größer, ate 3t)r glaubt; 405 
3)enn jeber SBettler ift bon feinem ^ufe. 

^oä) ift ben Jöettlem • ©alabin f f einb — 

^ettoif4 

3)afe er mit ©trum|)f unb ©tiel fie ju bertiigen 
©id^ borgefefet, — unlb foHt' er felbft barüber 
3um Söettler toerben. 
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9hit|im 

S5rot)! @o mein' td^'8 eben. 410 

@r iff g anä) fd^on, tro| einem ! — 3)enn fein ©d^afe 
Sft jeben %a% mit Sonnenuntergang 
SBiel leerer nod^ ate leer. S)ie glut, fo l^od^ 
©ie morgend eintritt, ift beö SWittagig tängft 
SSerlaufen — 

9{at^ait 

SBeil Kanäle fie jnm Xeil 410 

SJerfd^Iingen, bie ju füHen ober jn 
SSerfto|)fen, gleid^ unmögtid^ ift. 

^ertpifi^ 

betroffen ! 
9latfiau 

3d^ fenne ba^! 

®ö taugt nun freilid^ nid^, 
SBenn gürften ®eier unter |[fem finb. 
3)od^ finb fie Sfer unter ®eiem, taugt'ig 420 

Slod^ jel^nmal toeniger. 

D nic^t bo^, SDertoifd^! 
5Ric^t bod^ ! 

^erloif4 

3^r l^abt gut reben, 3t)r ! — Kommt an : 

SBa^ gebt 3I|r mir? fo tref id^ meine ©teH' 

(£ud^ ab. 

9{atl|ait 

SBog bringt bir betne ©teile? 
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3»ir? 
9äd^t t)teL 2)od^ @ud^, @ud^ fann fie trefflid^ ipud^em. 426 
S)cnn ift cö ©66' int ©d^a^, — tpic öfter« ift, — 
©0 jiel^t Sl^r Sure ©d^Ieufen ouf, fd^icfet t)or 
Unb ncl^mt an Qm^trif too« @ud^ nur gcf&Ht 

9liittait 

Äud^ Qxn& öom 3in8 bcr 3inf^«? 

^ettoif4 

grciüd^ ! 

S9iö 
SKein ffia|)ital ju lauter 3^"!^« toirb. 4» 

^evi9if4 

2)0« locft @ud^ nid^t? ©o fd^reibet unfrcr greunbfd^aft 
SRur gleid^ ben ©d^eibebrief ! S)enn toal^rüd^ l^ob' 
3d^ fet)r auf @ud^ gered^net. 

SBa^rßd^? SBie 
S)enn fo? toie fo benn? 

S)a§ Sl^r mir mein Amt 

3Kit ©l^ren tnürbet füiircn l^elfen; ba§ 435 

Sd^ aCscit offne Saffc 6ci ©ud^ ^üe. — 

S^r f (Rüttelt? 

9{atl|att 

9lun, berfteiin toir uui^ nur red^t! 
$ier gibf 1^ ju unterfd^eiben. — 3)u ? toarum 
Tic^t bu ? «t^fi Siertoifc^ ift ju aUm, 
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SBoS id^ öcrmag, mir ftefc^ tpiUfontmcn. — Aber 440 
St^afi 3)cftcrbar bc^ ©alabin, 
j)er — bcm — c^^^^ 

©rrict id^'ig nid^t ? S)aJ5 Sl^r bod^ immer 
©0 gut ate flufl, fo Hug ate tocifc fcib ! — 
®ebulb! SBo^ S^r am $afi unterfd^eibet, 
©oH balb gefd^iebcn toicber fein. — ©el^t ba 445 

^q2 @l^renfleib, bo^ ©alabin mir gab. 
&) t§ t)erfd^offcn ift, tf) c8 ju Summen 
©etporben, tpic fic einen S)ertpifd^ fleiben, 
^ängt'i^ in Serufalem am SRagel, unb 
3d^ bin am (SangeS, tpo id^ leidet unb barfuß 400 

S)en l^ei^en ©anb mit meinen fiel^rern trete. 


2)ir äl^nlid^ gnug! 


2)ein l^öd^fted ®ut! 


^eniiif4 

Unb ©d^ad^ mit il^nen f^Jtele. 

9{at^iitt 


^vmifdl 

3)enft nur, toa^ mid) tjerfül^rte ! — 
Somit ic^ felbft nid^t länger betteln burfte? 
S)en reid^en 3Rann mit JBettlem f))ielen lönnte? 405 
SSermögenb to&t\ im ^ui ben reic^ften Jöettler 
3n einen armen Sieid^en 5U t)ertoanbeln? 

2)aiS nun n^ol^I nid^t 

^eniitf4 

SBeit ettoa^ Äbgefd^madEter^ ! 
3d^ fül^lte mid^ jum erftenmal gefd^meid^elt, 
S)urd^ ©alabini^ gutl^erj'gen SBal^n gefd^meic^elt, — 46o 
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9tattim 

S)er toar? 

®tn SBettler toiffe nur, toic SBettIcm 
3umutc fei; ein JBcttIcr l^abe nur 
®clemt, mit guter 3Beife SBcttlern geben- 
„S)ein SSorfal^r", \pxad) er, „toox mir öiel ju falt, 
Sn tauf). @r gab fo unl^olb, toenn er gab, . 465 
©rfunbigte fo ungeftüm fid^ crft 
SRac^ bem ©ntpfänger; nie jufrieben, bafe 
@r nur ben SRangel lenne, tooHt' er aud^ 
3)eig SWangefö Urfad^' toiffen, um bie ®abe 
SRad^ biefer Urfad^' füjig abäutoägcn. 470 

S)a^ toirb Sll-^^afi nid^t! @o unmilb milb 
SBirb ©alabin im |)afi nic^t erfd^einen! 
?rt|)afi gleid^t berftopften Siöl^ren nid^t, 
S)ie it)re flar unb ftiH. em|)fangnen SBaffer 
©0 unrein unb fo fprubelnb toiebergeben. 475 

2lt|)afi benft, %h^a^ fü^It toie ic^ !'' — 
@o lieblid^ flang be^ SSogler^ 5ßfeife, bi^ 
S)er (Sintpel in bem 9?efee toar. — 3d^ ®edE ! 
3d^ eineg ®edEen ®cdE! 

9{at|ait 

®emad^, mein ©ertoifd^, 
(Semad^ ! 

© toaig ! — @^ toär' nid^t OedEerei, 48o 
S3ei ^unberttaufenben bie SRenfd^en brüdEen, 
3luömergeln, J)lünbern, martern, toürgen unb 
@in 9Kenfd^enfreunb an ©njeln fd^einen tooHen? 
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®ö todr' nid^t ©cdfcrei, bc8 ^öd^ftcn SKilbe, 

J)ic fonber «u^toa^t über ööf' unb ®ute 486 

Unb glur unb SBüftenci, in ©onncnfd^cin 

Unb Siegen fid^ Verbreitet, — nad^juöffen, 

Unb nid^t beg ^öd^ften immer boHe ^anb 

3u ^aben ? 2Bag ? eg tpäf nid^t OedEeret . . . 

9tatfian 
©enug! l^ör' auf! 

^eniiif4 

Saßt meiner ®edEerei 490 

SRid^ bod^ nur aud^ ertoätjnen ! — SBoö ? e^ toöre 

SRid^t ®edEerei, an folc^en ®edEereien 

3)ie gute ©eite bennod^ augäuf|)üren, 

Um Slnteil, biefer guten ©eite toegen, 

3ln biefer ©edEerei ju nel^men? §e? asö 

S)OiS ni^t? 

9lat^iitt 

Stt*|)afi, mad^e, ba§ bu balb 

3n beine SBüfte toieber lömmft. 3d^ fürd^te, 

®rab unter SBenfd^en möd^teft bu ein 9Kenfc^ 

Rn fein t)erlemen. 

Siecht, bag fürd^f id^ aud^. 
Sebt tPot)I ! 

©0 l^äfüg ? — SBarte bod^, Stt^afi ! soo 
entläuft bir benn bie SBfifte ? SBarte boc^ ! — 
S)a§ er mid^ l^örte ! — ^e, 2lt|)afi ! t)ier ! — 
SBeg ift er, unb id^ f)&ü! it)n nod^ fo gern 
9iad^ unferm Xentpell^errn gefragt SSermutüc^, 
S)a§ er xi)n fennt 
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Vierter ^njitiü 

Xaia eilig ^etUu 92at§an 

D SRat^an, SRatl^on! 

SBog gibf g ? 

er läfet fid^ tPiebcr fe^n ! Sr löfet 
©id^ toicbcr fcl^n! 

aSer, S)aia? toer? 

@r! er! 

@r? er? — SBonn läfet ftd§ ber nic^t fe^n! — Sa fo, 

9?ur euer @r l^eifet er. — S)a^ foßf er nid^t ! 

Unb tpenn er anä) ein ©ngel toäre, nid^t! sio 

®t toanbelt untern ^ßalmen toieber auf 

Unb ob unb brid^t bon 3^^* ä" 3^^* P^ S)otteIn. 

©ie effenb ? — unb afe Xempell^err ? 

SßoS quält 
Sl^r mid^ ? — ^i)x gierig Sug' erriet i^n t)inter 
2)en bid^t berfd^rönften ^almen fd^on unb folgt sis 
^i)m unberrüdt. ©ie läßt Sud^ bitten, — (£ud^ 
JBcfd^toören, — ungefäumt il^n anjugeiin. 
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D eilt! @tc tüirb @ud^ au^ bcm g^nfter toinfcn, 
D6 er l^inaufgeljt ober toeiter 06 
©ic^fc^Iägt. Deilt! ^^^^^ 

©0 tüie id^ t)om flamele 520 

©eftieflen ? — ®ä)idt \xä) ha^ ? — ®t% eile bu 
3t|m ju unb ntelb' il)m meine SBieberfunft 
®t6 aä)t, ber 93iebemtann l^at nur mein ^au^ 
3n meinem Slbfein nid^t betreten tooHen, 
Unb lömmt nid^t ungern, toenn ber SSater felbft 526 
3t|n laben läfet, ©el^, .fag\ id^ laff ti|n bitten, 
S^n Iierjüd^ bitten ♦ . . 

Sin umfonft! Sr lömmt 
Sud^ ntd^t — S)enn furj, er fömmt ju feinem Suben. 

©ö öcl)r gc]^ toenigftenig it)n anjulialten, 

3t)n tpentgften^ mit betnen Singen ju 530 

begleiten. — ®e]^, ic^ fomme gleich bir nad^. 

^tatkan eilt l^inein unb ^aia l^etauS 

^fiitftet ^n^ttitt 

Brette: ein ^lat mit ^almen, 

unter toeld^en ber ^empel^err auf unb niebet gel^t. ©in ^ofter^ 
bruber folgt x^m in einiger Entfernung von ber @eite, immer a(d 

o5 er i§n anreben xooUe 

Ttmpttffttt 
Sier folgt mir nic^t bor langer -SBeile ! — ©iel^, 
SB3ie fd^ielt er nad^ ben ^änben ! — ®uter SBrubcr, — 
3d^ fann @ud^ aud^ tooI)I SSater nennen, ntd^t? 
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Sßur Särubcr, — ßaienbruber nur, ju bicncn. sas 

3a, guter SBruber, toer nur felbft toa^ ^ättc! 
»ei ®ott ! »ei ®ott ! 3c^ ^abe nic^tö — 

Unb bodg 

SRed^t toarmen S)anl! ®ott geb' ®ud^ taufenbfad^, 

SBo^ 3]^r gern geben tPoHtet. S)enn ber SBiUe, 

Unb nid^t bic ®abe mad^t ben ®eber. — STud^ 540 

SBarb id^ bcm §errn Sllmofen^ tpegen gar 

Sßid^t nad^gcfd^idEt. 

Xtmptlf^txx 

S)od^ aber nadigef d^idEt ? 

3a, auö bem Älofter. 

XtmptUittx 

SBo id^ eben je^t 

®in Weinet 5ßilgerma]^t ju finben I)offte! 

j^lofterüntber 

2)ie 2;ifd^e toaren fd^on befe^t; tomm' aber 545 

S)er ^rr nur toieber mit äurüdf. 

aBoju? 

3d^ t)abe gteifd^ tt)o\)l lange nid^t gegeffen, 
Stßein, too^ tut'ig ? SDie Satteln [inb ja reif. 

l^Iofterlintber 

9lel)m' fid^ ber §err in ad^t mit biefer grud^t 

ßubiel genoffen tauQt fie nid^t, t)erftot)ft 000 

3)ie 2RiIä, mad^t meland^olifdieö ©eblüt 
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XtmptHttt 

SBeim td^ nun meland^oüfd^ gern mtd^ fül^tte ? — 
^oä) bicfcr SBarnung tpegcn tourbct S^^r 
9Kir bod^ nid^t nad^gefd^idft ? 

O nein ! — 3c^ foll 
Wxä) nur nad^ @ud^ crfunben, auf bcn Sai)n öbö 

@ud^ fül)lcn. 

Unb baö fagt St)r mir fo fettft? 

l^Iofterüntber 

SBarum nid^t? 

Sem4»e(l|err 

(@in Dcrfd£)mi^ter Säruber !) — §at 
S)ag Älofter ©urci^gleid^en mcl)r? 

j^lofiterüntbev 

SBcife ni^t 
3d^ mufe gcl^ord^cn, lieber $crr. 

Xtmpttiitn 

Unb ba 

®c]^ord^t 3^r benn aud£), ol^ne öiel ju Kugeln? 060 

l^tofteriTttbeY 

SBär'^ fonft ge{)ordE|en, lieber $err? 

(S)a§ bod^ 
3)ic (Einfalt immer rcd^t beI)Qft !) — Sfir bürft 
9Wtr bod^ aud^ tool^I Vertrauen, tocr mid^ gern 
©cnouer f ennen möd^te ? — SDafe Sl^r'g f elbft 
ffhä)t fcib, tt)ill id^ tt)oi)I fd^tofiren* 
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^(nfterüntber 

3iemte mir'^? m 
Unb frommte mir'^? 

SBem äiemt unb frommt ©3 bemi, 
©aß er fo neubegierig ift? SBem bcnn? 

S^Iofterüntber 

S)em 5ßatriard^en, muß id^ glauben ; — benn 
S)er fanbte mid^ @ud^ nad^. 

Senttied^erv 

SDer 5ßatriard)? 

S!ennt ber ba^ rote ^euj auf toeißem 3Kantet öto 

SWic^t beffer? ^. ^ . . 

ßenn' ja iä)'^ ! 

Xtmpttfittx 

9?un, SBruber ? $Wun ? — 

Sei) bin ein Sempelt)err, unb ein gefangner. — 

@e^' id^ l^inju: gefangen bei ^^ebnin, 

2)er S3urg, bie mit be§ ©tiöftanb^ lefeter ©tunbe 

SBir gern erftiegen l^ätten, um fobann 675 

Sluf ©ibon loöjugetin ; — fe^' id^ l^inju : 

©elbjtoanäigfter gefangen unb allein 

SSom ©alabin begnabiget : fo toeiß 

3)er 5ßatriard^, toa^ er ju toiffen brandet — 

3Ket)r, aU er brandet. 

^(ofterüntber 
aSol^t aber fd^toerüd^ mtfyc, b80 
Site er fd^on toeiß. — @r toüßt' aud^ gern, toarum 
3)er §err bom ©alabin begnabigt toorben, 
@r ganj aöein. 
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%tmpttfittx 

SBeife xä) ba^ felber ? — ©d^on 
S)cn ^fe entblößt, fniet' id^ auf meinem SRantel, 
3)en ©treid^ ertoartenb, ate mid^ fd^ärfer ©atabin öss 
3n^ Äuge fa§t, mir näl)er fpringt unb tointt 
9Kan l^ebt mid^ auf; id^ bin entfeffelt, toiH 
Sl^m banfen, fei)' fein Slug' in 3;ränen: ftumm 
3ft er, bin id^ ; er gel^t, id^ bleibe. — SBie 
SRun boiS äufammenl)ängt, enträtfle fid^ öqo 

S)er ^atriard^e felbft. 

@r fd^Iiefet barauö, 
3)a§ &ott ju großen, großen 2)ingen @ud^ 
SRüff aufbehalten ^aben. 

%tmptl^tn 

3a, ju großen! 
©n Subenmäbd^en au^ bem geur ju retten, 
Sluf ©inai neugierige 5ßitger ju ö«j 

©eleiten, unb bergleid^en mel)r. 

SBirb fd^on 
9?od^ fommen ! — Sft injlDifd^en aud^ nid^t übel. — 
SSieHeid^t l^at felbft ber 5ßatriard^ bereite 
SBeit toid^t'gere ®efd^äfte für ben §errn. 

2^emtie(l|err 

©0? meint 3I)r, SBruber? ^t er gar ®ud^ fd^on eoo 
SBo^ merfen laffen? 
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ftfaifleYliniber 

©, jatoo^I ! — 3c^ fott 
3)cn §crm nur crft crgrünbcn, ob er fo 
S)cr ättonn tooljl ift. 

SRun ja ; ergrünbct nur ! 
(3d^ toill bod^ feiert, toic ber ergrünbct !) — 3hm ? 

3)ai3 Äürjfte toirb tool^I fein, ba§ td^ bem §erm eos 

®an5 grabeju beg 5ßatriard^en SBunfd^ 

eröffne. 

2^emtie(l|erv 

SBoIiI ! 

@r l^ötte burd^ ben ^rm 
®m Särtefd^en gern beftellt 

%tmptlfittx 

3)urd^ mid^? 3d^ bin 
Äein SBote. — S)o^, ba^ toäre bo^ ®efd^äft, 
3)a^ toeit glorreid^er fei, afe 3ubenmäbd^en eio 

S)em geur entreißen? 

3Ru§ bod^ tool)!! S)enn — fagt 
3)er 5ßatriard^ -7- an biefem SBriefd^en fei 
S)er ganjen St)riften{)eit fe{)r t)iel gelegen. 
3)ieig SBriefd^en toot)I beftellt ju l^aben, — fagt 
S)er 5ßatriard^ — tüerb' einft im §immel ®ott 6I6 

SKit einer gang befonbern Srone IoI)nen. 
Unb biefer Ärone — fagt ber 5ßatriard^ — 
©ei niemanb toürb'ger ate mein ^err. 
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Ate x^ ? 

S)cntt bicfc fironc ju ücrbicncn, — fagt 

S)er 5ßatriard^ — fei fd^toerlid^ jcntanb auä) 620 

®e[d^idttcr ate mein ^rr. 

StUftttinnhtt _ . . 

per frei; fönn' überall ftd^ l^ier befcl)n; 

SSerftcl^', toic eine ©tabt ju ftürmen unb 

Qu fd^irmcn ; f önnc — fagt ber 5ßatriard^ — 

3)ic ©törf unb ©d^toäd^e ber t)on ©alabin 620 

9?cu aufgcfül^rten, innern, jtoeiten ättauer 

Slm beften fd^äfeen, fte am bcutlid^ften 

S)cn ©treitem ®ottcö — fagt ber 5ßatriard^ — 

Scfd^reibcn. 

XtmptUfm 

®uter Sruber, toenn id^ boä) 

^fimt Quä) beS S5ricfd^citö nöi)cm Snl^alt toüfetc. eao 

Sa bcn, — bcn toci^ id^ nun tüof)! nid^t fo red^t. 

3)ag SBrtefd^cn aber ift att Äönig ^ß^ilipt). — 

3)cr 5ßatrtard^ , . . 3d^ l^ab' mtd^ oft gctounbcrt, 

SBte bod^ ein J^eiliger, . ber fonft fo ganj 

3m pmmcl lebt, jugleid^ fo untcrrid^tct 636 

SBon Singen biefer SBelt ju fein l^erab 

©id^ laffen lann. ©ig mu^ ii)m fauer toerben. 
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Senttielllerr 

SWun bann ? S)er 5ßatriard^ ? — 

l^Iofterüruber _^ _ 

aSeiB ganj genau, 

®anä äuüerläfftg, tt)ie unb tt)o, toic ftarf, 
Sßon tüeld^er ©eite ©atabin, im gaU m 

©§ üötttg n)ieber to^get)t, feinen ^elbjug 
(Eröffnen toirb. 

S)a§ tüeife er? 

3a, unb möd^t 
@^ gern bem Äönig 5ßl)ilip|) toiffen laffen, 
3)amit ber ungefäl^r emteffen tonne, 
D6 bie ®efa{)r benn gar fo fd^redHid^, um 645 

3Rit ©alabin ben aBaffenfaCeftanb, 
!Den ©uer Drben fd^on fo brat) gebrod^en, 
@^ lofte tüa§ t§ n)oIIe, tüieber l^er 
3u [teilen. 

3Beld^ ein 5ßatriard^ ! — Sa fo ! 
3)er liebe, ta|)fre 9Kann tüiH mid^ ju feinem ew 
(Semeinen SBoten, tüiH mid^ — jum ©pion. — 
Sagt @uerm 5ßatriard^en, guter Sruber, 
©obiel S^r mid^ ergrünben fönnen, tüär' 
3)ag meine ©ad^e nid^t. — 3d^ muffe mid^ 
9?od^ ate ®efangenen betrad^ten, unb ess 

S)er 2;empel^erren einziger S3eruf 
@ei, mit bem ©d^tüerte breinäufd|lagen, nid^t 
Äunbfdiafteret ju treiben. 
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^aä)t' iä)'^ bo^ ! — 

SBiII'§ aud^ bcm ^erm nid^t eben fel^r öerübeln. — 

Stoav f ömmt ba^ 93e[te nod^. — !Der ^ßatriard^ eeo 

^iemäd^ft l^at aufgeflattert, tt)ie bie SSefte 

©id^ nennt, unb too auf Sibanon fte liegt, 

3n ber bie unget)euren Summen ftedEen, 

9Kit toetd^en ©alabin^ üorftd^t'fler SSater 

S)a^ ^eer befolbet unb bie ^^^öftungen ees 

S)e^ Stiegig beftreitet. ©atabin verfügt 

SSon Qdt äu Qdt auf abgelegnen 3Begen 

^aä) biefer Sßefte ftd|, nur faum begleitet — 

Sbr merft bodb? 

Semtielllerr 

9?immerme{)r ! 

^(ofter^ntber _. 

SBaö tpare ba 

SBol^I leidster, afe beg ©alabin^ ftd^ ju 67o 

SBemäd^tigen ? ben ®arauö ifim ju mad^en? — 

3]^r fd^aubert ? — D, e^ I)aben fd^on ein 5ßaar 

®ottigfürd^t'ge 3Karoniten fid^ erboten, 

SBenn nur dn toadCrer 3Kann fie fül^ren toolle, 

3)a^ ©tüdE JU n)agen. 

Semtie(l|err 
Unb ber ^ßatriard^ 670 

§att' aud£) ju biefem toadtm SRanne mid^ 

erfebn? 

^ StUfttthtnhtx 

er glaubt, ba^ Äönig 5ß^iltt)p tool^I 
SBon 5ßtoIemai^ auö bie §anb l^ierju 
Sm beften bieten fönne. 
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ättir? mir, »ruber? 
9Ktr? ^bt ^f)v nxä)t gcl^firt? nur crft gcl^ört, eso 
SBa^ ffir aScrbinblid^fcit bem ©alabin 
Sc§ ^abc? 

SBoIiI i)aV xdi)'^ gehört. 

Unb boä)? 
^loftertoibeY 

Sa, — meint ber 5ßatriard^ — bog toäf fd^on gut: 
®ott aber unb ber Drben . . . 

^nbem ntd^t^! 
®ebieten mir fein JSubenftücI! 

®ett)i^ nid^t ! — 686 
9hir — meint ber 5ßatriqrd^ — fei SBubenftücf 
SSor SRenfd^en nid^t aud^ SubenftüdE bor @ott. 

Semtielllerr 

3d^ toäf bem ©alabin mein ßeben fd^ulbig: 
Unb raubt' x\)m feinet ? 

$ßfui ! ' — S)od^ bliebe — meint 
3)er $patriard^ — nod^ immer ©alabin 600 

@in geinb ber S{)riftenl)eit, ber @uer greunb 
Qn fein fein 9ledE|t ertoerben fönne» 
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grcunb ? 
%n bcm id^ blofe ntd^t toill jum ©d^urten toerbcn, 
Qnm unbanfbarcn S^urf cn ? 

ftfaiflerlintber 

«üerbingig ! — 
3toar — meint bcr 5ßatnard^ — bc^ Sanier fei 695 
SKan quitt, üor ®ott unb ättenfci^en quitt, tocnn un^ 
S)er S>ienft um unferttoiHen nid^t gefd^el^en. 
Unb ba Verlauten toolle, — meint ber ^ßatriard^ — 
S)a§ @ud^ nur barum ©alabin begnobet, 
SBeil il^m in Surer SRien', in ®uerm SBefen 700 

@o toQ^ t)on feinem SBruber eingcleud^tet . . • 

%tmptl^tn 

%nä) biefeg toeife ber 5ßatriard^, unb bod^? — 

«^ ! tüäre ba^ getoife ! Sit), ©dabin ! — 

SBic? bic Statur l^ätt' aud^ nur ©inen 3^9 

SBon mir in beineS Sruberig gorm gebitbet, tos 

Unb bem entft)räd^e nid^t^ in meiner ©eete? 

SBoiS bem entfpräd^e, tfinnt' id^ unterbrüdEen, 

Um einem 5ßatriard^en ju gefallen ? — 

Statur, fo leugft bu nid^t ! ©0 toiberfprid^t 

©id^ ©Ott in feinen SBerf en nid^t ! — ®el)t, 95ruber ! — 710 

©rregt mir meine ®alle nid^t ! — ®d)t ! get)t ! 

SHnftttUnhtt 

3d^ Qtf)\ unb gel^^ Dergnügter, afe id^ fam. 
SSerjeilie mir ber ^err. SBir Älofterleute 
©inb fd^ulbig, unfern Dbern ju gefiord^en. 
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©edifter 9tttftritt 

^er Xtmptif)ttt unb ^aja, bte ben Xemipelf^evm fd^on «ine 
3eit(ang t)on iDeitem beobad^tet l^atte unb ftd^ nun i§m näl^ert 

S)cr Äloftcrbruber, tüie mid^ bünft, ließ in 715 

S)cr bcftcn Saun' tl^n nid^t — S)od^ muß id^ mein 

5ßafet nur tüogen. 

Semtielllerr 

9?un, t)ortreff(i^ ! — Sögt 

S)Qg ©t)rid^toort tt)ot)t, baß SRönd^ unb SBeib, unb SBeib 

Unb 3Köni be^ 3;cufcfö bcibe Prallen ftnb ? 

@r toirft mid^ t)eut au^ einer in bie anbre. 720 

aSog fei)' ic^ ? — ebler »litter, (Suc^ ? — ®ott S)anf ! 
®ott taufcnb S)ant ! — SBo I)Qbt 3t)r benn 
S)ie ganjc 3^** geftedEt ? — Sl^r fcib bod^ tool^I 
Sßid^t feanf gctocfen? 

%tmpttfittx 

Sßein. 

®efunb bod^? 

Semtielllerv 

3a. 

SBir toarcn ©urcttocgen n)al)riid^ ganj 725 

SBefümmcrt. 

Xtmpttfittt 

©0? 

S^r tpart getoiß Zerreißt? 
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©traten ! 

Unb famt l^cut crft totcbcr? 

ZtmptUtn 

®cftern. 

%nä) SRcd^o^ SSatcr ift l^eut angcfommcn. 
Unb nun barf Slcd^a bod^ ft)o{)I l^offcn? 

Senttielliert 

SBarum ftc @ud^ fo öftere bitten laffcn. 730 

S^^r SSatcr labet ®ud^ nun fctbcr balb 

Slufg bringlidij'te. (£r fömmt t)on SBab^Ion 

9Kit ätoanäig l^od^betabcnen ßamcicn 

Unb allem, toa^ an ebcin ©pcäcreicn, 

8In ©teincn unb an Stoffen Snbicn 735 

Unb $ßcrftcn unb ©^rien, gar ©ina 

Äoftbarc^ nur getoätiren. 

Äaufc nid^tö. 

©ein SBoIf t)crcl)rct x\)n afe einen gfirften. 

S)od^ ba^ eö il^n ben SBeifen 9?atl)an nennt 

Unb nid^t t)ielmel)r ben SReid^en, i)at mid^ oft 740 

©etounbert. 

Semtielllerv 

©einem SSoIf ift reid^ unb n)eife 

SBieHeid^t bag nämlid^e. 
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SSor aUcm aber 
^tt'g il^n bcn ®utcn nennen muffen. S)enn 
Sl^r fteHt @ud^ gar nid^t öor, tote gut er ift. 
2lfe er erful^r, toieDiel @ud^ SRed^a fd^ulbig, 7« 

aSog l^ätt' in biefem SlugenblidEe nid^t 
@r aUe^ @ud^ getan, gegeben! 

ei! 

SJerfud^t'g unb f ommt unb fel^t ! 

Semfienierr 

aSa^ bcnn ? toie fd^nctt 
ein SlugenblidE Dorübcr ift? 

SBenn er fo gut nid^t tüav\ e^ mir fo lange 7ßo 

S5ei il)m gefallen laffen? ätteint Sl^r ettoa, 

3(^ fü^Ie meinen SBert afö ß^riftin nid^t? 

Slud^ mir toarb'^ üor ber SBiegc nid^t gefungen, 

S)a6 id^ nur barum meinem @I|'gemaI|I 

9?ad^ 5ßalöftina folgen tofirb', um ba 706 

Sin Subenmäbd^en ju erjiel^n. ®ö toar 

9Kein lieber ®l)'gemal)I ein ebler Äned^t 

3n Äaifer gricbrid^ö ^eere — 

SSon ©eburt 
ein ©d^toeijer, bem bic ei^r' unb ®nabe toarb, 
^it ©einer Äaiferli^en äÄajeftät 7eo 
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3n einem Sluffe ju erfaufen. — SBeib ! 

SBieüicIinal l^abt Sl^r mir bo^ fd^on erjäl^It? 

^ört ^tyc bcnn gar nid^t auf, mid^ ju Verfolgen? /J 

©erfolgen! lieber Qiottl 

Sem)iell|err 

Sa, ja, verfolgen. 
Sd^ toxU nun einmal @ud^ nid^t toeiter fel^n! res 

9?id^t l^ören! SBill t)on @ud^ an eine %at 
3li6)t fort unb fort erinnert fein, bei ber 
3d^ nid^t^ gebadet, bie, toenn id^ bruber benfe, 
3um SRätfel üon mir felbft mir toirb. 3^^^ möd^t' 
3d^ fie nid^t gern bereuen. 2lber fei)t, 770 

@reignct fo ein %dfl fid^ »ieber: 3I|r 
@eib fd^ulb, toenn id^ fo rafd^ nid^t {|anb(e; n^enn 
3d^ mid^ üorlier erlunb' — unb brennen taffe, 
SBoS brennt 

»etoal^re ®ott! 

SeiiM»eniefr 

SSon l^eut an tut 
SRir ben ®efallen toenigften^, unb fennt 770 

SWid^ toeiter nid^t 3d^ bitt' ®ud^ brum. Slud^ laßt 
S)en SSater mir t)om §alfe. Sub' ift 3ube. 
3d^ bin ein ^jluniper ©^toab\ SDe^ 3Käbd^en^ »ilb 
3ft längft aviS meiner ©eele, n)enn e^ je 
S)a toar. 

S)od^ @ure^ ift au^ il)rer nid^t 78o 
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Semfieniert 

SBoi^ foß'« nun aber ba? toa^ fott'«? 

SBcr tocife! . 
®tc SKcnfd^cn ftnb nid^t immer, too^ fte fd^eincn. 

Semt»e^err 

S)od^ feiten etoog Seffer^. 

Q^t gel^t 

SBartet bo^ ! 

SBo^ eilt 3]^r? 

Semfieniefr 

SBeib, mad^t mir bie ^almen nid^t 

SSerl^afet, Worunter id^ fo gern fonft n)anble. 786 

©0 gel^, bu bentfd^er 93ör ! fo gel^ ! — Unb bod^ 
9Ku§ id^ bie ®pnx be^ %kxt^ nid^t berlieren. 

®ie a^^t ilgm bon koeitem nad^ 
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B^tne: bed @u(tand ^alaft 
@a(abin unb @ittal^ fpielen ©d^ad^ 

SBo btft bu, ©alabin? SBie fpicift bu ^cut? 

Salobiit 

5«ici^t gut? 3c| backte boc^. 

gut mtd^, unb faum. 
9?imm biefcn QnQ jurüdf. 

SBarum? 

S)cr ©pringcr 790 

9Btrb unbcbcdCt. 

Salobttt 

Sft tt)al)r. 9?un fo! 

(Sittall 

©0 jtcl^' 
3d^ in bic ®a6cl 

^olobiit 

SBicbcr toal)r. — &ä)aä) bann ! 

@itta]| 

SBo^ ^ilft bir ba^? ^ä) fefee bor, unb bu 

Sift, tote bu toorft 

47 
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%v^ bicfcr Älcmmc, fcl^' 
Sd^ tDO% tft ol^nc 95ufec nid^t ju fommcn. w 

SKafl'ig! nimm bcn ©^jringcr nur. 

^ä) n)tQ t^n ntd^t 

3ti^ flcl^' borbet. 

6a(abiit 

3)u [c^enfft mir nid^tö. S)ir liegt 

?ln bicfcm ^laftc mcl^r afö an bcm ©^jringcr. 

Sann fein. 

3J?ad^' bcinc SRcc^nung nur ntd^t ol^nc 
3)cn aSirt. S)cnn fic^ ! SBa« gilf i3, bo« toarft bu nid^t aoo 
SBcrmutcn ? 

greilid^ nid^i SBie fonnt' id^ aud^ 
SBermuten, bag bu beiner Königin 
©0 mübc toärft? 

@a(abiii 

3d^ meiner Äönigin? 

Bim 

Sd^ fcl^* nun fd^on, id^ foH l^cut meine taufenb 
3)inar', fein SRaferind^en mel^r getoinnen. »» 

@a(abiii 

SaSiefo? 

etttat 

grag' nod^ ! — ©eil bu mit gteife, mit aßer 

©etoalt Verlieren toiUft. — S)od^ babei finb' 

3d^ meine Sled^nung nid^t. 2)enn auger, bag 
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©h fold^cg ©<ncl bo^ untcrl^aftenbftc 

9Kd^t ift, gctoann td^ immer mä)t am mciften sio 

9Rtt bir, tocnn td^ ücrior? SBenn l^ft bu mir 

2)cn ©aft, mid^ be5 Verlornen ©|)icle3 tocgcn 

3u tröftcn, bo^J^jelt nid^t l^cmad^ gefd^cnft? 

@t ficl^! fo l^ättcft bu jatüol^I, tocnn bu 

SScrIorft, mit gleife Verloren, ©d^tocfterd^cn ? 810 

Bim 

3um toenigftcn fann gar tool^I fein, bafe bcinc 
greigebiflieit, mein liebet JBrüberd^cn, 
©d^ulb ift, bafe td^ nid^t bcffer f|)ielen lernen. 

&alMu 

SBir lommen ab öom ©^)iele. 2ßad^' ein @nbe! 

©0 bleibt e^ ? 9?un benn : ©d^ad^ ! unb bo^)|)eIt ©d^ad^ ! 

BaUhin 

Slun freiüd^, biefe^ Slbfd^ad^ l^ab' id^ nid^t 821 

©efel^n, bog meine Königin jugleid^ 

3Wit mebertoirft. 

@itta4 

SBar bem nod^ abjul^elfen? 
Saft fel^n. 

SRein, nein; nimm nur bie Königin. 
3d^ toar mit biefem ©teine nie red^t glüdtüd^. 826 

Bim 

SSIoft mit bem ©teine? 
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gort bamtt ! — ©o^ tut 
SRir m6)tö. 3)cnn fo ift oQeg toiebcrum 

«^**- «M 

SBtc l^öfttd^ man mit Äöntgtimcn 
SBerfal^rcn mfiffc, f)at mein ©ruber mid^ 
3u »0^1 gelehrt. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

@alabiit 

SRimm ober nimm fie nic|t! sao 

3d^ l^obe feine mel^r. 

SBoju fie nel^men? 

&ä)aä) ! — ©d^ac| ! 

@alabiit 

9lur toeiter- 
eutali 

®6)aä) ! — unb ©d^ac| ! — unb (Sä)aä) ! — 

Balahia 

Unb matt! 

@ttta4 

9Wc|t ganj; bu jiel^ft ben ©^jringer nod^ 

SJajtoifd^en, ober toaö bu machen toißfi 

©leicfibiel ! 

^alabiit 

©anj rec|t ! — S)u l^aft getoonnen, unb sss 

Stl*|)afi ja^rt. $roan laff il)n rufen ! gleicl ! — 

S)u l^atteft, ©ittal), nid^t fo unred^t; id^ 

S33ar nid^t fo ganj beim ©piele, toar jerftreut 

Unb bann: toer gibt unö benn bie glatten Steine 
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SBeftänbig? bte an ntd^tö erinnern, nxä)tö 84o 

SBejctd^nen. ^V 16) mit bem Sman benn 

®ef))ielt ? — S)od^ toaig ? SBerluft toitt SBortüanb. 9lic|t 

S)ie ungeformten ©tetne, ©itta^, finb'^, 

S)ie mid^ Verlieren ntad^ten: bcine ffiunft, 

S)ein rul^iger unb fd^neHer SBIidE . . . 

@itta4 

Slud^ fo 846 

SBiUft bu ben ©tadlet be^ SBerluft^ nur ftum|)fen. 
©enug, bu toarft jcrftreut, unb ntel^r afö id^. 

@alabiit 

«fö bu? SBo^ ^ätte bid^ jcrftreuet? 

©eine 
3erftreuung frcilid^ nid^t ! — D ©atabin, 
SBenn tocrbcn toir fo fteifeig toicber fpielen! 800 

@aUibiit 

©0 ^pkUn tüxx um fo öiel gicrifler ! — 

W) ! toeil e§ toieber toiggcI)t, mcinft bu ? — 2»ag'8 ! — 

3hxv äu ! — 3d^ liabe nid^t jucrft gcjogcn ; 

Sc3^ f)öttt gern ben ©tiHeftanb auf^ neue 

SBerlängert; l^ätte meiner ©ittal^ gern, sös 

®em einen guten 2ßann jugleid^ berfd^afft^ 

Unb baö mufe SRid^arb^ ©ruber fein; er ift 

Sa Sttd^arbS ©ruber. 

(Sittali 

SBenn bu beinen SRid^arb 
SRur loben !annft! 
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SBcnn imfcrm SJrubcr SRelcI 
2)ann ^ä)atbS ©d^tpefter toär' ju Xetle tporben: seo 
^! toclc| ein ^m^ jufamnten! ^, ber crftcn, 
3)er bcftcn ^äufcr in ber SBelt baö befte ! — 
2)u l^örft, ic| bin mid^ felbft ju (oben aud^ 
9?ic|t faul. 3d^ bünF ntid^ meiner greunbe toert. — 
2)0^ l^ätte äRenfd^en geben foQen! bo^! ses 

$ab' ic| be^ fd^önen XxanmS nid^t gleid^ gelad^t? 
S)u lennft bie Sl^riften nid^t, toiUft fie nid^t fennen. 
3f)r ©tolj ift: (£I)riften fein, nid^t äßenfd^en. 3)enn 
©elbft bai^, toaig nod^ öon tl^rem ©tifter l^er 
2ßit äßenfd^Iid^feit ben Slberglauben toirjt, wo 

3)0^ lieben fie, nid^t toeit t^ menfd^Iid^ ift: 
aSeir^ 6t|riftui8 le^rt, toeir^^ 6^riftui3 f)at getan. — 
SBol)I ilinen, bafe er fo ein guter äßenfd^ 
^oä) toaxl SBotjI itinen, bafe fie feine 3;ugenb 

2(uf 2;reu' unb ©tauben nelimen fönnen ! — S)od^ sis 

I 

SBa^ 2;ugenb ? — ©eine S^ugenb nid^t, fein ?iame 
©oQ überall verbreitet Serben, foH 
2)ie 9?amen aBer guten $roenfd^en fd^änben, 
SBerfd^tingen. Unt ben SRamen, um ben 9?amen 
Sft ilinen nur ju tun. 

@a(abiit 

S)u meinft, toarum sso 

©ie fonft Verlangen toürben, ha^ oud^ il^r, 
Slud^ bu unb SJlelef, SI)riften liiefeet, et) 
Site e^'gema^I i^r ß^riften lieben tooHtet? 
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Satool^n ?ltö toär' öon ßl^riftcn nur, atö ©l^riftcn, 
S)tc Siebe ju getoärttflen, toontit sss 

S)er ©d^ö))fer 2ßann unb SRännüi aitöfleftottet ! 

@a(abiit 
S)ie ©Triften glauben mcl)r ?lrmfeltfl!etten, 
afö ba§ fte bte ntd^t aud^ nod^ fliauben !önntcn! — 
Unb gletd^tool^I irrft bu btd^. — 3)ie S^empell^crren, 
S)te ©l^riften ntd^t, finb fd^ulb, finb, ntd^t afö ©Triften, soo 
afö 3;enH)eI]^erren fd^ulb. S)urd^ bie aQetn 
SBirb au& ber @ad^e nic^tö. @ie tooQen Sicca, 
^a& dixtSfavb^ ©d^toefter unferm ©ruber äßelef 
3um JBrautfd^a^ bringen ntfi^te, fc^Ied^terbingS 
m6)t fahren laffen. SJafe beg 3«tteü3 «ortca 896 

©efal^r nid^t laufe, f^jielen fie ben SRönd^, 
2)en albern Wbnä). Unb ob t)ieQeid^t im ^Qt 
@in guter ©treid^ gelange, l)aben fie 
3)eg aBaffenftitteftanbeS Slblauf laum 
@rtt)arten f önnen- — ßuftig ! 9?ur fo toeiter ! 900 

3^r ^erren, nur fo toeiter ! — 9Kir fd^on red^t ! — 
aSär' aUe^ fonft nur, toie e^ ntfifete- 

®"*'* 9h«? 

9Ba^ irrte bid^ benn fonft? SBa^ Iflnnte fonft 
2)id^ ou^ ber S^f^^^fl bringen? 

SBa^ üon je 
9Kid^ immer au^ ber S^ffung l^at gebrad^t. — 906 

3d^ toax auf ßibanon, bei unferm SSatcr» 
@r unterliegt ben ©orgen nod^ . . . 
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(Bim 

^ülühiu 

©r fann ntd^t burd^; cö ttemmt ftd^ aller Orten; 
e§ fc^It 6alb ba, balb bort — 

@itto]| 

SBa§ Hemmt! too^ fep? 

@alabin 

SBaö fonft, afe tüa§ td^ laum ju nennen tüürb'ge? 9io 
SBa§, toenn id^'§ I)abe, mir fo fiberftfiffig, 
Unb f)ab' id^^ö nid^t, fo unentbel^rlid^ fd^eint. — 
SBo bleibt Slt^afi benn? S[t niemanb nad^ 
St|m aug ? — S)a§ leibige, bertüünfd^te ®elb ! — 
®ut, ^afi, ba§ bu fömmft. 

Sti^txttt 3tttftritt 

^er 3)ern)if4 SCI^^afi. @a(abin. eitta^ 

S)ie (Selber au^ 9iß 

Itg^pten ftnb bermuttid[) angelangt. 
SBenn'^ nur fein öiel ift. 

Balatnn 

|)aft bu SRac^ric^t? 


3d^ nid^t. Sd^ benfe, ba§ id^ l^icr fie in 
(5m))fang foQ nel^men. 


3c^? 
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Salabiit 

3o^r an ©ittal^ taufenb 
S)inarc ! 

3n 0ebanlen l^in« unb l^ergel^enb 

3a^r! anftatt eittpfang! D fd^ön! 920 

Soig i[t für toa§ nod^ tüeniger afe nid^tö. — 
?tn ©ttta^ ? — tüteberum an ©ittal) ? Unb 
SScrloren ? — tüicbcrum im ©d^ad^ öerloren ? — 
3)a [tel^t e^ nod^, baö ©piel! 

S)u gönnft mir bod^ 
2Rcin®IüdE? 

baS ®))iel betrad^tenb 

SBa^ gönnen ? SBenn — S^r tüifet jatüol^L 925 
»ftl |)afi! bft! 

nod^ auf ba9 @))iel gerichtet 

®önnt'§ (£ud^ nur fetber.erft! 

«t^afi, bft! 

S)te SBei^en toaren @uer? 

Si^r bietet ©d^ad^? 

@ttta]| 

®ut, ba§ er nid^tS gel^ört! 
5Fhin tft ber Quq an i^m? 
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©0 fagc bod^, 
3)afe td^ mein ®clb bcfommen fann. 

no(| auf &aS ®t)iel gelgeftet 

9htn ja, 930 
^f)x foHt'g bclommcn, toic 3T^r*^ ftct& bcfommcm 

aSie ? bift bu toU ? 

3)0^ ©ptel ift ja nid^t aii3. 
Sl^r ^abt ja ntd^t bcrioren, ©dabin. 

3)oc^ ! boc^ ! »eja^r ! bcjalir ! 

»eja^r ! beja^r ! 
3)a fielet ja (Sure ffiflnigin. 

@a(abitt nodi fo 

®ilt nid^t; 935 

©el^ört nid^t ntel^r in^ ©|)iel. 

(Sittall 

©0 mad^' unb fa8\ 

S)a§ id^ bag (Selb mir nur fann Idolen laffen. 

nod| immet in &aS ®))iel bettieft 

SBerftel^t fid^, fo toie immer. — SBenn aud^ fd^on, 
SBenn aud^ bie Königin nid^t^ gilt: Sl^r feib 
^od) barum nod^ nid^t matt 
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ttitt Mnau unb toicft i>aS S))iel um 

Sd^ bin ed, tDtQ mo 
®8 fein. 

3a fo ! — ©<)tcl toic ®ctotnft ! ©o tote 
©etoonnen, fo bcgal^It 

SBo^ fagt er? tüoS? 

t)on 3eit au 3eit bem Qafi toinUnb 

S)u Icraift tl^n ja. @r fträubt fid^ gern, lafet gern 
@id^ bitten, tft toclf)l gar ein toenig neibifd^. — 

SDif btd^ boc^ ntd^t ? §(uf meine @(i^ltiefter ntd|t ? — mc 
SBoS ^ör' ic§, ^fi? «Reibtf(^? S)u?. 

ffiann fein! 
Äann fein ! — 3ti^ l^ätt' il^r ^irn tüol^I lieber felbft, 
SBär' lieber felbft fo gut afö fie. 

@Uta!i 

' 3nbe8 
^t er bod^ immer rid^tig nod^ bejalilt, 
Unb toirb aud^ l^eut bejal^Ien. Sa§ il^n nur ! — 950 
Qkf) nur, Slt^fi, ge^ ! 3c§ toill bag ©elb 
©d^on Idolen laffen. 

9?ein, id^ f^jiele länger 
S5ie SRummerei nid^t mit @r mu§ t^ boä) 
@inmal erfal^ren. 
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SBcr? unb toa»? 

3ft btefe^ beut SBerfpred^en ? ^ältft bu fo 955 

mix SBort? 

SBic fonnt' id^ glauben, ba§ e§ fo 
SBeit ge^en tüürbe. 

9?un? erfahr' id^ nic^tö? 

Sdö bxttt btd^, Stt^afi, fei befd^eiben. 

@a(abiit 

©aö ift bod^ fonberbar ! SBaä fönnte ©ittal^ 

©0 feicrlid^, fo tüarm bei einem gremben, 96o 

S3ei einem S)ertt)ifd^ lieber afe bei mir, 

S3ei il^rem ©ruber, fid^ berbitten tüoBen. 

Slt^afi, nun befe^r ic^. — SRebe, ©ertüift^ ! 

ßafe eine SÜeinigfeit, mein ©ruber, bir 

9?id^t näf)er treten, afe fie tüfirbig ift oöö 

S)u tüeifet, id^ ^abt ju berfd^iebnen äßalen 

©iefelbe ©umm' im ©d^ad^ bon bir getüonnen. 

Unb tüeil id^ i^t ba^ (Selb nid^t nötig l^abe, 

SBeil i^t in |)afig Saffe boc^ ba§ (Selb 

9?id^t tbtn allju ^äufig ift, fo finb 970 

S)ie 5ßoften ftel^n geblieben. Slber forgt 

9?ur nid^t! Sd^ toill fie toeber bir, mein ©ruber, 

^06) §afi, nod^ ber S!affe fc^enfen. 
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Sa, 
SBcnn'g bo^ nur tüäre ! ba^ ! 

Unb ntelir bergletd^en. — 
Slud^ ba^ ift in bcr ffiaffc fielen geblieben, 975 

SBoiS bu mir einmal au^getoorfen, ift 
©eit toenig SRonben fielen geblieben- 

S«ic^t alles. 

@a(abt]t 

S«od^ nid^t ? — SBirft bu reben ? 

©eit ouö Ägypten tüir bai^ ®elb erwarten, 
^ fte . . . 

@itta^ iu (Balahin 

SBoju il^n l^ören? 

^xä)t nur nid^tS 98o 
SBefommen . . . 

@alabin 

(Suteö $roäbd^en ! — Slud^ beil^er 

SRtt öorgefc^offen. mä)t ? 

S)en ganjen $of 

©rl^aften; (Suern Sluftoanb ganj allein 

SBeftritten. 

@alabitt 

^a ! baS, baö ift meine ©d^toefter ! ©tc umatmtnb 
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SBcr f)atttf btcS ju fönncn, nttd^ fo rctd^ 985 

&tmaä)t afe bu, mein ©ruber? 

Sßirb fc^dh oud^ 
@o bettelarm fie lieber mad^en, ate 

3d^ arm? ber Sruber arm? 
SBenn l^ab' id^ mel^r ? toenn toentger gel^abt ? — 
®n Äletb, ©n ©d^toert, @tn 5pf erb — unb ©inen ®ott ! 090 
2Ba^ brauch' id^ mel^r ? SBenn tanxC^ an bem mir f eitlen ? 
Unb bod^, Stt^^afi, fönnf td^ mit bir fd^elten. 

(Sitta^ 
©d^ift nid^t, mein Sruber. SBenn id^ nnferm SBater 
^nä) feine ©orgen fo erleid^tem fönnte! 

BalMn 

Stl^! Sll^! 9'hm fd^Iägft bu meine greubigfeit 995 

?luf einmal lieber nieber ! — 9Kir, für mid^ 

gel)lt nid^tö, unb fann nid^tö feilten. SIber i^m, 

S^^m feiltet, unb in i^m nn^ allen. — ©agt, 

SBa^ foU i^ mad^en ? — Stuig ^g^|)ten f ommt 

SßieQeid^t nod^ lange nid^t^. SBoran ba§ liegt, 1000 

SBeife (Sott. @g ift bod^ ba nod^ aUeö rul^ig. — 

Slbbred^en, eingielin, fparen toiH id^ gern, 

SRir gern gefallen taffen, toenn eiS mid^, 

SJIofe mid^ betrifft, blofe mid^, unb niemanb fonft 

S)arunter leibet — S)od^ toa^ lann ba^ mad^en ? loos 

@in 5ßferb, ©n SIeib, (Sin ©d^toert mu§ id^ bod^ l^aben. 

'^^^h meinem (Sott ift aud^ nid^tö abjubingen. 
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Sl^m gnüflt fc|on fo mit toemgcm genug, 

2Rit meinem ^ergen. — 2(uf ben Ü6erfd^u§ 

SSon beiner ffiaffe, ^afi, l^atf id^ fel^r loio 

®ered6net 

Überfc^ufe ? — ©aflt felber, ob ^ " 
Sl^r mtd^ nic|t l^ättet friefeeü; toenigften^ 
SDWd^ broffeln laffen, toenn auf Überfd^ufe 
3(3^ üon @uti^ toSr' erflriffen toorben. Sa, 
^f Unterfd^Ieif ! baiS tpar ju tpagen. 

9'cun, 1016 

SBaiS machen toir benn aber ? — Äonnteft bu 

SBorerft bei niemdnb anbem borgen afö 

»ei ©ittab? 

^ (Stttiit 

SBürb' id^ biefe« Sßorred^t, »ruber, 

2Rir l^aben riel^men laffen? 3Rir t)on il^m? 

%td^ nod^ beftel^' id^ brauf* 9tod^ bin id^ auf 1020 

2)em SrodCnen t>büxQ nid^t 

Sriur ööffig nit^t! 
J)a^ fepe nod^ ! — ®e^ gleid^, mac^' Slnftalt, ^afi ! 
SWmm auf, bei toem bu lannft ! unb toie bu lannft ! 
®cf), borg', t)erf|)rid^» — 9?ur, ^fi, borge nid^t 
Sei benen, bie id^ reid^ gemad^t. S)enn borgen 1025 
SSon biefen, möd^te toieberforbern ^eifeen. 
®el^ ju ben ©eijigften; bie werben mir 
?lm licbften leilien. S)enn fte toiffen n)oI)I, 
SBic gut il^r @clb in meinen Rauben toud^ert. 
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3c^ fennc bcrcn feine. 

eben fäfft loso 

SRtr ein, gel^ört ju l^aben, §afi, bog 
S)cin greunb jurücfgefommen. 

9^4^a{i Bettoffen 

grcunb? mein greunb? 
SBer toäf benn ba^? 

S)ein l^od^gc^jriefner Sube. 

(Se^riefner Sube? l^od^ t)on mir? 

S)em ©Ott,— 
SRid^ benit beö Sluöbrudfö nod^ red^t tool^I, be^ einft 1035 
3)u felber bid^ t)on il^m bebienteft, — bem 
©ein ®ott t)on aüen ®ütern biefer 2BeIt 
2)0^ fleinff unb größte fo in öoüem 3Ra§ 
©rteilet I)abe. — 

©agf id^ f ? — SBa« meinf 
3d^ benn bamit? 

2)0^ fleinfte: SReid^tum. Unb io4o 
S)a6 größte: 2Beig^eit. 

SBie? tjon einem 3uben? 
8Son einem Suben f|ätt' id^ ba§ gefagt? 
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®aö l^ättcft bu tjon bcüicm SWatl^an ntd^t 

Sa fo ! t)on bcm ! t)om SRatl^an ! — gi^ 
SÄir ber bodj gar ntd^t bei. — SBalirl^aftig ? 3)cr io4ß 
3ft enbüd^ toiebcr Iieim gcfommcn? ©i! 
©0 mag'^ bod^ gar fo fd|Ied|t mit il^m nidjt fielen. — 
®anä rcd^t: bcn nannt' einmal ba^ SBoK ben SBeifen! 
S5en SReidben audö. 

S)en Steid^en nennt e^ if)n 
S|t mel^r afe je. 2)ie ganje ©tabt erfd^aüt, low 

aSa^ er für ^oftbarfeiten, too^ für ©d^ä^e 
®r milgebrad^t. 

9?un, ift'^ ber SReidfje toieber, 
©0 lüirb'^ aud^ toof)I ber SBeife toieber fein. 

<Sittal| 

SBo^ meinft bu, §afi, toenn bu biefen angingft? 1054 

Unb toag bei il)m ? — ^06) tooI)I nidfjt borgen ? — Sa, 
S)a fennt S^r il^n. — @r borgen ! — ©eine SBei^Iieit 
Sft eben, ba§ er niemanb borgt. 

3)u fiaft 
9Kir fonft bod^ ganj ein anber Söilb t)on il)m 
©emadbt. 

3ur SRot toirb er @ud^ SBaren borgen. 
®elb aber, ®elb ? (Selb nimmermel)r. — @^ ift loeo 
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©n 3ubc frciltd^ übrigen^, toic'^ nid^t 

Siel Subcn gibt @r I)at Sßcrftanb; er tocife 

3u leben, fptelt gut ©d^ad^. S)od^ jeid^net er 

3m ©d^ted^ten fid^ nid^t minber ate im Outen 

JBon QÜen anbern Suben au^. — 2luf ben, iobö 

?luf ben nur red^net nid^t. — 3)en Slrrnen gibt 

®r jtoar, unb gibt öieüeid^t tro^ ©dabin, 

SBenn fd^on nid^t ganj fo öiel, bod^ ganj fo gern, 

S)od^ ganj fo fonber Slnfel^n. Sub' unb 6I)rift 

Unb SRufelmann unb ?ßarft, aUeg ift loro 

S^m ein^. 

Unb fo ein 9Rann , . . 

Salabitt 

358ie fommt e^ benn, 

S)a6 id^ bon biefem SRannc nie gel)ört ? . . . 

S)er foHte ©dabin nid^t borgen? nid^t 
S)em ©alabin, ber nur für anbre brandet, 
m6)t f ic^ ? 

S)a fef|t nun gleid^ ben Suben n^ieber, 1075 
3)en ganj gemeinen Suben ! — (Staubt mir'j^ bod^ ! — 
©r ift aufö ©eben eud^ fo eiferfüd^tig, 
©0 neibifdfj! Sebeö SoI)n bon (Sott, ba^ in 
©er SBelt gefagt toirb, jög' er lieber gang 
StHein. 9?ur barum thm Ieif)t er feinem, loeo 

S)amit er ftetö ju geben I)abe. SBeil 
S)ie SRilb' i^m im ®efe^ geboten, bie 
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©efäHigfeit tl^m aber nid^t geboten, mad^t 

S)ie 9RtIb' il^n ju bcm ungefädtgften 

®cfellen auf ber SBcIt. Qtoax bin id^ feit loss 

®craumcr Sdt ein toenig übern gufe 

SRit il|m gefpannt; bod^ benft nur nid^t, baß id^ 

3t)m barum nid^t ®ered^tigfeit erjeige. 

®r ift ju allem gut, blofe baju nid^t, 

S5Io§ baju toafirlid^ nid^t 3d^ n^iK anä) gleid^ io9o 

9?ur gel)n, an anbre Xüren flopfen . . . S)a 

©eftnn' id^ mid^ foeben eine^ 3RoI)ren, v. 

3)er reid^ unb geijig ift. — 3d^ gef)', idfj gef)^ 

eittali 

aSa« eilft bu, §afi? 

@alabitt 

Safe il^n! lafe il^n! 

S)ntter Sluftritt 

@itta^. (Salabin 

®ittali 

gilt 

@r bod^, ate ob er mir nur gern entf äme ! — 1095 

S35ag l^cifet baö ? — §at er tuirf lid^ fid^ in il)m 

©etrogen, ober — möd^t' er un^ nur gern 

SBetriegen ? 

(Balabin 

aSie ? ba^ fragft bu mic^ ? 3d^ toeife 

Sa faum, bon n^em bie SRebe n^ar, unb l^öre 

SSon euerm 3uben, euerm ^ati)an, Iieut 1100 

3um erftenmal. 
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(Bim 

Sft^g mögli^? ba§ ein 2Ramt 
S)tr fo Verborgen blieb, t)on bcm c^ I)cifet, 
@r I)abe ©alomortö unb 3)at)ib^ ®räbcr 
©rforfd^t unb toiffc beren ©tegcl burd^ 
©in mäd^ttge^, gcl^cimeg 2Bort ju löfcn? 1105 

%u^ iljitcn bring' er bann bon 3^^* 5^ 3^i^ 
S)ie unermefeltd^en SRetd^tfimer an 
S)en Sag, bie feinen minbem Duell berrieten. 

^t feinen SReid^tum biefer SRann auö ®räbem, 
©0 toaren'^ ftd^erlid^ nid^t ©alomon^, 1110 

5Wid^t 3)abib^ ©räber. SWarren lagen ba 
Söearaben ! 

Ober ©öfetpid^ter ! — 2lud^ 
Sft feinet SReidfjtuniig Duelle toeit ergiebiger, 
2Beit unerfd^öpftid^er al§ fo ein ®rab 
SBoH SRammon. 

@alabin 

S)enn er Iianbelt, toie id^ l^örte. 1115 

©ein ©aumtier treibt auf aüen ©trafen, jiel^t 

S)urd^ aüe SBüften; feine ©d^iffe liegen 

3n allen §äfen, 3)a^ I)at mir tt)oI)I ti) 

Slt^afi felbft gefagt unb boü Sntäüden 

^injugefügt, n^ie grofe, toie ebel biefer 1120 

©ein greunb antoenbe, toa^ fo Hug unb emfig 

@r JU ertoerben für ju Hein nid^t ad^te; 
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^utäugcfügt, tote frei t)on SBorurtcilcn 

©ein ®eift, fein ^rj toie offen jcber S^ugcnb, 

SBic cingeftimmt mit jcber ©d^önlieit fei 1125 

Satobiit 

Unb i^t fprad^ §afi bod^ fo ungetoife, 
©0 falt bon ibm. 

@itta|| 

Äalt nun toof)I nid^t; bertcgen. 
Site l^alt' ef j§ für gefäl)rlid|, il^n ju loben, 
Unb lüoü' il^n unöerbient bod^ aud^ nid^t tabeln. — 
SBie? ober toär' e^ toirflid^ fo, ba§ felbft 1130 

S)er SBefte feinet SBoßeig feinem SBoffe 
9?id^t ganj entfliel^en fann? bafe toirflid^ fid^ 
Slt^afi feinet greunbig bon biefer ©eite 
3u fd^ämen l^ätte ? — ©ei bem, toie if)m tooHe ! — 
S)er Sube fei mel^r ober toeniger 1135 

Site 3ub', ift er nur reid^: genug für un^! 

@alabiit 

S)u toiUft if)m aber bodf) ba§ ©eine mit 
©etoalt nid^t nelimen, ©d^toefter? 

Sa, toa^ l^eifet 
S3ei bir ®etoalt ? SRit geur unb ©dfjtoert ? 5Wein, nein, 
SBo^- brandet e^ bei ben ©d^toad^en für ®etoatt 1140 
Site il^re ©d^toädfje ? — Äomm bor i^t nur mit 
Sn meinen §aram, eine ©dngerin 
Qu l^ören, bie id^ geftern erft gefauft. 
@^ reift inbeö bei mir t)ieEeid^t ein Slnfd^lag, 
S)en id^ auf biefen 9?at]^an l^abe» — S!omm ! 1145 
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»terter «ttftrttt 

@3ene: t)or bem §aufe bed 92at§an, loo ed an bte $a(men ft5^ 
fütd^a unb 92at§an lommen §eraud. 3^ ^^^^ ^aja 

9ie4a 

3l^r fiabt 6ud^ fefir öertoetft, mein SBater. 6r 
SBirb tanm nod^ ntelir ju treffen fein. 

iWun, nun; 
SBenn f)itx, f)ier untern ?ßalmen fd^on nid^t ntefir, 
S)od^ anbertoärtig. — ©ei ifet nur rufjig, — ®ief) ! 
fiömmt bort nid^t ©aja auf uni^ ju? 

9iefl^a 

(Sie niirb iißo 

3f|n ganj geniife öerloren l^aben. 

VludD 

@ie toürbe fonft gefd^niinber Jontmen. 
©ie l^at uni^ n)oI)l nod^ nid^t gefelin . . , 

"•*" sRutt m 

©ie unö. 

9{atl|an 

Unb boppelt if)vt ©d^ritte. ©iel) ! — 

©ei bod^ nur rul)ig! rufjig! 

aSoütet SI)r 11» 

SBof|t eine 2!od^ter, bie I)ier rul)ig toäre? 
©id^ unbefüntmert lie^e, nieffen SBof)Itat 
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3f)r Scbcn fei ? 3I)r Scbcn, — ba^ if)x nur 
©0 lieb, tocil [te ci8 @ud^ juerft öcrbanfct 

9^atlian 

Sd^ möd^te bid^ nid^t anbctJ^, afö bu bift, iieo 

Slud^ toenn id^ tofi^te, ba§ in beiner ©eclc 
®anä etmaj^ anbre^ nod^ fid^ rege. 

a»cin SBater? 

9latfian 

gragft bu mid^? fo fd^üd^tcm ntid^? 

S33a^ aud^ in beinern 3nnem tjorgel^t, ift 

Statur unb Unfd^ulb. Sa§ e^ feine ©orge ii65 

J)ir mad^en» 9Kir, mir mad^t e^^ feine. 9?ur 

SSerf^jrid^ mir: n^enn bein ^rj öemefimüdfier 

@id^ einft erflärt, mir feiner SBünfc^e feinen 

Qa bergen. 

@d^on bie SKöglid^feit, mein §er} 
(£ud^ lieber ju tjer^Hen, mad^t mic^ äittem. 1170 

3l\(i)t^ mef)r f)iert)on! S)a^ ein für affemal 
Sft abgetan. — S)a ift ja ^a\a. -^ SWun ? 

SRod^ toanbelt er f|ier untern ^ßalmen unb 
SBirb gleid^ um jene 9Rauer fommen. — ©el^t, 
J)a fömmt er! 

SB^! unb fd^einet unentfd^Ioffen, 1175 
aSol^tn? ob tpeiter? ob f)inab? ob red^tg? 
Ob (infg? 
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9?etn, ttetn ; er mad^t ben SBeg um^ Ätoftcr 
@twi^ nod^ öfter, unb bann mufe er l^ier 
SBorbel — 2Ba^ Qim ? 

SRed^t ! red^t ! — ^ft bu \\)n fd^on 
©efprod^en? Unb n^tc tft er I)eut? 

SBte immer. iiao 

9latfian 

©0 mad^t nur, baß er eud^ I)ter ntdf|t getoal^r 

SBirb. tretet mel^r jurüdC. ®ef)t lieber gang 

ßinein. 

SRur einen Sölidf nod^ ! — Slf) ! bie ^dEe, 

S)ie mir il)n ftiel^It 

Xaia 

Äommt! fommt! ©er SSater \)at 

®an} red^t. Sl^r lauft ®efal)r, toenn er @uc^ fielet, ii85 

3)a6 auf ber ©teE' er umfefjrt 

Sit) ! bie ^ede l 

Unb fömmt er ^)löfelid^ bort au^ il^r l^erbor, 

©0 fann er anber^ nic^t, er mufe eud^ fel)n. 

S)rum ge{)t bod^ nur ! 

Xaia 

Äommt ! fommt ! Sd^ toeife ein Sanfter, 

2lui8 bem tuir fie bemerfen fönnen. 

Sa ? 1190 

»eibe l^inein 
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gfönftet auftritt 

9lat§an unb 5alb barauf ber Xtmpti^txx 

ga[t fd^cu' id^ mid^ beS ©onbcrling^. gaft mad^t 

3Jää) feine roul^e Sitgenb ftu^cn. S)a§ 

®n 9Kenfd^ bod^ einen 9Rcnfd^cn fo öerlegen 

©oll mad^en fönnen ! — §a ! er fömmt — S9ei ®ott ! 

@in Sfingfing toie ein SRann. 3d^ mag il^n tDO% iias 

S)cn guten, tro^'gcn SBtidE! ben ^jraHen (Song! 

®ie ©d^ale fann nur bitter fein, ber Äem 

Sft'§ fidler nid^t. — SEBo fal^ id^ bod^ bergleid^n ? — 

aSerjeii^et, ebler g^onfe . . . 

9^fitii<i]t 

©rloubt . . ♦ 
SBog, Sube? tooö? 

©afe id^ mid^ unterftcl^' 1200 

@ud^ anjureben. 

Äonn xä)'§ lüel^rcn? 3)od^ 
Shtr Iitrj. 

JBeräicl^t, unb eilet nid^t fo ftolg, 
SKd^t fo üeräd^tlid^ einem 9Kann Vorüber, 
J)cn S^r auf etoig @ud^ öerbunben ^abt 
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SBic bog ? Sil), f aft errat' iä)'^. m6)t ? St)r fctb . . . 1206 

9^atliatt 

3d^ Iictfee 9?atf|an, bin bci8 SRäbd^enö SBater, 

S)ai^ @ure ©rofemut au^ bem gcur gerettet, 

Unb fomme . . , 

%tmptt^ttt 

SBenn ju banfen, — fpart'ö ! 3d| ^ab' 

Um btefe SÜetntgCett be^ S)anfei§ fd^on 

3ut)iel erbulben ntüffen. — SSoEenb^ 3f)r, 1210 

St)r feib mir gar nid^ti^ fd^ulbig, SBufet' id^ bcnn, 

S)afe biefe^ SRöbc^en Sure Sod^ter n^ar? 

(£i§ ift ber 2em)3eII)erren ^ßflid^t, bem erften, 

S)em beften beiäufpringen, beffen 9?ot 

@ie felin, SKein Seben n^ar mir ol^nebem 1215 

Sn biefem STugenblide läftig. ®ent, 

@ef)r gern ergriff id^ bie Oelegenl^eit, 

@^ für ein anbre^ 2tbtn in bie ©d^anje 

3u fd^Iagen, für ein anbreö, — n^enn'^ aud^ nur 

S)a^ Seben einer Sübin n^äre. 

9latf^an 

®ro6 ! 1220 

®rofe unb abfd^eulid^ ! — * S)od^ bie SBenbung Idfet 

©id^ benfen. ©ie befd^eibne ©röfee flüchtet 

©id^ Ijinter ba^ Slbfd^eulid^e, um ber 

SBen^unbrung auöjun^eid^en» — Slber toenn 

©ie fo bai^ D^)fer ber Söen^unberung 1225 

SBerfdfjmäl^t, toa^ für ein Dpfer benn öerfd^mäl^t 

©ie minber ? — 3iitter, toenn 3t)r l^ier nid|t f remb 
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Unb ntd^t gefangen toärct, toürb' xä) (£ud^ 
©0 brcift ntd^t fragen, ©agt, befel^It, toomit 
Sann man (Bn6) btenen ? 

XtmptlSitvt 

3f)r? aKttnid^t^. 

^ä) bin 1230 
(Sin reid^er 9Kann, 

Xtmptl^ttt 

S)er reic^re Sube toar 
9Wir nie ber befere Sube. 

SDürft 3f)r benn 
2)arum nid^t nfifeen, tva^ bemungead^tet 
@r S5e§re^ l^at? nid^t feinen 3ieid^tum nü^en? 

Xtmptlfittt 

9?un gut, ba^ toiU iä) anä) nid^t ganj öerreben; 1235 

Um meinet SKantefö toiöen nid^t ©obalb 

3>er ganj unb gar öerfd^Iiffen, tpeber ©tid^ 

dloä) gefee länger Italien toiH, !omm' id^ 

Unb borge mir bei @ud^ ju einem neuen 

2;ud^ ober ®etb. — ©el^t nid^t mit einö fo finfter ! 1240 

^oä) feib 3l^r fidler; nod^ ift'ö nid^t fo n^eit 

aWit il)m. 3t)r fel^t, er ift fo jiemlid^ nod^ 

3m ©tanbe. 9?ur ber eine S^^^^ ^^ 

^t einen garffgen gledf; er ift üerfengt 

Unb ba§ befam er, ate id^ (Sure Sod^ter 12« 

SJurd^iS geuer trug. 
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btt nadg htm 3it>f^I 0teift utA il^n httta^ttt 

©^ tft bod^ fonbcrbar, 
S)a6 fo ein böfer glecf, bafe fo ein Söranbmol 
S)em 9Kann ein bcferc^ 3^^S"i^ ^^^^* ^^^ 
©ein eigner 9Runb. 3d^ möd^f if)n füffen gleid^ — 
3)en glecfen ! — Sll^, öcrjeil^t ! — 3d^ tat ei§ ungern. 1200 

©ne Sräne fiel barauf. 

Xem)iel4en 

Sut nid^tö ! 

@r l^at ber S^ropf en mef)r. — (Söalb aber fängt 
WticS) biefer Sub' an ju üertoirren.) 

*"**"" SBärt 

3t)r tool^I fo gut unb fd^idftet @uem SRantel 
%\i6) einmal meinem SKöbd^en? 

Xtmptlf^ttt 

2Ba^ bamit? 1255 

%\x6) xf)vtn SKunb auf biefen %Ud ju brficfen. 
S)enn (£ure ^ie fetter ju umfaffen, 
SBfinfd^t fie nun toof)I bergebenö. 

2^ettt)ie(4en 

«ber, Sube — 
S^r Iieifeet SRat^an ? — «ber, 9?atl)an — S^r 
©e|t (Sure SBorte fel^r — fel)r gut — fe^r fpi| — 1200 
Sd^ bin betreten — Slllerbing^ — ic^ ^ätte . . . 
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©teilt unb tjcrfteüt (Suc^, tnie St)r tPoOt 3c^ finb' 
Stud^ I)ier @ud^ au^. — St)r n^art ju gut, ju btcber, 
Um l^öflici^er ju fein. — S)ai8 SKäbc^en gans 
®efül)l, ber toeibüd^e Oefanbte ganj 1205 

©ienftfertigleit, ber SSater n^eit entfernt — 
St)r trugt für if)ren guten SRanten ©orge, 
^of)t if)re $ßrüfung, flo{)t, um nid^t ju fiegen. 
8lud^ bafür banf' ic^ 6ud^ — 

%tmptlfittt 

^6) muß geftelin, 

St|r toifet, tüie 2;em<)eII)erren benfen foHten. 1270 

%xx 2:enH3eII)erren ? follten blofe? unb bIo§ 
SBeil c^ bie Drben^regeln fo gebieten? 
^ä) mi^, toie gute SKenfd^en benfen, nieife, 
J)a§ aße Sänber gute SRenfci^en tragen. 

Xtmptl%ttt 

Wi Untcrfc^ieb, boc^ hoffentlich ? 

Saniogl ; 1275 

Sin 5^rb', an Süeibung, an ®eftalt tjerfd^ieben. 

Xtmu^tVB^nt 

%vii) l^ier balb mel^r, balb nieniger ate bort. 

3Rit biefem Unterfd^ieb iff ö nid^t toeit I|cr. 

©er große SKann braud^t überaE t)iel ©oben, 

Unb melirere, ju nal^ gepftanjt, jerfd^Iagen 1280 

©id^ nur bie ^fte. SKittelgut, toie toir, 
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gtnb't fid^ fjtngegen überall in SRcngc. 

9?ur mu§ ber eine ntd^t bcn anbern mäfcln; 

9?ur mufe ber Änorr bcn Änup^jcn l^übfd^ bertragen; 

9?ur mufe ein ®i|)feld^en [id^ nic^t bermeffen, 1286 

S)afe eö aßein ber ®rbe nid^t entfd^offen. 

®t\)x tool^I gejagt ! — S)od^ fennt SI)r aud^ bag SßoÖ, 

2)0^ biefe SKenld^enmäfelei juerft 

(Setrieben? SBifet S^r, SRat^an, toeld^eö SBoß 

3uerft ba^ auöern^äfilte SBoIf fid^ nannte? 1290 

SBie? n^enn icf) biefei^ SSoIf nun, ätoar nic^t I)a§te, 

S)od^ toegen feinet ©toljeig ju berac^ten 

SRid^ nid^t entbred^en fönnte? ©eine^ ©tolje^, 

S)en eö auf ®f)rift unb , 3Ruf elmann bererbte, 

9?ur fein ®ott fei ber redete (Sott ! — 3I)r ftu^t, 1286 

3)a6 id^, ein ®I)rift, ein Xenn^elljerr fo rebe? 

SBenn \)atf unb too bie fromme Staferei, 

S)en beffem (Sott ju Iiaben, biefen beffern 

3)er ganjen SBelt ate beften aufjubringen, 

3n if)rer fd^todrjeften ®eftaft fid^ mel)r 1300 

®ejeigt aU f)ier, ali§ ifet? SBem l^ier, toem i^t 

©ie ©d^u^)^)en nid^t bom Sluge fallen . . . 3)od^ 

©ei blinb, tüer nriE ! — Sßergegt, toaö id^ gefagt, 

Unb lafet mic^ ! mn m^n 

§a! 3t|r toifet nid^t, toiebiel fefter 
Sd^ nun mid^ an ^ui) brangen loerbe. — Äommt, i306 
SBir muffen, muffen greunbe fein ! — SSerad^tet 
2»ein SSott, fo fef)r 3f)r tooCt SBir ^aben beibe 
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« 

Unö unfer SBoIf nxä)t aui^erlefen. ©inb 

aSir unfer »olf? 9Bag Reifet benn SBoIf? 

©inb 6l^rift unb Sube etier Stjrift unb Sube isio 

2ÜÖ SÄenfd^? Sll^! toenn id^ einen mel^r in (Suä) 

®efunben l^ättc, bcm e^ gnügt, ein äWenfc^ 

3u beiden! 

2lem)ie(l|er¥ 

Sa, bei ©ott, bo^ ^abt S^r, Sßat^an ! 

2)0^ Ißht 3^r ! — @urc ^nb ! — ^ä) fd^äme mid^, 

@ud^ einen SlugenbüdE üerfannt ju l^aben. 1310 

Unb id^ bin ftolj barauf. 9?ur ba^ ©emeine 

SSerlcnnt man fetten. 

2lem)ie(l|err 

Unb baö ©ettene 

SSergi^t man fd^toerlid^. — SRatl^an, ja ; 

S33ir mßffen, muffen greunbe toerben. 

@mb 
®iS f d^on. — SBie toirb fid^ meine SRed^a freuen ! — 1320 
Unb Qi)\ totlä) eine l^eitre gerne fd^Iiefet 
@id^ meinen ©lidEen auf! — Äennt fie nur erft! 

2letit)ie(l|en 

Sd^ brenne üor Verlangen. — 9Ber ftürjt bort 
«u« ©uerm ^aufe? Sft'« nid^t i^re 2)aia? 

Satoo^L ©0 ängftlic^? 

Se]it)ie(l|err 

Unfrer SRed^a ift 1326 

2)pd^ nid^tS begegnet? 
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(Btüffttt «ttftritt 

^ie SSorigen unb 3)aia eilig 

S«att|an! SRat^an! 

Sßerjctl^et, eblcr SKtter, bafe tc^ Suc^ 
3»uB unterbrechen. ^^^^^ 

Xem)»e(l)efr 

S)er ©uttan l|at gefd^idtt. 2)er ©uttan totff 1329 

@ud^ fpred^en. ®ott, ber ©ultan ! 

^*'***'" a»ic^ ? ber ©ulton ? 
@r toirb begierig fein, ju feigen, tpo^ 
^ä) 9ieuc^ mitgebrad^t. ©ag' nur, e^ fei 
9?od^ toenig ober gar nid^tö auigge))adEt. 

9?ein, nein; er toiff nid^tö feigen, toiff @ud^ ft)red^en, 
@uc^ in 5ßerfon, unb balb, fobalb 3t|r lönnt 1335 

3d^ toerbe lommen. — ®et| nur toieber, gel^ ! 

SWel^mt ja nid^t übel auf, geftrenger SKtter — 
©Ott, toir finb fo befümmert, toa^ ber ©ultan 
S)oc^ toitt. ^^^^ 

S)a^ toirb fid^ jeigen. Qkf) nur, gel^! 
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@te(enter 9nf tritt 

Jtai^an unb ber Xempel^err 

2lem)ien|en 

©0 f ennt 3t|r itiii nod^ nid^t ? — id^ meine, üon 1340 
98erfon 

2)en ©alabtn? 9?od^ nid^t. 3d^ l^abe 
St|n nid^t öermieben, nid^t ßefud^t ju !ennen. 
S)er allgemeine Siuf fprad^ öiet ju gut 
SSon il^m, bafe ic^ nid^t lieber glauben toollte 
Site fe^n. S)oc^ nun — toenn anber^ bem fo ift — 1345 
^t er burd^ ©parung @ure§ 2tbtn^ . . . 

Xemtie(l|efr _ 

Sa, 
^gm allerbingi^ ift fo. S)a^ Seben, ba^ 

3d^ Ieb\ ift fein ©efc^en!. 

2)urd^ ba^ er mir 
@in boppett, breifad^ Seben fd^enfte. S)ie^ 
^t alle^ jtoifd^en un^ öeränbert, l^at 1350 

9Kit ein^ ein ©eit mir umgeworfen, ba^ 
9J?id^ feinem S)ienft auf etoig feffelt Saum, 
Unb faum, lann id^ e^ nun ertoarten, toa^ 
@r mir juerft befehlen toirb. Sc^ bin 
SSereit ju allen, bin bereit, it|m ju 1355 

©eftcl^n, ba§ id^ e§ Surettoegen bin. 

Semlieniefr 

9loä) ^aV iä) felbcr it|m nid^t banfen fönncn, 
©0 oft id^ aud^ it|m in bcn SBeg getreten. 
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S)er ©nbrutf, bcn ic^ auf il^n mad^te, lam 

©0 fd^neff, afe fd^neff er toieberum öerfc^tounben. laoo 

SBer totx% ob er ftd^ metner gar erinnert. 

Unb bcnnod^ mu§ er, einmal toentgften^, 

@ic^ meiner nod^ erinnern, um mein ©c^idC[aI 

®anj ju entfd^eiben. 9?td^t genug, ba§ ic^ 

?luf fein ®et|ei§ nod^ bin, mit feinem SBiffen i365 

9?oc^ leb': ic^ mufe nun auc^ bon il^m ertuarten, 

9?ad^ toeffen SBiÖen ic^ ju leben l^abe. 

SRic^t anber^; um fo me^r tüiff id^ nid^t fäumen.— 
@g fällt bieHeid^t ein SBort, ba^ mir, auf @ud^ 
3u !ommen, 3lnta§ gibt. — ©riaubt, berjeit)t — 1370 
Sc^ eile — SBenn, toenn aber fel^n toir Suc^ 
»ei un^? 

©obalb id^ barf. 

©obatb S^r toollt 
SSloä) l^eut 

Unb @uer 9?ame ? — mufe ic^ bitten. 

SKein 9?ame toar — ift @urb bon ©tauffen. — @urb ! 1374 

9{at4att 

SBon ©tauff en ? — ©tauff en ? — ©tauff en ? 

SBarum faßt 
@uc^ ba^ fo auf? 
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aSon ©tauffen ? — S)e^ &t^ä)Uä)tö 
©inb toot|I fd^on meistere . . . 

2leiii)iel4en 

D ja! l^ier toaren, 

^ier faulen beig ©efd^Icd^tö fd^on mel^rere. 
SKein Dtieim fetbft, — mein SBater toiH id^ fagen, — 
S)i)d^ toarum fd^ärft ftd^ Suer SBIidE auf mid^ i38o 

3e ntel^r unb mt^x? 

D nid^t^! o nid^tö! SBie fann 
3c^ @ud^ ju fetin emifiben? 

2)rum öerlaff 
3d^ @ud^ äuerft. 2)er »lidE be^ gorfd^erö fanb 
9?idf)t fetten mel)r, ate er ju finben toünfd^te. 
3d^ fürd^t' it|n, 9?att|an. Safet bie Qdt aiim&\)li(i), issö 
Unb nid^t bie SReugier, unfre S!unbfd^aft mad^en. 

@r gel^t 
ber il^m mit (Srftaunen nac^flel^t 

„S)er gorfd^er fanb nidit feiten met|r, ate er 

3u finben toünfd^te." — Sft eö bod^, ate ob 

Sn meiner @eet' er tefe ! — 3Baf)rüd^ ja ; 

S)aig fönnt^ aud^ mir begegnen. — SJZid^t allein 1390 

SBoIfi^ 9Bud^^, SBoIf^ ®ang: aud^ feine Stimme. @o, 

SSoHfommen fo, toarf SBoIf fogar ben S!opf, 

Srug SBoIf fogar ba^ ©ditüert im 9lrm, ftrid^ 3BoIf 

©ogar bie Slugenbraunen mit ber |)anb, 

©leid^fam bo^ geuer feineig SBlidfö ju bergen. — 1395 
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SBie fold^e tiefgeprägte Söilber \>oä) 

3uäciten in nn^ fd^Iafen fönnen, h\§ 

©n SBort, ein Saut fie toedCt ! — SBon ©touffen ! — 

®anj red^t, ganj red^t, gitnef unb ©tauffcn. — 

3d^ tüiff boig batb genauer toiffen; batb. i4oo 

9?ur erft jum ©alabin, — ^oä) toie ? laufd^t bort 

9Wci^t S)aja ? — 9?un, fo lomm nur näl^er, S)aja* 

«ditcr «ttftrttt 

SBa^ gitt*§? nun brüdt'ig eud^ beiben fd^on ba^ ^erj, 
9?od^ ganj toa^ anbrei^ ju erfal^ren, afö 
SBa^ ©alabin mir toiH. 

SSerbenft 3l)r'§ it|r? i406 

Sl^r fingt foeben an, öertraulid^er 
9Kit it|m ju fpred^en, ate be^ ©ultani^ SBotfd^aft 
Uui^ Don bem genfter fd^eud^te. 

9?un, fo fag' 
3t|r niir, bafe fie it|n jeben SlugenblidE 
©rtoarten barf. 

®elx)i§? getoife? 

»tttllait 

3d9 rann i4io 

9Kid^ bod^ auf bid^ üerlaffen, 3)aja? ©ei 
Sluf beiner §ut, id^ bitte bid^. So foH 
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S)td^ nid^t flcrcuctt. S)cin ©etütffcn fetbft 

©oll feine SRed^nung babci finbcn. 9?ur 

SBcrbirb mir nid^tö in meinem $ßlane. SRur i4i6 

©rjäl^r unb frage mit ©efc^eibenl^eit, 

a»it 9fKicf^alt . . . 

S)afe 3l)r bod^ nod^ erft fo toQ§ 
©rinnem fönnt! — 3d^ gel^'; get|t S^r nur aud^. 
S)enn fet|t! id^ glaube gar, ba fömmt üom ©ultan 
6in jtoeiter S5ot', Slt^fi, @uer 3)ertoifd^. 1420 

^tnnttx SIttftrttt 

^! f)a\ ju @ud^ iDoHf id^ nun eben toieber. 

3ft'^ benn fo eilig? SBaig öertangt er benn 
SSott mir? 

9Ber? 

©atabin. — Sd^ fomm', id^ fomme. 

3u toem? 3*1^ ©atabin? 

©döidft ©atabin 
S)id^ nid^t ? 

9J?id^ ? nein. $at er benn fd^on gefd^idt ? 1425 
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3a frcilid^ i)at er, 

9?un, fo tft e^ rid^ttg. 

9tttttian 

SBo« ? too^ ift rid^tifl ? 

3)a§ . . . td^ bin nid^t fd^ulb ; 
®ott tüd% iä) bin nid^t fd^ulb. — SBaö l^ab' id^ nic^t 
Sßon @ud^ 8^f^9*r flrfögen, um eö abjunjenben! 

9Ba§ abjuiDcnbcn ? SBo^ ift riditig? 

3)aB 1430 

9ÜUI 3l^r fein S)efterbar genjorben. 3d^ 
SSebaur' Sud^. 2)od^ mit anfetin toiH iä)'§ nid^t 
3d^ gcl^* bon ©tunb an, gel)\ 3t|r l^abt eö fd^on 
®et|ört, tüo^in, unb toi^t ben 3Seg. — ^abt Sl^r 
S)c^ 3Seg^ tooi^ ju bcftcHen, fagt; id^ bin 1435 

3u S)ienften. ^reilid^ muß eö met|r nid^t fein, 
%U tüQ^ ein 9?ad£ter mit fid^ fd^Ie))pen fann. 
3d^ i^Vf f^Ö* 6^tb, 

SSefinn bid^ bod^, Slt^fi. 
SScfinn bid^, ba§ id^ nod^ bon gar nid^tg toeife. 
aSSaö |)Iauberft bu benn ba? 

36r bringt fie bodb i44o 
®Ieic^ mit, bie »cutet? 

SSeutet ? 
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S)ag S^r bem ©dabin öorfd^iefecn foQt. 
Unb tociter ift c^ nid^tö? 

2Rit anfc^n^ tüte er (Sud) t)on 2:ag ju S^ag 

3lii^]^ö^Ien toirb bi^ auf bie 3^^^^? ©ollf 1440 

@^ tüotil mit anfef)n, ba^ SSerfd^tocnbung au^ 

S)er tocifen äWilbe fonft nie leeren ©dienern 

©0 lange borgt unb borgt unb borgt, bi^ aud^ 

3)te armen eingebornen äWäu^d^en brin 

SBerl^ungem ? — SSilbet 3l)r öieHeid^t Sud^ ein, i4bo 

aSer @uer^ ®elbö bebürftig fei, ber toerbe 

3)odf) ©uerm IHatt tool^I aud^ folgen ? — Sa, 

®r State folgen! 3Benn l^at ©alabin 

©id^ raten laffen ? — ©enft nur, 9?att|an, too^ 

9Kir eben i^t mit t^m begegnet 

9?un ? 14Ö5 

S)a tomm' ic^ ju il^m, eben bafe er ©d^ad^ 
©efpielt mit feiner ©d^toefter. ©ittal^ fpielt 
^^t fibet, unb ba^ ©piel, bo^ ©atabin 
SBerloren glaubte, fd^on gegeben l^atte, 
3)0^ ftanb nod^ ganj fo ba. Sd) fel^* Sud^ t|in i46o 
Unb fetie, bafe baö ©piel nod^ lange nid^t 
SBertoren. ^^^^^ 

(£i ! ba^ toar für bid^ ein gunb ! 
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@r burfte mit bem ^önig cot ben 93auer 

9?ur rücfcn, auf i^r ®d)ad). — SBcnn \(i)'^ &iä) gleic^ 

3tux jetgen föttnte! 

D, id^ traue bir! i465 

S)cnn fo befam ber Kod^e geü), unb fte 

SBar l)itt. — S)a§ aQe^ toiH id^ it)m nun toetfcn 

Unb ruf i^n. — SDenf t ! . . . 

©r ift nic^t beiner SKeinung ? 

(5r l^ört mid^ gar nid^t an unb toirft beiräd^tlid^ 
3)a^ ganje ©ptel in ÄIuni|)en. 

9{atl|att 

Sft ba^ möfltid^? uto 

Unb fagt: er toolle matt nun einmal fein; 
©r tooKe! ^fet ba^ fpieten? 

9{attait 

©d^toerüd^ tool^I; 
$ei§t mit bem ©piele fpieten. 

9(^$afi 

®Ieid^hJo!^I galt 
@ig leine taube 9?ufe. 

9{atl|att 

®elb ^in, ®elb ^er! 
S)a^ ift bog tüenigfte. SlÖein bid^ gar utö 

Wic^t anju^ören! über einen $ßunft 
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SSott foldfier 9Btc!^ttgfeit bid^ nid^t einmat 
3u tjören! beincn 5lbterbütf nid^t ju 
Setounbem! bo^, bo^ fd^reit um SRac^c; nid^t? 

%ä) toa^l 3d^ fag' @ud^ ba^ nur fo, bantit i48o 

St|r fc^en lönnt, tüo^ für ein Sopf er ift 

Äurj, id^, id^ ^dW^ mit il^m nid^t länger ou^. 

S)a lauf id^ nun bei allen fd^mu^^gen 9Kot|ren 

^erum unb frage, »er il^m borgen toiff. 

Sd^r ber id^ nie für mid^ gebettelt t|abe, i485 

©Ott nun für anbre borgen. Sorgen ift 

SBiel beffer nid^t ate betteln: fon^ie leitien, 

Suf SBud^er teilten, nid^t öiel beffer ift 

Slfö ftel^Ien. Unter meinen ©liebem, an 

S)em ®ange^, braud^' id^ beibe^ nid^t, unb braud^e uoo 

3)aö SBerfjcug beiber nid^t jU fein. %m ®ange^, 

Sm (Sangen nur gibt'^ SÄenfd^cn. ^ier fcib 3t|r 

3)er einzige, ber nod^ fo toürbig toäre, 

S)afe er am ®ange^ lebte. — SBottt St|r mit ? — 

Sajjt it|m mit einS ben 5ßlunber ganj im ©tid^e, uöö 

Um ben e^ il^m ju tun. ®r bringt Sud^ nac^ 

Unb nadf) bod^ brum. @o toär' bie 5ßladEerci 

Sluf einmal auä. Sd^ fd^aff' ®ud^ einen S)eK* 

^mmt! fommt! 

Sd^ badete jtoar, ba^ blieb' un^ ja 
9?od^ immer übrig. S)od^, Slt^afi, toitt 1000 

3d^'^ überlegen. SBarte . . , 
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Überlegen ? 
Stein, fo toad überlegt ftd^ nid^i 

3^ t)on bem ©ulton toieberfomme, bid 
Sd^ «bfd^eb erft , . . 

2Ber überlegt, ber fud^t 
SJetoegungiSgränbe, nid^t ju bfirfen. 3Ser ißos 

©id^ S!naII unb gaU, il^m felbft ju leben, nid^t 
©ntfd^Ite^en lann, ber lebet anbrer ©Hab* 
Sluf immer. — SBie 3^ tooQt ! — Sebt too^t ! toie'^ ®ud^ 
SBol^I bünft. — äWein SBeg liegt bort, unb @urer ba. 

at^fi! S)u tüirft felbft bod^ erft boig 2)eine mo 

©erid^tigen ? 

ad^ 5ßoffen! S)er »eftanb 
5Bon meiner Saff ift nid^t be^ 3äI)Ien^ toert; 
Unb meine SRed^nung bürgt — 3t)r ober ©ittal^. 
Sebt tool^I! «B 

9{atf|att il^m nad^fel^enb 

5)ie bürg' td) ! — SBttber, guter, ebler — 
SBie nenn' id^ tt|n ? — S)er toal^re 95ettler ift isiö 

5)od^ einjig unb allein ber toatire Sönig! 

Son einer anbern 6eite ah 


2)tittet 5(ttfpg 


^rfter 9(itftritt 

@sene: in 92at^and ^auf« 
Sted^a unb Xaia 

aSic, ©Qja, brüdte ftd^ mein SSoter auä? 

„3^ bürf' it|n icbeii Slugenbüd ertoarten?" 

®a^ Hingt — ntc!^t toa^r ? — afe ob er nod^ fo balb 

©rfd^cinen toerbe. — SBieöiel SlugenbüdEe 1020 

@inb aber fd^on vorbei ! — W) nun, n^er benft 

Sttn bic öerfloffenen ? — 3Sc^ toiH allein 

Sn jebem näd^ften SlugenblidEc leben. 

@r tüirb bod^ einmal lommen, ber il^n bringt. 

D ber ücrtüünfd^ten Jöotfd^aft üon bem ©uttan! 1025 
®cnn 9?atl^an l^ättc fidler o!^ne fie 
3t|n gleid^ mit l^ergebrad^t. 

Unb toenn er nun 
©cfommen, biefer SlugenblidE; toenn benn 
%xn meiner SBünfd^e tüärmfter, innigftcr 
erfüHet ift : toa« bann ? — n^a^ bann ? 

80 
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SBa^ bann? i53o 
3)antt l^off* id^, ba§ aud^ meiner SKünfd^e toärmfter 
©oH in (SrfüHnng gelten. 

SBo^ toirb bann 
3n meiner SSruft an beffen ©teile treten, 
S)ie fd^on üerternt, otjn einen l^errfd^enbcn 
SBunfd^ atter 3Bünfd^e fid^ ju be^nen ? — SKd^tg ? 1535 
Äti, ic^ erfd^retfe ! . . . 

9Kein, mein SBunfd^ toirb bann 
8[n bc8 erfüllten ©teile treten, meiner. 
SRein SBunfd^, bid^ in ©uropa, bid^ in ^änben 
3« toiffen, toetd^e beiner toürbig finb. 

S)u irrft. — SBa^ biefen 3Sunfd^ ju beinem mad^t, 1540 

S)aS nämlid^e öerl^inbert, bafe er meiner 

Se toerben fann. 2)id^ jietjt bein SSaterlanb, 

Unb meinet, meinet foHte mid^ nid^t lialten? 

(£in 95ilb ber S)einen, baö in beiner ©eelc 

9?od^ nid^t üerlofd^en, foHte mel^r vermögen, is« 

Slfö bie id^ fel^n unb greifen fann, unb l^ören, 

SDie SKeinen? 

©perre bid^, foöiet bu toiHft! 
S)e§ ^immefö SBege finb be^ |)immefe 3Sege. 
Unb toenn eö nun bein Ketter felber toäre, 
S)urd^ ben fein ®ott, für ben er länipft, bid^ in ißßo 
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2)a§ Sanb, bidf) ju betn SBoße fül^ren tootite, 
gfir tocld^e bu geboren tourbeft? 

9{eil|a 

S)aia! 

SBa§ ftJrid^ft bu ba nun lieber, liebe 3)aj|a! 

3)u l^aft bodf) toal^rttd^ beine fonberbaren 

Segriffe! „©ein, fein ®ott! für ben er fönipft!" iööö 

2Bem eignet ®ott? toa^ ift baö für ein ®ott, 

3)er einem SÄenfd^en eignet? ber für fic^ 

9»ufe f antpfen laffen ? — Unb toie toeife 

9)?an benn, für toeld^en ©rbflofe man geboren, 

SBenn man'^ für ben nid^t ift, auf toeld^em man ißeo 

©eboren? — SBenn mein 95ater bid^ fo t|örte! — 

SEBa^ tat er bir, mir immer nur mein &IM 

©0 toeit t)on it|m afö möglid^ t)or jufpiegeln ? 

SBa^ tat er bir, ben ©amen ber 95emunft, 

3)en er fo rein in meine ©eete ftreute, i565 

9Kit beineig Sanbeö Unfraut ober SSIumen 

©0 gern ju mifd^en ? — Siebe, liebe 2)aia, 

®r toiH nun beine bunten SSIumen nidit 

Sluf meinem SSoben ! — Unb iä) muß bir fagen, 

Sc^ felber fütjte meinen SSoben, toenn 1070 

©ie nod^ fo fd^ön i{)n ffeiben, fo entfräftet, 

©0 auögejelirt burd^ beine SBIumen; füllte 

Sn il^rem S)ufte, fauerfüfeem ©ufte, 

2Ridf) fo betäubt, fo fd^toinbetnb ! — 2)ein ®et|irn 

Sft beffen metir getoo^nt. 3d^ table brum 1575 

2)ie ftärfem SRerüen ntd^t, bie if)n vertragen. 

9?ur fd^Iägt er mir nid^t ju; unb fd^on bein ®nget, 
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SBie tocnifl fcl^Itc, ba§ er mid^ jur SRärrin 

®cmad^t ? — 9?oc^ fd^äm' id^ mid^ bor meinem SSater 

S)er $ßoffe! 

$ßoffe ! — «fö ob ber SSerftanb m 

9?ur l^ier ju ^ufe tpäre! $ßoffe! $ßoffe! 
SBeim tc^ nur reben burfte! 

SDarfft bu nid^t? 
SBenn toar id^ nid^t ganj Dl^r, fooft eig btr 
®efiel, bon beinen ®lauben^t|elben mid^ 
Qn unterl^alten ? ^V 16) il^ren Säten iäsö 

SRid^t ftetö S5ett)unberung unb i^ren Seiben 
SRid^t immer Xränen gern gejottt? 3t|r ®Iaube 
©d^ien freilid^ mir bo^ ^elbenmäfeigfte 
2ln il^nen nie. S)od^ fo biel trftftenber 
SBar mir bie Seigre, bafe Ergebenheit 1590 

3n ®ott bon unferm SBä^nen über ®ott 
©0 ganj unb gar nid^t abl^ängt. — Siebe S)aia, 
2)0^ \)at mein SBater m^ fo oft gefagt; 
darüber l^aft bu felbft mit il^m fo oft 
S)ic^ einberftanben : toarum untergräbft ißss 

S)u benn allein, toa^ bu mit i^m jugleid^ 
®ebauet ? — Siebe S)a|a, bog ift fein 
®efpräd^, toomit toir unferm JJreunb am beften 
©ntgegenfel^n. gür mid^ jtoar, ja! S)enn mir, 
SWir liegt baran unenblid^, ob auc^ er . . . leoo 

^ord^, S)aia ! — Kommt e^ nic^t an unfre Züxt ? 
SBenn er e^ to&re! ^orc^! 
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Stotittt ^n^ttitt 

füt^a, Xaia unb ber Xtmptl^ttt, bemjlemanb von au^en bie 

Xüct öffnet mit ben äBorten: 

9?ur l^icr l^crein! 

fftl^rt üufammen, faßt M unb toiO ifim au Sfügen faOen 

er iff« ! — SKein SRetter, a^ ! 

S)icg ju bcrmcibcn, 
©rfd^ictt id^ 6to§ fo fpät ; unb boc^ — 

3a jU ben güBcn biefc^ ftoljen äRanncg leos 

SRur ©Ott nod^ einmal banfen, nid^t bcm SKannc. 

S)er 9Rann toiH feinen S)anf, tt)ill i^n fo toenig, 

Site il^tt ber SBaffereimer toiU, ber bei 

2)em Söfd^en fo gefc^äftig fid^ ertoiefen. 

2)er Ke§ fid^ füHen, liefe fic^ leeren, mir I610 

SRidf)tö, bir nic^tö: alfo auc^ ber SKann. Stuc^ ber 

SBarb nun fo in bic ®Iut l^ineingeftofeen ; 

3)a fiel id^ ungefähr il^m in ben 8trm; 

3)a blieb ic^ ungefähr, fott)ie ein gunfen 

Stuf feinem SKantel, il^m in feinen Slrrnen, 1615 

Sig toieberum, id^ toeife nid^t toaiS, un^ beibe 

^erauigfc^mife au^ ber ®tut. — SBa^ gibt eg ba 

Qn banfcn ? — 3n Europa treibt ber SBein 

3u nod^ toeit anbem Säten. — Tempelherren, 

S)ie muffen einmal nun fo §anbeln, muffen, 1620 
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SBic ctoa^ bcffcr jugcicmtc ^unbc, 
©otool^t au^ gcuer afö au^ SBaffer Idolen. 

%tmptlfftn 

ber 1!e mit (Stftaunen unb Unrul^e bte ganae B^it fi6er 6ettadgtet 

D SJaja, S)aia! SBenn in SlugenbüdEcn 

S)e^ Äummcrg unb ber ®alle meine Saune 

^iä) übet anliefe, toarum jebe Sorl^eit, 1625 

S)ie meiner ß^J^S' cntful^r, il^r l^interbringen ? 

S)a^ l^iefe fic^ ju empfinblid^ räd^en, S)aja! 

S)od^ toenn bu nur Don nun an beffer mid^ 

S5ei it|r bertreten toiÖft. 

^ä) benfe, SRitter, 
^ä) benfe nid^t, bafe biefe Keinen ©tad^etn, leao 

S^r an ba^ ^erj getoorfen, @ud^ ba fel^r « 

®efc^abet l^aben. 

aaSie? S^r hattet Summer? 

Unb toart mit Suerm Äummer geijiger 

ate (Suerm Seben? 

%tmptl%tn 

®ute^, ^olbeä Sinb ! — 
SBie ift bod^ meine ©eele jtoifc^en Stuge i635 

Unb D^r geteilt ! — S)ag toar ba« SKäbd^en nid^t, 
SRein, nein, ba^ toar e^ nid^t, ba^ au^ bem gcuer 
3d^ ^olte. — S)enn njer l^ätte bie gelaunt 
Unb auö bem geuer nic^t gel^ott? SBer l^atte 
Stuf mic^ gekartet ? — S^ax — öerftetit — ber ©d^recf i640 

^au\t, untet bet et in Slnfdgauung il|tet ficQ toie betliett 
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^ä) aber finb' @ud^ nod^ bcn nämüd^cn. — 

SeSgleidgen, (i8 fle fottfäl^tt/ um il^n in feinem Knftaunen 3U unterbtedgen 

Siun, SKttcr, fagt un^g bod^, too 3§r fo lange 

©ctocfctt ? — gaft bürft' ' td^ auä) fragen, too 

S^r ifeo feib ? 

l^em^enperr 

Sci^ bin, — too id^ bielleic^t 

SRid^t foate fein. — 

SBo Sl^r getoefen ? — Slud^ i646 

SBo 3l^r bieHeid^t nid^t foHtet fein getoefen? 

S)aS ift nic^t gut. 

2^em)ienperr 

2luf — auf — toie l^ei^t ber S5crg ? 
?luf ©inai. 

?tuf ©inai ? — Sll| fc^ön ! 
Stun fann id^ juberläffig bod^ einmal 
(Srfal^ren, ob eS toal^r . . . 

SemfieQerr 

SBaö? toa«? Db'^ toa^r, iööo 
3)a§ nod^ bafelbft ber Ort ju fel^n, top SWofeg 
SSor ®ott geftanben, afö . . . 

9?un ba^ tool^I nic^t; 
S)enn too er ftanb, ftanb er öor ®ott Unb baöon 
3ft mir jur ®nüge fd^on befannt. — OV^ toal^r, 
SRöd^t' id^ nur gern Don @uc^ erfal^ren, ba§ — less 
S)a§ c8 bei toeitem nic^t fo mül^fam fei, 
?Iuf biefen SBerg l^inauf ju fteigen afe 
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^ab ? — S)cnn fel^t, fobicl td^ S5crgc nod^ 
®cftiegcn bin, toar'^ juft bog ©egenteil. — 
9?un, SKtter ? — SBo^ ? — 3t|r fe^rt (gud^ t)on mir ab ? iööo 
SBoUt mic^ nic^t fö^i ? ' . 

.' "aSeil id^ (guc^ ^örcn toia. 

SBeil Si^r mid^ nid^t tooÖt merfcti taffen, ba§ 

3l^r meiner ©nfalt läd^elt; ba§ 3i^r läd^elt, 

SSie id^ @ud^ bod^ fo gar ntd^tS SSic^ttgeriS 

SSon biefem l^eiligen Söerg aller Söerge le« 

3u fragen toeife? SRid^t tt^al^r? 

@o mufe 
3d^ boc^ @ud^ toieber in bie Slugen fe^n. — 
SBag? 9?nn fd^Iagt S^r fie nieber? nun toerbei^t 
S)ag Säd^etn S^r? toie id^ noc^ erft in äRienen, 
3n ätoeifell^aften SRienen tefen toiU, im 

SBag id^ fo beutlid^ ^bi\ S^r fo t)erne^mlid^ 
2»ir fagt — öerfc^toeigt ? — Sl^ SRed^a ! Sied^a ! SBie 
^t er fo toaf)i gefagt: „Sennt fie nur erft!" 

9{e4a 

SBer l^at ? — öon toem ? — @uc^ ba^ gefagt ? 

Xmptlftttt 

„Kennt fie 

9?ur erft!" I^at @uer SBater mir gefagt, im 

ißon @ud^ gefagt 

Unb id^ nic^t ettua auc^? 
^d^ benn nid^t aud^? 
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Slliein tpo tft er bcnn? 
SBo tft bcnn @ucr SBater? Sft er nod^ 
S5etm ©ultan? ' ; . /.*• 

^\)ne QtDtifttf . '. 

•• 

3loclS), nod^ ba ? — 
D mid^ SBerge^üc^en ! 9?ein, nein; ba tft leao 

(£r fd^toerlid^ me^r. — ©r toirb bort unten bei 
S)em Älofter meiner toarten; ganj getoi^» 
©0 reb'ten, mein' id^, toir e^ ab. ©rloubt! 
3(f) Qt\)\ tc^ l^of t^n . . . 

S)a^ ift meine ©ad^e. 
SBIeibt, 9?itter, bleibt, ^ä) bring' i^n unöerjüglid^. i685 

2^em)ieQerr 

9?id^t fo, nid^t fo! @r fietjt mir felbft entgegen; 

9?id^t @ud^. S)aju, er fönnte leicht — toer njeife ? — 

©r fönnte bei bem ©uttan leidet — S^r fennt 

3)en ©ultan nid^t ! — leidet in SBertegenl^eit 

@ef ommen fein. — ®taubt mir, eö l^at ®efal^r, leoo 

SBenn id^ nic^t ge^\ 

®efat)r? m§ für ®efat)r? 

2^em)ie(]|er]r 

©efal^r für mid^, für @ud^, für il^n, toenn id^ 
S?ic^t fd^Ieunig, fd^teunig get)'. ab 
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^rittet 9lttftntt 

füt^a unb paia 

SBo^ tft bog, SDaja? — 
©0 fd^nca? — aaSo^ tömmt it)m an? SBoS fiel t^m auf? 
aSa« iaat tfin ? 

Sa§t nur, Ia|t. 3c^ benf , c8 tft i696 

ßeic^en? unb toobon? 

S)a§ cttoa^ borgel^t tnnert)aI6. 6^ fod^t 
Unb foll nid^t überfod^en. ßa|t t^n nur. 
9?un ift'^ an @uc^. 

aSa« tft an mir? SDu toirft, 
SBtc er, mir unbegreiflid^. 

S5atb nun fönnt i7oo 

Sl^r tl^m bic Unrut)' aÖ bergelten, bie 
(£r @ud^ gemad^t l^at. @eib nur aber aud^ 
9?id^t aUju ftreng, nic^t aUju rad^begierig. 

SBoöon bu fprid^ft, ba^ magft bu felber toiffen. 

Unb feib benn S^r bereite fo rut)ig toieber? i705 

3)0^ bin tc^ ; ja, ba^ bin tc^ . . . 
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SBcmgftcnä 
©cftcl^t, ba§ 3t)r @uc^ feiner Unrul^' freut 
Unb feiner Unrul^' banfet, too^ St|r igt 
SSon 9?u]^' geniest 

SKir böHifl unbetoufet! 
S)enn tooig id^ l^öd^ftenö bir gefielen fönnte, mo 

SBär', ba§ e8 mid^ — mid^ felbft befrembet. wie 
Suf einen fold^en ©türm in meinem ^jen 
©0 eine ©tiHe ptöglid^ folgen fönnen. 
©ein tooHer SlnblidC, fein ®efpräc^, fein Xon 
^t mid^ . . . 

©efättigt fd^on? 

99eAa 

®efättigt, toiU 1715 

3d^ nun nic^t fagen ; nein — bei toeitem nid^t — 

2)01« 

3)en l^ei^en junger nur gefüllt. 

9?un ia, 
aSenn bu fo toinft. 

^010 

3c^ eben nid^i 

99e4o 

©r toirb 

SRir etoig toert, mir etoig toerter afö 
SRcin fieben bleiben, toenn ouc^ fc^on mein ^ßufö 1720 
SKd^t mel^r bei feinem blofeen 9?amen toed^felt, 
SKd^t mel^r mein ^rj, fooft id^ an i^n benfe, 
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©cfd^toinber, ftärf er f erlägt. — SBoS fd^toafe' ic^? Äomm, 
Äomm, ücbc ©aja, totebcr an boS gcnftcr, 
S)aS auf bic ^ßalmcn ftet)t. 

©0 tft er bod^ 1725 

SBol^I nod^ nid^t gatij gefüllt, ber l^ei^e junger. 

9?un toerb' id^ aud^ bie ^ßalmen toteber fe^n, 
SRid^t tl^n bIo§ untern $ßalmen. 

^"^'' S)iefe Mte 
Seginnt auc^ tool^I ein neue^ JJieber nur. 

SBog Äält' ? 3d^ bin nic^t talt 3c^ fet|e toal^rlic^ 1730 
SRid^t minber gern, toaö id^ mit 3?ul^e fe^e. 

»ierter «uftritt 

@8ene: ein 9lubten)faa( in bem $a(afte bed @a(abin 

@a(abin unb @itta§ 

Salabin 

im ^ereintteten, gegen bie Z&te 

^ier bringt ben Suben ^er, fobalb er fömmt 
(£r fc^eint fid^ eben nic^t ju übereilen. 

@r toar aud^ tooi/l mä)t bei ber ^nb, nic^t gleid^ 

3« fi«i^^«- ealobiit 

©d^toefter! ©d^toefter! 
SittaB 

Suft bU bod^, 1736 

Site ftünbe bir ein treffen bor. 
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Solabiit 

Uitb bo^ 
SDKt SBaffcn, btc td^ nic^t gelernt ju fül^ren. 
3(§ foH mic^ fteÖen, foll beforgen laffen, 
©oll gaUen legen, foH auf ®Iattei^ fül^ren. 
SBenn f)&W id) bog gefonnt? SBo f)&ü' iä) boS i74o 
®elemt ? — Unb f ott bag am, a^, too ju ? 
gSoju? — Um ®elb ju fifc^en ! ®elb ! — Um ®elb, 
@clb einem Suben abjubangen; ®elb! 
3u folc^en Keinen Siften toär' id^ enblid^ 
®ebrad^t ber Steinigfeiten ßeinfte mir i74ß 

3u fc^affen ? 

eittaly 

3ebe fileinigfeitr ju fel^r 
JBcrfc^mäl^t, bie räc^t fid^, »ruber. 

Setber tüaf)x. — 
Unb toenn nun biefer 3ube gar ber gute, 
SSemünft^ge 3Rann ift, toie ber S)ertoifc^ bir 
3^n e^ebem befd^rieben? 

eutttii 

D nun bann! 1700 

SBo« l^at ei8 bonn für Sßot! S)ie ©d^Iinge liegt 
Sa nur bem geijigen, beforgüd^en, 
gurd^tfamen Subcn, nid^t bem guten, nid^t 
2)cm toeifen SKanne. Siefer ift ja fo 
©d^on unfer, ol^ne ©d^Iinge. S5a^ SBergnfigen, 1705 
3u l^ören, toie ein foIdE)cr SRann fid^ auigreb't; 
SRit toeld^er breiften ©tarF enttoeber er 
3)ie ©tridCe furj jerrei^et, ober aud^ 
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SRit toeld^er fd^Iaucn SSorfid^t er bte 9?egc 

SBorbei fid^ toinbet: bie^ SBergnügen l^aft neo 

S)u obenbrein. 

9?un, bog ift toal^r. @ctoi§, 
3d^ freue tntc^ barauf. 

©0 fann btc^ ja 
8tuc^ tpetter nid^tö berlegen machen. S)enn 
Sft'^ einer au^ ber SlRenge btofe; ift'^ blofe 
©in Sube toie ein Sube: gegen ben im 

SBirft bu bic^ boc^ nid^t fd^ämen, fo ju fc^einen, 
SBie er bie SWenfd^en aU' fid^ benft? SBielmetir, 
SBer fid^ il^m beffer jeigt, ber jeigt fic^ it|m 
afö ®edC, afö SRarr. 

Solabin 

©0 mu§ ic^ jonjol^I gar 
©d^Ied^t l^anbeln, bafe üon mir ber ©d^Ied^te nidEit mo 
©c^tec^t ben!e? ^j^^, 

Sraun, tpenn bu fd^Ied^t l^anbeln nennft, 
©in jebeS S)ing nad^ feiner 8trt ju broud^en. 

Salabin 
SBai5 l^ätt' ein SBeiberfopf erbac^t, boS er 
Siic^t JU befd^önen toü^te! 

3u befc^önen! 
®a(abiii 

S)a§ feine, fpi^e S)ing, beforg' id^ nur, 1775 

3n meiner plumpen ^anb jerbrid^t ! — ©0 toa^ 
SBill au^gefül^rt fein, toie'^ erfunben ift, 
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mit aütv ^ßfifftgfeit, ®etoanbtt)cit. — 5Doc^, 
SKag^^ bod^ nur, mag'ö! 3d^ tanje, toic ic^ fann; 
Unb fönnt' ci8 freilid^ lieber — fc^tec^ter noc^ i78o 

%xav! btr anä) nur nid^t ju toentg! 
^ä) ftel)e btr für bid^ ! aSenn bu nur toillft — 
S)a§ un^ bie SKftnner beine^gleid^en bod^ 
©0 gern bereben möchten, nur tl^r ©d^toert, 
S^r ©d^toert nur l^abe fie fo toeit gebrad^t. nss 

S)er Sötoe fd^ämt fid^ freilid^, toenn er mit 
2)em S^d^fe jagt : — beg S^^f^^r ^i^^ i^^i^ ßift- 

®alabiit 
Unb ba§ bie SBeiber bod^ fo gern ben SRann 
3u fid^ hierunter t)ätten ! — Qk\) nur, ge^ ! — 
Sd^ glaube meine Seftion ju !önnen. 1790 

eitta^ 

ma^ ? iä) f oH ge^n ? 

Salabin 

S)u tooKteft bod^ nid^t bleiben? 

(Bitta% 
SBenn aud^ nic^t bleiben ... im ®efic^t eud^ bleiben — 
S)od§ l^ier im Siebenjimmer — 

S)a }U l^ord^en? 
Äud^ bog nid^t, ©d^toefter, toenn id^ foH befielen. — 
gort, fort ! ber SBorl^ang raufd^t ; er f ömmt ! — bod^ ba§ 
3)u ja nid^t ba bertoeilft! 3d^ fet|e nad^. 1796 

Qnbtm fie {!dg butcQ bie eine Xüte entfetttt, tritt 92atl|an a» I>e< anbem 

j^ereitt; unb ®alabin i)at fid^ Qt\t1it 
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S&ttfter 9(«fttttt 

@a(abin unb 92at§an 
Salabin 

Sritt näl^cr, Subc ! — 9?ä^er ! — Sßur ganj l^cr ! — 

S)ic bleibe beinern geinbe! 
^labin 

!5)u nennft bic^ Siatl^an? 

Sa. 

Salabiii 

S)en tocifen Siatl^an ? 1799 

Sßein. 

®alabiit 

SBol^I ! nennft bu bid^ nic^t, nennt bic^ boig SSott 
Äann fein, boig SSoIf ! 

Solabin 

S)u glaubft bod^ nid)t, bag id^ 
SBerac^tlid^ Don be« SBotte^ ©timme benf e ? — 
^ä) l^abe längft getoünfd^t ben SKann ju lennen, 
S)en eg ben SBeifen nennt. 

Unb toenn t^ xf)n 
Qnm (Spott fo nennte? SBenn bem SBoße tt^eife 1«» 
Siid^t^ toeiter toär' ate ßug? unb !Iug nur ber, 
S)er fid^ auf feinen SSorteil gut berftel^t? 
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@a(abiit 

Stuf feinen toal^ren SSorteil, meinft bu boc^? 

9{at^ii 

3)ann freilid^ toär' ber ©gennügigfte 

3)er filüflfte. S)ann toftr' freiließ fing unb toeife isio 

Shir einö. • 

Salobin 

^ä) f)&xt bid) ertoeifen, too^ 
S)u toiberfpred^en toiHft. — S)eg SWenfd^en tool^re 
SBortetle, bie ha^ SBoK nid^t lennt, fennft bu. 
^ft bu }u fennen toenigften^ ß^fwc^t; 
^ft brüber nad^gebac^t : bo^ and) allein 1815 

Wtaä)t fd^on ben SBeifen. 

9(at4aii 

S)er fid^ jeber bünft 

®alabiit 

SRun ber S3efd^eibenl)eit genug! 
3)enn fte nur immerbar ju l^ören, too 
SÄan trodEene SSernunft ertoartet, efelt 

(Et ft)tingt auf 

Safe uniS jur ©ad^e fommen! Slber, aber 1820 

aCufrid^tig, 3ub\ aufrid^ttg! 

flatf^an 

©ultan, td^ 

S®iII fidEierlid^ bidE) fo bebienen, bafe 

3d^ beiner fernem Sunbfd^aft toürbig bleibe. 


' % 
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Satobin 

Söebienen? tote? 

9laiftün 

S)u foOft bag »efte ^obcn 

SSon allen; foUft eS um ben biHigften 1825 

5|Sret^ l^aben. 

Salabin 

SBoöon fpridift bu? bod^ toot)I ntd^t 
SSon beinen SBaren ? — ©d^ad^ern toirb mit bir 
©d^on meine ©d^toefter. (S)a^ ber ^ordEjerin !) — 
3d| t)abe mit bem Saufmann nid^t^ ju tun. 

©0 toirft bu oI)ne 3^^if^I toiffen tooHen, isao 

S33a^ id^ auf meinem 3Bege üon bem geinbe, 

S)er aHerbing^ fid^ toieber reget, ^ttoa 

S5emerft, getroffen ? — SBenn id^ unt)ert)ot)Ien . . . 

Satobin 

Slud^ barauf bin id| eben* nidjt mit bir 

®efteuert S)at)on toeife id^ fd^on, foüiel 1335 

3c^ nötig I)abe. — Äurj ; — 

®ebiete, ©ultan 
®arabin 

3d^ Iieifd^e beinen Unterrid^t in ganj 

aSag anberm, ganj toa^ anberm. — S)a bu nun 

©0 toeife bift, fo fage mir bod^ einmal — 

S33a^ für ein ®taube, toaö für ein ®efeg i84o 

^at bir am meiften eingeleud^tet ? 
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9tatfia» 

©ulton, 
^ä) bin ein Sub*. 

Stilabtit 

Ünb id^ ein SRufelmann. 
©er 6t|rift ift jlDifd^en unig. — SSon biefen brei 
SReligionen fann bod^ eine nur 
3)ie todf)xt [ein. — (Sin SRonn n)ie bu bleibt ba i845 
9Wd^t ftel^en, too ber Qv^aU ber ©eburt 
Sl^n l^ingetoorf^ ; ober toenn er bleibt, 
»leibt er an^ ©nfid^t, ©rünben, SBa^I beig »effcm. 
SBol^Ian! fo teile beine ©infid^t mir 
S)enn mit. Sa§ mid^ bie ®rünbe l^ören, benen 1800 
Sd^ felber nad^jugrfibeln nid^t bie Stit 
©el^abt. Safe mid^ bie 3Bat|I, bie biefe ®rünbe 
JBeftimmt, — berftel^t fid^, im SBertrauen — toiffen, 
3)amit id^ fie ju meiner mad^e. 3Bie? 
3)u ftu^eft ? toägft mid^ mit bem Singe ? — Sonn 1855 
SBoI)I fein, bafe id^ ber erfte ©ultan bin, 
2)er eine fold^e ®rille I|at, bie mid^ 
S)od^ eine^ ©uttan^ eben nid^t fo ganj 
Untoürbig bfinft. — SWd^t toalir ? — ©0 rebe bod^ ! 
©prid^ ! — Ober toiUft bu einen SlugenblidE, iseo 

2)id^ JU bebenfen? ®ut, id^ geb* il|n bir. — 
(Ob fie toot|I I|ord^t? Sd^ toiU fie bod^ belaufd^en; 
3Bitt f)bxm, ob id^'^ red^t gemad^t. — ) 5)enl' nad^ ! 
©efd^toinb benF nad^! 3d^ fäume nid^t, jurüdE 
Qu fommen. 

Qt ge^t in baf^ SZeBendimmer, nad^ koeld^em fid^ ®ittal^ Begeben 
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(Bt^\ttt Slttftritt 

^m ! I|m ! — tounberüd^ ! — SBic ift i865 
SKtr bcnn ? — SBag toiö ber ©ultan ? too^ ? — 3d^ bin 
Stuf @elb gefaxt, unb er toiH — aSa^r^eit aSa^r^cit ! 
Unb toill fie fo, — [o bor, fo blanf , — afe ob 
S)ie 3BaI|r]^ett SKünjc toaxt ! — Sa, toenn no(S) 
Uralte SWünje, bie gctoogcn toarb ! — i87o 

©a§ ginge nod^! SlHein [o neue SRünje, 
©ie nur ber ©tentpel mad^t, bie man auf^ 85rett 
9?ur jä^Ien barf, baig ift fie hoä) nun nid^t! 
SBie ®elb in ©ad, fo ftrid^e man in Äopf ' 
Slud^ 3BaI|rI|eit ein? SBer ift benn f|ier ber Sube? im 
3(^ ober er ? — S)od^ toie ? ©ollt' er aud^ n)o]^I 
S)ie SBal^r^eit nid^t in SBalir^eit f orbern ? — Smox, 
Qtoat ber SScrbad^t, ba§ er bie SBaI|rI|eit nur 
Site galle braud^e, toär* aud^ gar ju flein ! — 
3u flein ? — 3Ba^ ift für einen ©rofeen benn isao 

3u Hein ? — ©etoifer getoife, er ftürjte mit 
S)er Xüre fo in^ §auö! 3Ran pod^t bod^, f|ört 
S)od^ erft, toenn man ate greunb fid^ natjt. — 3d^ mu§ 
öe^utfam gefin ! — Unb loie ? toie ba§ ? — @o ganj 
©todfjube fein ju tooHen, gel|t fd^on nid^t. — im 

Unb ganj unb gar nid^t Sube, get|t nod^ minber 
3)enn, toenn fein 3ube, bürft* er mid^ nur fragen, 
SBarum fein SKufelmann ? — 3)a^ toar'ö ! 3)a^ fonn 
3Rid^ retten ! — SWid^t bie Sinber blofe fpeift man 
it SKärd^en ab. — @r fömmt @r fomme nur ! is» 
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@iellettter «nftntt 

Salabin unb 92at§an 

&atahm 

(©0 ift bog gelb ^ter rein !) — 3^ lomm' bir bod^ 
9Kd^t ju 8e[d^n)tnb jurüdE? S)u 6ift ju SRanbe 
2)Kt beiner Überlegung. — 9?un fo rebe ! 
@i^ l^ört un8 feine ©ccic. 

9lat^ 

2)te gonje äBelt un^ l^ören. 

^alabin 

©0 gen)i^ isds 

Sft JRot^an [einer ©ad^c? §a! ba^ nenn' 
Sd^ einen SBeifen! 9?ie bie SBatir^eit ju 
SSerl^e^Ien, für fie aUe^ auf ha^ ©piel 
3u fe^en! Seib unb Seben! @ut unb S3Iut! 

9{attait 

3a! ja! toonn'^ nötig ift unb nü^t 

aSon nun looo 
Sin barf id^ l^offen, einen meiner Xitel, 
SSerbefferer ber SBelt unb beig ©efe^eig, 
2Rit 9?ed^t ju führen. 

9laitatt 

2;raun, ein fd^öner Xitel! 
2)od^, ©ulton, el^ id^ mid^ bir ganj t)ertraue, 
@rlaubft bu tool^I, bir ein ©efd^id^td^en )u i905 

erjäl^Icn ? 
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SBarum ha^ mä)t? Sd^ bin ftetö 
©in greunb gctoefcn bon ©efd^id^td^cn, gut 

Sa, gut erjäfilen, ha^ ift nun 
SBoI|I eben meine ©ad^e nid^t. 

©d^on toteber 
©0 ftolj befd^eiben ? — Ttaä)' ! erjätir, erjälile ! i9io 

SSor grauen Satiren lebf ein SRann in Dften, 

S)er einen SKng bon unfd^ä^barem SBert 

2lu§ lieber §anb ht^a%. S)er ©tein toar ein 

Dpal, ber l^unbert fd^öne garben [pielte, 

Unb Iiatte bie getieime Sraft, bor ®ott iws 

Unb SKenfd^en angenefim ju mad^en, toer 

Sn biefer ß^^berfid^t it|n trug. 3Ba^ SBunber, 

S)afe if|n ber SWann in Dften barum nie 

SSom ginger liefe unb bie SBerfügung traf, 

Sluf etüig if|n bei feinem §aufe ju laao 

©rl^alten? SKämlid^ fo. @r liefe ben SKng 

SSon feinen ©ötinen bem geliebteficn, 

Unb fe^te feft, bafe biefer toieberum 

S)en 9Kng bon feinen ©ölinen bem bermad^e, 

©er il|m ber liebfte fei, unb ftetö ber liebfte, 1026 

Dl^n Slnfel^n ber ®eburt, in Äraft allein 

S)e5 9Kng^, bai^ ^upt, ber gürft beig ^oufeig toerbe.— 

aSerftcIi mid^, ©ultan. 
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®ti(abiit 
3d^ üerfte^' bid^. SBeiter! 

ff 

@o fam nun bicfcr SKng, t)on ©ol^n ju @of|n, 

Auf einen SSater enbüd^ t)on brei ©ö^nen, laao 

S)ie alle brei il^m gleid^ gel^orfam toaren, 

3)ie alle brei er folglid^ gleid^ ju lieben 

©id^ nid^t entbred^en lonnte. SKur t)on 3^^^ 

3u Qdt fd^ien il^m balb ber, balb biefer, balb 

S)er britte, — [otoie jeber fid^ mit i^nt 1035 

ÄUein befanb, unb fein ergiefeenb §erj 

S)ie anbem jtoei nid^t teilten, — toürbiger 

©e§ SKngeig, ben er benn aud^ einem jeben 

S)ie fromme ©d^toad^fieit fiatte ju üerfpred^en. 

S)aig ging nun fo, folang eg ging. — SlHein 1940 

@ig fam jum Sterben, unb ber gute SSater 

Äömmt in SSerlegentieit. ©ig fd^merjt it|n, jtoei 

8?on feinen ©ßl^nen, bie fid^ auf fein 3Bort 

SBerlaffen, fo ju frönten. — 3Ba^ ju tun ? — 

6r fenbet ingefieim ju einem Äfinftler, 1940 

S3ei bem er, nad^ bem SWufter feinet SRinge^, 

Qtod anbere befteHt unb toeber Soften 

SRod^ SRül^e fparen fieifet, fie jenem gleid^, 

SßoHfommen gleid^ ju mad^en. S)a^ gelingt 

S)em Äünftler. S)a er it|m bie Siinge bringt, iöso 

Äann felbft ber SSater feinen äKufterring 

SRid^t unterfd^eiben. grofi unb freubig ruft 

@r feine ©öt)ne, jeben ini^befonbre. 
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®iht jcbent tobefonbre feinen ©egen — 

Unb feinen SKng — nnb ftirbt — S)n f|örft bo^, ©ultan? 

@a(abiit 

bet fid^ betroffen ton i^m getoanbt 

3d^ I|ör', iä) I|öre ! — Äomm mit beinern SKärd^en lase 
5»ur bau) ju @nbe. — SBirb'g ? 

9^attatt 

S(^ bin jn @nbe. 

S)enn n)a^ nod^ folgt, üerftel^t fid^ \a bon felbft. — 
Sanm toar ber SSater tot, fo fömmt ein jjeber 
SKit feinem 9iing, unb jjeber toill ber gürft i9oo 

S)eö ^aufe^ fein. äKan unterfud^t, man janit, 
aWan Ilagt. Umfonft; ber redete SKng toar nid^t 
©rtoei^Ud^ ; — 

9la6i einet $aufe, in toeld^er er beS ®uItanS 9lnttoort ertoartet 

gaft fo unertoeiölid^ ate 
Unö i^t — ber redete ©loube. 

(Bolobitt 

SBie ? ba^ foH 

S)ie Slnttoort fein auf meine ^rage ? . . . 

9tatfim 

©oU 1965 

9Wid^ blofe entfd^ulbigen, toenn id^ bie SRinge 
3)?ir nid^t getrau' ju unterfd^eiben, bie 
S)er Sßater in ber Slbfid^t mad^en liefe, 
3)amit fie nid^t ju unterfd^eiben toären. 

(Bafobhi 

S)ie SRinge ! — ©piele nid^t mit mir ! — 3d^ badete, 1970 
S)afe bie SReügionen, bie id^ bir 
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®cnannt, bod^ tooI|I ju unterfd^cibcn toärcn. 
JBiä auf bic Ätcibiing, b\^ auf ©peif unb XranÜ 

Unb nur t)on feiten il^rer ®ränbe nid^t. — 

S)cnn grünben alle ftd^ nid^t auf ©efd^id^te? 1970 

©ef daneben ober überliefert ! — Unb 

©efd^id^te mu§ bod^ toof/l allein auf Xreu' 

Unb ©lauben angenommen toerben ? — 9?id^t ? — 

^ftmtf n)effen 3;reu* unb ©lauben jietjt man benn 

Um toenigften in Stoü^d? S)od^ ber ©einen? loeo 

S)od^ bereu S5Iut toir finb? bod^ bereu, bie 

SBon Äinb^eit an mt^ ?ßroben i^rer Siebe 

©cgeben? bie uni^ nie getäufd^t, ate U)o 

©etäufd^t ju toerben uni^ Iieilfamer n)ar ? — 

aSic fann id^ meinen ^&tttn toeniger i985 

81Ö bu ben beinen glauben? Ober umgefefirt» 

Sann id^ t)on bir Verlangen, ba§ bu beine 

95orfaI|ren Sügen ftrafft, um meinen nid^t 

3u toiberf)n:ed^en ? Ober umge!et)rt. 

S)a8 nämüd^e gilt bon ben ©l^riften. SWid^t ? — 1990 

@a(abiit 

(93ei bem Sebenbigen! S)er SKann l^at red^t 
Sd^ mu§ t)erftummen.) 

Safe auf unfre 9iing' 
Un^ n)ieber fommen. SBie gefagt: bie ©ötine 
SBerflagten fid^, unb jeber fd^tour bem SRid^ter, 
Unmittelbar au^ feinet SSaterö ^anb 1995 

S)en SHng ju ^aben. — 3Bie aud^ toal^r ! — SKad^bem 
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@r t)on i^m lange ba^ aScrfprcd^eit fd^on 

@el|abt, beiS SKngciS SSorred^t einmal ju 

©enteren. — SBie ntd^t minber toal^r ! — S)er SSater, 

SBeteurte jeber, fönne gegen i^n 2000 

9?td^t falfd^ getoefen [ein; unb el| er biefe^ 

aSon il|m, bon einem fold^en lieben SBater, 

SlrglDOl^nen laff , e^ muff er feine S5rüber, 

©0 gern er [onft bon ifinen nur ba^ Sefte 

SBereit ju glauben [ei, be^ falfd^en ©piefö 2005 

öejeifien, unb er tooHe bie SBerräter 

©d^on au^jufinben toiffen, fid^ fd^on räd^en. 

<Ba(abtn 
Unb nun, ber Siid^ter ? — 3Wid^ berlangt ju l^ören, 
SBa^ bu ben Siid^ter [agen läffeft ©prid^! 

S)er SKd^ter fprad^: SBenn i^r mir nun ben SSater 2010 

SKid^t balb jur ©teile fd^afft, fo toeif id^ eud^ 

SSon meinem ©tuljle. S)enft il^r, ba§ id^ SRotfel 

Qu löfen ba bin? Ober l^arret il|r, 

f8\S ba^ ber redete SRing ben äRunb eröffne ? — 

S)od^ Iiaft! 3d^ I|öre j|a, ber redete SKng 2015 

Sefi^t bie SBunberfraft beliebt ju mad^en, 

aSor ®ott unb SKenfd^en angenel^m. S)a^ mufe 

©ntfd^eiben! S)enn bie falfd^en SRinge iDerben 

J)od^ baS nid^t tonnen ! — 9?un, tom lieben ^tod 

aSon eud^ am meiften ? — SRad^t, f agt an ! 3l^r f d^toeigt ? 

S)ie SRinge toirfen nur jurüdE? unb nid^t 2021 

^aä) aufeen? Seber liebt fid^ felber nur 

2lm meiften ? — D, fo feib it)r aUe brei 
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©ctrogenc öetriegcr! Sure SKnge 

©tnb alle brci nid^t ed^t. S)er ed^te SRing 2025 

SScrmutlid^ ging t)erIoren. S)en Sßeriuft 

3u bergen, ju erfe^en, tiefe ber SSater 

35ie bret für einen mad^en. 

Salobin 

^errlid^! l^errüd^! 

Unb alfo, fulir ber SRid^ter fort, toenn il|r 

Slid^t meinen "SRat ftatt meinet ©prud^e^ tooUtf 2oao 

®c]^t nur ! — SRein diät ift aber ber : il)r netimt 

S)ic ©ad^e böUig toie fie liegt. §at Don 

®ud^ jjeber feinen SRing t)on feinem SSater, 

©0 glaube jeber filier feinen 9Kng 

35en ed^ten. — SWöglid^, bafe ber SSater nun 2035 

35ic S^raimei ht^ einen 9Kng§ nid^t länger 

3n feinem §aufe bulben toollen ! — Unb getoife, 

S)afe er eud^ alle brei geliebt unb gleid^ 

©eKebt, inbem er jtoei nid^t brüdEen mögen, 

Um einen ju begünftigen. — SBol^Ian ! 2040 

@^ eifre jjeber feiner unbeftod^nen, 

SSon SSorurteilen freien Siebe nad^! 

@3 ftrebe t)on eud^ jjeber um bie SBette, 

2)ie Äraft be^ ©tein§ in feinem SRing an Sag 

3u legen! !omme biefer Äraft mit ©anftmut, 20« 

2Rit l^crjlid^er SSerträglid^feit, mit SBot|Itun, 

2Rtt tnnigfter ©rgebenfieit in ®otit, 

Qu ^ilf ! Unb n)enn fid^ bann ber ©teine Äräfte 

JBci euem Sinbe^^^nbeigKnbem äufeern, 
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@o lab' id^ über toufenb tmtfenb Saläre 20G0 

@ic toicbcrum bor bicfcn ©tul^L S)a toirb 
©in toeifrcr SKann auf biefcm ©tul^te fi^n 
Site id^, unb fprcd^cn. ®tf)t ! — ©0 fogtc ber 
Sefd^cibnc SKd^tcr. 

©Ott! ©Ott! 

©alabin, 
SBcnn bu bid^ fü^Icft, bicfer tocifcre 201» 

SScrf^od^nc SRann ju fein . . . 

@a(abiit 

ber auf i|n suftfitst unb feine ^anb ergreift, bie er bis su (fnbe nic^t toieber 

fahren lägt 

3c§ ©taub? 3c§ SKtd^tg? 
D ©Ott! 

aSoS tft bir, ©ultan ? 

9?atl|an, lieber SKat^an ! — 
S)ie toufenb toufenb 3al^re beine^ SRid^terig 
©inb nod^ nid^t um. — ©ein SRid^terftu^I ift nid^t 
S)er meine. — ®e^ ! — ®el^ ! — Slber fei mein greunb. 2060 

Unb toeiter f|&tte ©atabin mir nid^ts^ 
5Rid^t8. 

®a(abitt 

®ar nid^tö. — Unb iDorum? 
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3d^ l^otte nod^ ®elegenl|6tt getoänfd^t, 
Sir eine SBitte borjutragcit 

©elegenl^cit ju einer Sitte ? — Siebe ! 2066 

3d^ fomm' t)on einer toeiten SReif , auf loeld^er 

3d^ ©d^ulben eingetrieben. — gaft i)aV x6) 

3)e8 baren ®dh^ juüiel. — 3)ie 3^'* beginnt 

SBcbenf lid^ tDieberum ju werben, — unb 

Sd^ toeife nid^t red^t, too fidler bamit I|in. — 2070 

S)a bad^f id^, ob nid^t bu DieHeid^t, — toeil bod^ 

®n na^er Ärieg be^ &dbt^ immer mel)r 

©rforbert, — zttoa^ braud^en lönnteft. 

®a(abiit 

.i|m fteif in bie tlugen fe^enb 

SRattian ! — 
3d^ tüiü nid^t fragen, 06 Slt^afi fd^on 
Sei bir getoefen, — toiH nid^t unterfud^en, 2070 

Ob bid^ nid^t fonft ein Slrgtootin treibt, mir biefe^ 
(Srbieten freierbingi^ ju tun . . . 

ein 2lrgn)o^n? 

3d^ bin il|n toert. — SSerjeit) mir ! — S)enn tocS l^ilft'ö ? 
3d^ mu§ bir nur gefielen, bafe id^ im 
Segriffe loar — 
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An mid^ ju fud^en? 

©alobin 

Slllcrbtnfl«. 

©0 todr' 
Urtö 6etben ja gcfiolfen! S)a§ id^ aber 
S)ir aUc meine Sarfd^aft nid^t lann fd^idEen, 
3)aig mad^t ber junge 2;empell^err. — S)u fennft 
SI|n ja. — 3I|m l^ab' td^ eine grofec ^ßoft 2085 

äSorlier nod^ ju 6ejaI|Ien. 

S^entpellierr ? 
S)u iDirft bod^ meine fd^Iimmften geinbe nid^t 
2Rit beinern @etb aud^ unterftü^en iDoIIen? 

3d^ [pred^e bon bem einen nur, bem bu 
S)a8 Seben fparteft . . . 

Sit)! iDoran erinnerft 2090 

©u mid^ ! — ^ab* id^ bod^ biefen Sfingling ganj 
aSergeffen ! — Sennft bu if|n ? — SBo ift er ? 

SBie? 
©0 toeifet bu nid^t, toiebiel bon beiner ®nabe 

gür il^n, burd^ i^n auf mid^ geftoffen? @r, 

@r mit @efat|r beö neu crfialtnen Sebeni^ 20» 

^at meine Xod^ter avS bem geur gerettet. 
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@r ? ^t er boS ? — ^a ! bamad^ fat) er au^. 

©03 l^tte traun mein Sruber aud^ getan, 

S)em er fo äl^nelt ! — Sft er benn nod^ I|ier ? 

©0 bring il^n l)er ! — 3d^ l^abe meiner @(i^n)e[ter 2100 

SSon biefem il^ren S3ruber, ben fie nid^t 

®cfannt, fo ütel erjälilet, i>a% id^fte 

©ein Sbenbilb bod^ aud^ mufe felien laffen ! — 

Qkf), f)oV il^n! — SBie au3 einer guten Xat, 

®e6ar fie aud^ fd^on blo^e Seibenfd^aft, 2106 

^06) fo t)iel anbre gute Xatcn fliegen! 

®e^, ^or t^n ! 

inbem et SalabinS ^anb fahren lägt 

Slugenbßdfö! Unb bei bem anbem 
S3Ieibt eS bod^ aud^ ? aa 

®a(abttt 
211) ! bafe id^ meine ©d^toefter 
SWd^t l^ord^en laffen ! — Qu if|r ! ju i^r ! — S)enn 
SBie foU id^ aUeö bag it|r nun erjd^Ien? 2110 

9lb t)on ber anbem ®eite > 

«diter auftritt 

2)ie @3ene: unter ben $almen, in ber 92ä§e beg Jtloflerd, mo ber 

Sempel^err 92atl^ang n)artet 

Sem^eflierr 

ge^t, mit M felbft t&mpUnb, auf unb ab, bis er loSbtidgt 

— ^ter l^öft baö Dpfertier ermübet ftiH. — 

9?un gut! 3d^ mag nid^t, mag nid^t nä^er toiffen, 

SBo^ in mir t)orge^t; mag t)orau3 nid^t n)ittern, 
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SBa^ \)OXQ'ä)n toirb. — ®cnug, id^ bin umfonft 

@cf(oI|n, umfonft — Unb tocitcr fonnt' id^ bod) 2116 

Slud^ nid^tö ate fliel^n! — Stoi !omm\ tooS fommcn foH! — 

SI|m au^jubcugcn, loar bcr ©trcid^ ju fd^neU 

©efallen, unter bcn ju fommcn id^ 

©0 lang unb biel mtd^ iDcigerte. — ©ic [e^n, 

S)ie id^ ju [etin fo iDcnig lüftcm toar, — 2120 

©ic [cfin, unb ber ©ntfd^Iufe, fic toiebcr avS 

3)en Slugen nie ju laffen — SBaö ©ntfd^Iu^ ? 

entfd^Iufe i[t aSorfafe, 3:at: unb ic^, id^ lxü\ 

3d^ litte blofe. ©ie felin, unb ba^ ®efüt|I, 

Stn fte bcrftridtt, in fie bertoebt ju fein, 2120 

SBar einö. — SIeibt eiuiS. — SBon il|r getrennt 

3« leben, ift mir ganj unbenibar, iDör' 

SRein Xob, — unb too toir immer nad^ bem Xobc 

SKod^ finb, aud^ ba mein Zoh. — 3[t ba^ nun ßiebe : 

©0 — liebt ber S^entpelritter freilid^, — liebt 2130 

S)cr Stirift baö Subenmäbd^en freilid^. — §m ! 

SBo^ tut'ig ? — 3d^ I|ab' in bem gelobten Sanbe -^ 

Unb brum aud^ mir gelobt auf immerbar ! — 

S)er SSorurteile metir fd^on abgelegt — 

3Ba^ toiä mein Drben aud^? Sd^ Xempellierr 2130 

Sin tot, toar bon bem Slugenblicf il)m tot, 

S)er mid^ ju ©alabin^ ©efangnen mad^te. 

S)er Äopf, ben ©alabin mir fd^enfte, toäf 

SRein alter ? — Sft ein neuer, ber bon allem 

JRid^tö toeife, toa^ jenem eingeplaubert toarb, 2140 

aSSaö jenen banb. — Unb ift ein beferer, für 

S)en bäterüd^en ^immel mel^r gemad^t 
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3)a8 fpür' id^ ja. S)enn erft mit ii)m beginn' 

Sd^ fo ju benfen, toie mein SSater f|icr 

©cbad^t mufe fiaben, toenn man 2Rärd^n nid^ 2140 

SSon tl|m mir üorgclogen. — SWärd^en ? — bod^ 

®anj gloublid^e, bie glaublid^cr mir nie 

Site i^t gefd^ienen, ba id^ nur ®efaf|r 

^u ftraud^eln laufe, too er fiel — @r fiel ? 

3d^ toin mit Scannern lieber fallen, ate 2100 

9Kit Äinbern ftelin. — ©ein Seifpiel bürget mir 

gür feinen SeifaH. Unb an toeffen SBeifaH 

Siegt mir benn fonft ? — 9ln 9?atf|an^ ? — 0, an beffen 

©rmuntrung mel^r afö SeifaH lann eö mir 

flloä) tpeniger gebred^en. — SBeld^ ein Sube ! — 2155 

Unb ber fo gang nur Sube fd^einen toiü! 

®a fömmt er, fömmt mit ^aft, glül^t t)eitre greube. 

SBcr fam bom ©atabin je anber^? §e! 

^e, SWatlian! 

9ltmttt Slttftritt 

92at§an unb ber ^empel^erv 

Saffian 

ffiie? feib Slir'g? 

Xtmptlf^txx 

3t)r Iiabt 

©el^r lang @ud^ bei bem ©ultan aufgefialten. 2160 

@o lange nun too^l nid^t, Sd^ toarb im ^ingefin 
3uüiel bertoeitt — W), njatirlid^, Surb, ber SWann . 
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©tel^t feinen SRu^m. ©ein Sfaxl^m tft blofe fein ©chatten.— 

S)od^ la^t öor aCen ©ingen @ud^ gefd^tpinb 

9iur fagen ... 

2:eiii^ell|evr 

@r tPiC Sud^ fpred^en, toiH, 2166 
3)a6 ungefäumt S^r ju il^m fommt. begleitet 
Tiiä) nur naä) ^ufe, tt)o id^ nod^ für il^n 
Srft ettoo^ anbreiS ju berffigen l^abe : 
Unb bann, fo gef)n tpir. 

9iatf)an, @uer $au^ 
Setref id^ tpieber ef)er nid^t . . . 

' @o feib 2170 

S^r bod^ inbei5 fd^on ba getoefen? l^abt 

Snbeö fte bod^ gefprod^en ? — 9?un ? — Sagt, toie 

©efdCt euc^ SRec^a? 

%tmpttfitn 

Über aUen SluSbrudf ! — 

?lCein, — fte toieberfefin — ba§ tperb' td^ nie ! 

9?ie ! nie ! — 3I)r müßtet mir jur ©teCe benn 2175 

SBerfpred^en, — ba§ id^ fte auf immer, immer — 

©oH lönnen fef)n. 

aSie mUt S^r, bafe id^ bog 
SBerftel)'? 

SemtieQerr 

nad^ einet Cutsen $aufe i^m- t>Iö6Ii(l^ um ben ^aU faQenb 

3»ein »ater! 
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— Sungcr Ttcmnl 

SemtieQerr 

ifiu eSenfo ))Id|Ii(lg toiebet laffenb 

Sd§ bitt' @uc^, SRot^an ! — 

Sieber junger 3Jlann\ 2179 

Sticht ©o^n ? — Sd^ bitt^ Suc^, S«at^an ! — 3c^ befc^tpör' 
(£ud^ bei ben erften ®anben ber 9?atur ! — 
3tcl^t il^nen fpätre geffeln bod^ nid^t öor ! — 
©egnügt @ud^ bod^ ein JKenfd^ ju fein ! — ©tofet mid^ 
mAt t)on @udb ! 

Sieber, lieber g^eunb ! • • ♦ 

Unb iSofin ? 
©ol^tt nid^t ? — Slud^ bann nid^t, bann nid^t einmal, tpenn 
©rlenntüd^feit jum ^erjen Surer 2!od^ter 2186 

2)er Siebe fd^on ben SBeg gebaf)net l^ätte? 
aCud^ bann nid^t einmal, tPenn in eini^ ju fd^meljen, 
aCuf @uem SBinf nur beibe tparteten ? — 

* "*«"" f^ 

3I)r überrafd^t mid^, junger Siitter» 2190 

3d^ überrafc^' @uc^ ? — überrafd)^ ©uc^, SWatlian, 
2Rit @uem eigenen ©ebanfen ? — ^f)v 
SSerfennt fie bod^ in meinem SKunbe nid^t ? — 
Sd^ überrafc^' @uc^? 
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(Sf) vä) efannol tDeig, 

993aS fär ein ©touffen @uer SBoter benn 2195 

Octocfcn tft! 

%€mptflittt 

3&QS fagt S^r, Jttatl^an ? too^ ? — 
Sn btefem StugcnbKcfc ffil^tt S^r nid^tö 
«te JRcubcaicr? 

3)cnn fef)t! S^ f)abc felbft 
SBof)I einen iStauffen el^ebem gefonnt, 
3)er Äonrob l^iefe. 

9?un, — toenn mein SBoter benn 2200 
9?mt ebenfo ge^eifeen t)ätte? 

SSa^rlic^ ? 

3^ tieifee felber ja naä) meinem SSater: Surb 
3ft Sonrab. 

9?un — fo toar mein Äonrab bod^ 
SRtd^t ®uer SSater. 2)enn mein ^onrab toar, 
SBoö 3I)r, toar 2:em|)elt)err, toar nie bermäl^It * 2205 

D barum! 

aSie? 

D, barum fönnf er bod^ 
3Rein SSater tool^I getüefen fein. 

S^r fd^erät. 
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Xtmptlfitxt 

Unb S^r ncl^mt^^ toal^rlid^ ju genau ! — SBoö iDär'i^ 

3)cnn nun? @o tooig t)on ©aftarb ober Saniert! 

!Der ©d^Iag ift aud^ ntd^t ju üerad^ten. — 2)od^ 2210 

Sntlafet mid^ immer meiner ?lI)nenprobe. 

3d^ toiff @uci^ ßurer toieberum entlaffen. 

Sttd^t jtpar, afe ob id^ \>tn geringften Stoti^d 

3n (£uem Stammbaum fe^te. ®ott bel^üte! 

S^r fönnt i^n Slatt öor ©latt big Slbraf)am 2215 

hinauf belegen. Unb üon ba fo toeiter, 

SBeife ic^ i^n felbft, toitt x6) i^n felbft befc^toflren. 

SI)r toerbet bitter. — S)od^ Serbien' id^^ö ? — iSd^Iug 
3d^ benn @ud^ fd^on toa^ ab ? — Sd^ toiH @ud^ ja 
9?ur bei bem SBorte nid^t ben Slugenblidf 2220 

©0 faffen. — SBeiter nid^tS. 

S^emtpenievr 

©etpife ? — Sßid^tS toeiter? 
O, fo Detgebt ! . • . 

92un fommt nur, fommt ! 

SBo^in? 
SWein! — 9»it in ©uer .^au8? — 3)a8 nid^t! hcS nid&t! — 
3)a brennt'8 !' — 3d^ toiH @ud^ t)ier erwarten. ®e^t \ — 
©oH id^ fie toieberfe^n, fo fef)' id^ fie 2225 

SWod^ oft genug. SBo nid^t, fo fa^ id^ fie 
©d^ott öiel juöiel . . . 

3d^ »iC mid^ mflglid^ft eilen. 
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3ei^titeir auftritt 

S)er %empelf^evv unb balb barauf 2)aia 

©d^on mel^r afe gnug ! — 2)cg SKenfd^en ^irn fafet fo 

Unenblid^ öiel, unb ift bod^ mand^mal anä) 

@o plö^ßd^ DoH! öon einer ^Ietnig!ett 22» 

@o plöfeüd^ öoH ! — Staugt ntd^tö, taugt nid^t«, t^ fei 

?lud^ öott, tpoöon eig tPttt» — 3)od^ nur ®ebulb ! 

©te ©eele toixtt ben aufgebunfnen ©toff 

®alb tneinanber, fd^afft fid^ SRaum, unb Std^t 

Unb Drbnung fommen lieber. — Sieb' td^ benn 2235 

3um erften Ttalt ? — Ober tpar, tPOi^ id^ 

«fö Siebe fenne/ Siebe nic^t? — Sft Siebe 

9?ur, too^ td^ i^t empfinbe ? . , , 

bie fld| t>on bet ©eite ^etSeigefdindlen 

SRitter! 3Ktter! 
SBer ruft ? — ^a, 3)aja, S^r ? 

Sd^ f)obt mid^ 
S5ei tl^m borbeigefd^Iid^en. Slber nod^ ^ 2240 

ffiönnt' er un^ fel^n, tpo Sl^r baftel^t. — 3)rum fommt 
3)od^ näl^er ju mir, f)inter biefen Saum. 

Xtmpttfittt 

SBaö gibt'g benn ? — @o gelieimni^boC ? — aBa§ tff ö ? 
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3att)of)I betrifft e8 ein ©el^eimni^, tpaö 

Tlxä) ju (£ud^ bringt, unb ^toax ein boppelte^. 2245 

3)ai^ eine toeife nur id^; baö anbre tpifet 

SRur S^r. — aSie toör' eö, toenn toir taufd^ten ? 

SSertraut mir Suerö, fo öertrau' id^ @ud^ 

3)ci8 meine. 

9Rit SBergnfigen. — SBenn id^ nur 
©rft tt)ei§, toa^ ^f)v für meines ad^tet. * S)od^ 2200 

S)ai5 tt)irb auS @uerm tool^I er^eCen. — S^ngt 
Sßur immer an. 

(£i, benft bo^ ! — SWein, ^rr SRittcr, 
@rft 3I)r ; id^ folge. — S)enn öerfid^ert, mein 
©el^eimniS fann @ud^ gar nid^tS nü|en, tpenn 
Sd^ nid^t juöor bog @ure \)Qbt. — 9?ur 2255 

©cfd^tpinb ! — S)enn frag' iä)'^ @ud^ erft ab, fo l^abt 
3I)r nid^ti^ vertrauet. SKein ®ef)eimni^ bann 
©leibt mein ©el^eimni^, unb ba^ @ure feib 
SI)r loö. — 3)od^, armer Siitter ! — S)a§ il^r SKänner 
©n fold^ ®e]^eimni8 öor uni^ SBeibem l^aben 2260 

Qu fönnen aud^ nur glaubt! 

%tmpttfitn 

S)ai3 »ir ju l^aben 
Oft felbft nic^t toiffen. 

Sann tPof)I fein. S)rum mufe 
3d^ freilid^ erft, @ud^ fetbft bamit befannt 
3u mad^en, fd^on bie greunbfd^aft f)aben. — Sagt : 
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SBoiS ^te^ benn ba^, bag ^f)x fo ^all unb ^ciä 2266 

®ud^ auig bem iStaubc mad^tct? ba§ S^r un^ 

©0 ft|cn liefet ? — bafe S^r nun mit SWatl^on 

SRid^t toicberfommt ? — ^t SRed^a benn fo tocnig 

Stuf ®ud^ gctoirft ? toic ? ober aud^ f biet ? — 

©0 biet ! fo bicl ! — Scf)rt 3I)r bcig armen SSogefö, 2270 

3)er an ber ^ntt tUbt, ©eflattre mid^ 

S)od^ fennen ! — Äurj, geftefit e^ mir nur gleid^, 

S)a§ Sl^r fie liebt, liebt big jum Unfinn, unb 

3d^ fag' Sud^ toaö . . . 

2^etii)ielten 

3um Unfinn? SBaf)rIid^, S^r 
»erfte^t Sud^ trepd^ brauf. 

SRun, gebt mir nur 2275 
S)ie Siebe ju; ben Unfinn toiü iä) Sud^ 
©riaffen. 

S^emtielteirr 

SBeil er fid^ bon felbft berftef)t ? — 
@in S:em|)eII)err ein Subenmäbd^en lieben ! . . . 

©d^eint freilid^ toenig ©inn ju f)aben. — 3)od^ 
3urt)eilen ift be^ ©inn^ in einer ©ad^e 22» 

?lud^ mef)r, afö toir bermuten; unb t^ toäre 
©0 unerl)ört bod^ nid^t, ba§ un§ ber ^eilanb 
Stuf SBegen ju fid^ jöge, bie ber Äluge 
S8on felbft nid^t leidet betreten toürbe. 
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S^emtielteirt 

@o fctcrfid^ ? — (Unb fc§' id^ ftatt beö ^cilanbiS 2235 
S)tc SSorfid^t, \)at fte benn nid^t red^t ?) 3I)r mad^t 
SKid^ neubegieriger, afe id^ tool)! fonft 
3u fein getpol^nt bin. 

D! bog ift bog Sanb 
S)er SBunber! 

(SRun ! — bcg SBunbcrbarcn. Äann 
@ig aud^ tPof)I anberi^ fein? S)ie ganje SBelt 2290 

S)rangt fid^ ja f|ier jufammen.) — Siebe ©aja, 
9?ef|mt für geftanben an, toa^ SI)r Verlangt: 
S)a§ id^ fie liebe, bafe id^ nid^t begreife, 
3Bie ofine fie id^ leben toerbe, ba§ . . . 

®ett)i§ ? gett)i§ ? — @o fd^rt)ört mir, Siitter, fie . 2295 
Qnv ©urigen ju mad^en, fie ju retten, 
©ie jeitlid^ ^ier, fie etpig bort ju retten. 

Unb tpie ? — SBie f ann id^ ? — Sann id^ fd^toören, tpaig 
3n meiner 9J?ad)t nid^t fte^t? 

3n (Surer SKad^t 

©te^t eig. 3d^ bring' e^ burd^ ein einjig SBort 2300 

Sn ®ure 9J?ad^t. 

Xtmptffitn 

3)a6 felbft ber SSater nid^tö 
S)atoibcr I)ätte? 
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©, tooiS SBotcr! SBotcr! 
J)cr SBotcr foff fd^on müffm. 

SRüffcn, SJqa? — 
ffloä) tft er unter Siäuber nid^t gefallen. — 
@r mufe nid^t muffen* 

Jhin, fo mufe er tooffen, aaos 
9Rn| gern am (Snbe n^oHen. 

Xtmptflittt 

3Ru§ unb gern ! — 

2)od^, 2)aj[a, n^enn td^ @ud^ nun fage, bag 
3d^ felber biefe ©att' tl^m onjufd^Iagen 
bereits berfud^t? 

SBaig? unb er fiel ntd^t ein? 

@r fiel mit einem SKifelaut ein, ber mid^ — 2310 

Jöeleibigte. 

SBog fagt SI)r ? — SBie ? S^r l^ättet 
S)en ©d^atten eineig SBunfd^e^ nur nad^ Sied^a 
Sl^m blidten taffen, unb er toär' bor greuben 
SRid^t aufgefprungen ? f)ätte froftig fid^ 
Surüdfgejogen ? f)ätte ©d^toierigfeiten 2315 

®tmaä)t ? 

©0 ungefäl^r. 
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iSo tPtC td^ benn 
Wtiä) länger feinen Slugenblid bebenfen — 

$aufe 

Unb S^r bebenft @ud^ bod^? 

3)er 2»ann ift fonft 
©0 gut ! — 3d^ felber bin fo öiel tl^m fd^ulbig ! — 
©a§ er bod^ gar nid^t l^ören tPiU ! — ®ott tpeife, 2320 
S)a8 ^erje blutet mir, il)n fo ju jtpingen. 

3d^ bitt' @ud^, 3)aj[a, fe§t ntid^ furj unb gut 

2lu^ biefer Ungetpifelieit ©eib 3^r aber 

^06) felber ungetoife, ob, too^ 3I)r borfiabt, 

®ut ober böfe, fd^anblid^ ober löbüd^ 2325 

3u nennen : — fd^toeigt ! Sd^ totU öergeffen, ba§ 

S^r ettoa^ ju öerfd^toeigen l^abt. 

S)ag fpomt, 
Slnftatt ju fialten. 9?un, fo tt)i§t benn": SRed^a 
Sft feine 3übin, ift — ift eine ©l^riftin. 2329 

2:emtieQevr tait 

©0 ? aSfinfc^^ eud^ mm \ ^at'^ fc^^er gefialten ? Safet 
@ud^ nid^t bie S33el)en fd^redten ! — gafiret ja 
9Jftt ©ifer fort, ben ^intmel ju beöölfern, 
9Benn 3f|r bie ©rbe nid^t mel)r fönnt! 
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"^^^ aSie, SRitter? 

SBerbienct meine ^aä)nä)t biefen ©pott? 
3)a§ Sied^a eine ©tiriftin ift, baö freuet 2335 

@ud^, einen ©tiriften, einen Sientpel^erm, 
S)er 3^r fic liebt, nid^t mel)r? 

©efonberi^, ba 
©te eine (Sl^riftin ift bon Surer äWad^e. 

«^ ! f berftef)t S^r^8 ? ®o mag'^ gelten ! — S«ein ! 

3)en tPiC id^ fef)n, ber bie befel^ren foH! 2340 

3I)r ®Ifid ift, längft ju fein, toa§ fie ju toerben 

SSerborben ift, 

XtmptfSitn 

©rflärt @ud^, ober — gel^t ! 

®ie ift ein ©f)riftenfinb, bon SI)rifteneItem 
©eboren, ift getauft . . . 

Unb ^at^an? 

3I)r aSater! 

Xtmptlfitn 

SRatlian ni^t if)r SSater ? — SBifet 2345 

3I)r, rt)a^ 3I)r fagt? 

®ie SBafirlieit, bie fo oft 
90?id) blutige ^iränen toeinen mad^en» — 9?ein, 
Gr ift i^r Sßater nidE)t . . . 
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Unb ^ätte fie 
Slfö feine Siod^ter nur erjogen? ptte 
S)a§ ®I)riftenIinb afö eine Sübin fid^ 2350 

Srjogen ? 

®anj getoi^, 

Semfieltevr 

@ie toü^te nid^t, 
SBaig fie geboren fei ? — @ie I)ätt' eö nie 
SBon if)m erfal^ren, ba§ fie eine Sliriftin 
®eboren fei, unb feine Sübin? 

SRie! 

@r l^att' in biefem SBal^ne nid^t baig Slinb 2300 

Sloft auferjogen? Iie§ ba^ SKäbd^en nod^ 
3n biefem SBafine? 

Seiber ! 

S^emtienierr 

Sßat^an — SBie ? — 

S)er tneife, gute 9iatl)an I)ätte fid^ 

Sriaubt, bie ©timme ber 9?atur fo ju 

SSerfälfd^en ? — 3)ie ©rgiefeung eineig ^erjen^ 2360 

©0 ju berlenfen, bie, fid^ felbft gelaffen, 

®anj anbre SBege nel)men toürbe ? — 2)aja, 

S^r fiabt mir atterbing^ etoa^ vertraut — 

SSon SBid^tigfeit, — toaö S^^gen I)aben !ann, — 
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SBoi^ mid^ ücrtotrrt, — toorauf id^ ßlcid^ nid^t tocife, 2365 
SBoig mir ju tun. — 3)rum la^t mir Qdt — S)rum gcl^t ! 
@r lommt l^ier toiebcrum Vorbei. @r mdd^t' 
Unig fiberfaCcn. ®c^t! 

Sd^ todr' bcS XobcS! 

3d^ bin il^n i|t ju fprcd^en ganj unb gar 
SWid^t fä^ig. 3Benn S^r il)m begegnet, fagt 2370 

S^m nur, ba§ tpir einanber bei bem ©ultan 
©d^on finbcn tpfirben, 

Slber lafet @ud^ \a 
^ä)tö merfen gegen if)n. -7 3)a8 fott nur fo 
S)en legten S)rudt bem 3)inge geben, foC 
(£ud^, SRed^a^ toegen, alle @fru|)el nur 2375 

Senef)men ! — SBenn St)r aber bann fie nad^ 
©uropa fü^rt, fo lafet 3I)r bod^ mid^ nid^t 
ßurüdf? 

3)a^ toirb fid^ finben. ©el^t nur, ge^t! 
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^rfter Itttftrtit 

Sgene: in ben ^euggängen beS ^Cofterd 
^er ^(oftetbtubet unb balb batauf bet ^empetl^ett 

Sa, ja! er l^at fd^on red^t, ber $ßatriard^! 

(£ö f|at mir freiüd^ itod^ öon attcbem 238o 

9?id^t biet gelingen tpotten, toa^ er mir 

@o aufgetragen. — SBarum trägt er mir 

%nä) lauter fold^e ©ad^en auf? — 3d^ mag 

9?id^t fein fein, mag nid^t überreben, mag 

SKein 9?ä^d^en nid^t in aUe^ ftedEen, mag 2335 

3Rcin ^änbd^en nid^t in allem f)aben. — S5in 

3d^ barum au^ ber SBelt gefd^ieben, id^ 

%üv mid^, um mid^ für anbre mit ber SBelt 

^oä) erft red^t ju bertüidfeln ? 

mit ^aft auf il^n julommenb 

®uter ®ruber! 

S)a feib S^r ja. 3d^ \)aV @ud^ lange fd^on 2390 

©efudbi 

ftlofterbritber 

9Ric^, ^err ? 

Sf)r f ennt mid^ fd^on nid^t mel^r ? 

136 
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3)od^, ho6)\ 3^ glaubte nur, bafe td^ bcu §erm 

3n meinem Seben lieber nie ju fel^n 

SBefommen tPÜrbe. S)enn id^ l^offt' e^ ju 

S)em lieben ®ott, — S)er liebe ®ott, ber toei^, 2396 

SBic fauer mir ber Antrag toarb, ben id^ 

S)em ^errn ju tun berbunben tpar. @r totx% 

Ob id^ getüünfd^t, ein offnem £)\)x bei @ud^ 

3u finben, toeife, tt)ie [efir id^ mid^ gefreut, 

3m Snnerften gefreut, ba§ Sl^r fo runb 2400 

S)aö atteö, of)ne öiel Söebenfen, t)on 

@ud^' tpieft, toa^ einem Siitter nid^t gejiemt. — 

SlnU' !ommt 3f|r bod^ ; nun ^aV^ boä) nad^getoirtt ! 

S^^r tpi§t cö fd^on, toarum id^ fomme? Äaum 
SBeiB id^ e^ felbft 

^lofterbntber 

3I)r fiabt^ö nun überlegt, 2406 

^abt nun gefunben, ba§ ber $ßatriard^ 
iSo unred^t bod^ nid^t f)at; ba§ 6^r^ unb ®elb 
2)urd^ feinen 2lnfd^Iag ju gewinnen; ba§ 

@in i5^i^i> ^i^ S^itti^ iftf ^^^^ ^^ i^^f^^ Snget 
2lud^ fiebenmal gert)efen tüäre. 2)a^, 2410 

2)a^ f)abt 3I)r nun mit ^J^^ifd^ ^^^ ®1"* erteogen 
Unb f ommt unb tragt Sud^ toieber an. — ^d^ ®ott ! 

Ttdn frommer, lieber SRann! ®ebt @ud^ jufrieben. 
S)e^toegen fomm' id^ nid^t; be^^üegen toiU 
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S(ä^ ni6)t ben 5ßatriarci^en fpred^en. 9?od^, 2410 

^oä) htnV iä) über jenen 5ßunft, tpie id^ 
Oebad^t, unb tooÜt' um aUe^ in ber SBelt 
S)ie gute SÄetnung nid^t Verlieren, beren 
Tti^ ein fo graber, frommer, lieber SWann 
©nmal getüürbiget. — 3d^ fomme blo% 2420 

S)en 5ßatriard^en über eine ©ad^e 
Um SRat ju fragen . . . 

St)r ben ^atriard^en? 
ein SKtter einen — 5ßf äffen ? 

®ici^ fd^üdtem umfel^enb 

Xem^ell)enr 

3a ; — bie @ad^' 
Sft aiemtic^ »Jfäffifc^. 

&Uiä)tüoyi fragt ber Pfaffe 
S)en SRitter nie, bie ©ad^e fei aud^ nod^ 2425 

©0 ritterlid^. 

Xtmpttfitn 

3BeiI er ba^ Sßorred^t I|at, 
©id^ ju üergelin, baö unfereiner if)m 
SRid^t felir beneibet. — S^eilid^, totnn iä) nur 
gür mid^ ju Iianbeln t)ätte; freilid^, rtjenn 
Sd^ SRed^enfd^aft nur mir ju geben t)ätte, 2430 

SBaö brandet' id^ ®uer^ 5ßatriard^en ? Slber 
©etpiffe S)inge tpiH id^ lieber fd^Ied^t 
SRad^ anbrer SBiUen mad^en, afö allein 
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fftaä) nteüicnt gut. — ß^^^^w^r i^ W ^^^ ^ol^I, 
SReltgion ift cm6) 5ßartei, unb tper 2435 

®iä) brob aud^ nod^ fo un|)artcüfd^ glaubt, 
^ält, of)n cö fetbft ju tpiffcn, bo6) nur feiner 
S)ie ©tauge. SBcit ba^ eiumat nun fo ift, 
SBirb'^ fo too^t red^t fein. 

©aju fd^UJcig' id^ lieber. 2439 
^tnn iä) üerftet)' bcn ^crm uid^t rcd^t. 

Xtmptl^ttt 

Uub bodEi ! — 

(Sa§ fe^u, tüarunt mir eigenttid^ ju tim! 
Um 9Kad^tf))rud^ ober SRat ? — Um läutern ober 
@etet)rteu SRat ?) — Sd^ bauf ' ©ud^, Sruber, bauf ' 
@ud^ für ben guten SSinf . — SBoig ^atriard^ ? — 
@eib 3f)r mein 5ßatriard^! Sd^ toiH ja bod^ 2445 

S)en ©Iiriften melir im 5ßatriard^en aU 
S)en 5ßatriard^cn in bem ©Triften fragen. — 
S)ic ©ad^' ift bie . . . 

^U^tbtvhtt 

SRid^t toeiter, §err, nid^t toeiter! 
SBoju ? — S)cr ^crr berfennt mid^. — SBer biet toeife, 
^t biel JU forgen, unb id^ Iiabe ja 24ßo 

9Kid^ Giner ©orge nur gelobt. — D gut ! 
I^ört ! feilt ! SDort !ömmt, ju meinem Otüdt, er felbft. 
S5Ieibt t)ier nur ftclin. @r i)at @ud^ fd^on erblidtt. 


J 
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Stotittx m^txiü 

3)et ^airiard^, toeld^er mit aSem geiftUd^en $omp ben einen 
5^eu3gang l^erauffömmt; unb bie SSorigen 

Xtmptlfitvt 

^ä) toid^' it)m lieber an^, — aSär' nid^t mein SRann ! — 

©n btdEer, roter, frcunbtid^er 5ßrätat! 2455 

Unb toeld^er 5ßrunf! 

SI|r foHtet i^n erft fet)n 

^aä) §ofe fid^ ergeben. Sfeo lömmt 

@r nur üon einem Äranlen. 

Xtmptifitvt 

SBie fi(^ ba 

9Wd^t ©alabin tpirb fd^ämen muffen! »^ 

inbem er nfil^er lömmt, totnit bem aStuber 

§ier ! — 
S)a§ ift jatpol}! ber 2;empetl|err. SBoig tpiH 2460 

(£r? 

aSeife nic^t 

¥attiavfl^ 

auf i^n dugel^enb, inbem bet SStuber unb hai befolge aurütttteten 

9?un, §err Slitter ! — @e^r erfreut, 

3)en brauen jungen 9Kann ju fetin ! — ©i, nod^ 

©0 gar jung ! — 9?un, mit ®ottt^ §ilfe, barauS 

ßann tttoa^ toerben. 

Xtmptlfitxt 

Wtf)x, e^rtofirb'ger §err, 
3&oi)l fd^tüerüd^, afe fd^on ift Unb el^er nod^ 2466 

SBoS toeniger. 
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^ä) tpünfd^e tpemgftctti^, 
®a§ fo ein frommer Stitter tange nod^ 
S)cr üeben (£t)rtften^ett, ber @ad^e ®ottc§ 
3u S^r' unb grommen blülin unb grünen möge! 
2)0^ rt)trb benn and^ nid^t feljlen, rt)enn nur fein 2470 

S)te junge ^a))ferlett bem reifen Slate 
S)e^ SHter^ folgen totC ! — SBomit toäf fonft 
S)em §erm ju bienen? . 

Xtmpttfttn 

9Kit bem nämlid^eUr 
SBoran e^ meiner Sugenb fe^It: mit Slat. 

9?ed^t gern ! — 9?ur ift ber diät anä) anjunel^men, 2475 

Xtmptlfittt 

^oä) blinblingg nid^t? 

SBer fagt benn bag? — © freilid^ 
3Kufe niemanb bie SSemunft, bie (Sott ii)m gab, 
3u braud^en unterlaffen, — rt)o fie l^in 
®et)ört. — ©eljört fie aber überall 2479 

S)enn t)in ? — D nein ! — 3^wt S3eifpiel : toenn un^ ®ott 
S)urd^ einen feiner ©ngel, — ift ju fagen, 
S)urd^ einen 2)iener feinet 3Bort^, — ein SWittel 
SSefannt ju mad^en rtJÜrbiget, ba^ SBol)l 
2)er ganjen Sf)riftenl)eit, ba^ §eil ber Äird^e 
Sluf irgenb eine ganj befonbre 3Beife 2435 

3u förberUr ju befeftigen: toer barf 
®id^ ba nod^ unterfteljn, bie SBiUfür beö, 
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J)cr btc SBemunft erfd^affen, nad^ SBcrnunft 

Qa untcrfud^en? uiib ba^ etüige 

®efc^ bcr ^crrlid^feit be^ ^immcfe nad^ 2490 

S)cn Ilcincn SRcgetn einer eitcln @t)re 

3u |)rüfen ? — S)od^ Ijterbon gemrg. — SBoö ift 

S^ bcnn, tporfibcr unfern Slat für i^t 

S)er ^err bertangt? 

@efe|t, elirtpürb'ger SSater, 
(£tn Sube f)ätt' ein einjig Sünb, — e^ fei 2495 

@in 3Ääbd^en, — ha^ er mit ber größten ©orgfatt 
Qn allem ®uten auferjogen, ba^ 
@r liebe me^r aU feine ©eele, ba^ 
3I|n tpteber mit ber frömmften Siebe liebe. 
Unb nun tüfirb' unfereinem Ijinterbrad^t, 2000 

S)ieg SÄäbd^en fei be^ Suben ^od^ter nid^t; 
(£r I|ab' eö in ber Äinbt)eit aufgelefen, 
Oefauft, geftot)ten, — toa^ 3i)r tooüt ; man tpiffe, 
®a§ SWäbd^en fei ein 6i)riften!inb unb fei 
©etauft; ber Sube ^aV e^ nur ate Sübin 2500 

©rjogen, taff' e^ nur al^ Sübin unb 
Slfö feine ^od^ter fo üerl^arren : — fagt, 
Sl^rtoürb'ger SSater, tüa^ tpär' t)ierbei toolil 
3u tun? 

Wtx6) fd^aubert ! — S)od^ juallererft 
©rfläre ftd^ ber §err, ob fo ein gaü 2510 

®n gaftum ober eine ^t)pot^tf, 
S)a8 ift ju fagen: ob ber §err fid^ baS 
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SRur blofe fo bid^tct, ober ob'^ flefd^clitt 
Unb fortfäiirt ju gcfd^clin. 

^ä) glaubte, boig 
©et einö, um ©uer ^od^elirtpürben SReinung 2515 
S5Io§ jU üerneiimen. 

@ini§ ? — ba fei)' ber §err, 
SBie fid^ bie ftolje menfd^Itd^e SSernunft 
Sm ©eifttid^cn bod^ irren fann. — SRitnid^ten ! 
®enn tft ber borgetragne gaü nur fo 
©in ©piel be^ SBi^e^, fo bertotint e^ fid^ 2520 

S)er SRü^e nid^t, im @rnft ii)n burd^äubenfen. 
Sd^ toiä ben §errn bamit auf baö S^l^eater 
9Sern)iefen l^aben, too bergleid^en pro 
Et contra ftd^ mit bielem 85eifaü fönnte 
85el|anbeln laffen. — ^at ber §err mid^ aber 2025 
SRid^t blofe mit einer tJ^eatral'fd^en ©d^nurre 
3um beften; ift ber gaU ein ^cdtim; Ijött' 
dt fid^ toot)I gar in unfrer S)iöäef^ 
3n unfrer lieben ©tabt Serufalem 
©räugnet : — ja aföbann — 

Xtmptifitn 

Unb toa^ aföbann? 2530 

3)ann tuäre an bem Suben förberfamft 
S)ie ©träfe ju boUjietin, bie ))äpftlid^e^ 
Unb faiferlid^e^ SRed^t fo einem grebet, 
©0 einer ßaftertat beftimmen. 
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©0? 

^ottifitfl^ 

Unb itoax befummelt obbcfagte 9?ed^te 2530 

S)em Subcn, toeld^er einen ©l^riften jur 

3l|)oftafte üerffil^rt, — ben ©d^eiterl^oufen, 

S)ett ^oläftofe — 

Xent^eli^en 

©0? 

Unb tpieüiel mef)r bem Suben, 
5)er mit ©etpalt ein arme^ Sljriftenfinb 
S)em S5unbe feiner 2;auf entreifet! S)enn ift 2540 

SRid^t aUeö, tpoö man ^nbern tat, &mdit? — 
3n fagen : — aufgenommen, toa^ bie Sird^' 
2ln Äinbem tut. 

SSSenn aber nun ba^ Äinb, 
©rbarmte feiner fid^ ber Sube nid^t, 
SSieHeid^t im ©tenb umgekommen toäre? 264ß 

2;ut nid^tS ! ber Sube tpirb verbrannt. — S)enn beffer, 

@8 toäre I|ier im @Ienb umgefommen, 

2lfö bafe ju feinem etoigen SSerberben 

@ö fo gerettet toarb. — 3^^^^» ^^ ^^ 

®er Snbe @ott benn üorjugreifen ? @ott 2500 

fiann, toen er retten toiü, fd^on of)n il|n retten- 

Xtmptlfittx 
%x6) txolj tf)m, follt' id^ meinen, — feiig mad^en- 
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Znt ntd^tö! ber Sube toirb berbrannt. 

SDKr nai)l Sefonber^, ba man fagt, er l^abc 

2)0^ äJ^obd^en nidE|t fotDol^I in feinem atö 251» 

SBtelmel^r in feinem ©tauben auferjogen 

Unb fie bon Oott nid^t met)r, nid^t tueniger 

Oetel^rt, al^ ber SBemunft genügt 

Sut nid^tö ! 

®er Sube toirb berbrannt ... Sa, tpär' allein 

@d^on biefertpegen tpert, breimal berbrannt 2»» 

3u tüerben ! — SBoig ? ein Äinb ot)n aüen ®Iauben 

ertpac^fen laffen ? — SSie ? bie gro^e ^flic^t, 

3u glauben, ganj unb gar ein ^nb nid^t leljren? 

S)aö ift ju arg ! — 3Slxä) tpunbert fel^r, ^^err Sütterr 

®uc§ felbft . . . 

Xtmptffittt 

@lirtpürb'ger §err, baö übrige, 2066 

SBenn ®ott tpiH, in ber 85eid^te. mn ge^n 

SBaö? mir nun 
mä)t einmal SRebe ftelin ? — S)en Söfetuid^t, 
®en Suben mir nid^t nennen ? — mir i^n nid^t 
3ur ©teile fc^affen ? — D, ba toeife ic^ SRat ! 
Sd^ gel^' fogleid^ jum ©ultan. — ©alabin, 2B7o 

^ Vermöge ber Sa:pitulationr 
®ie er befd^tporen, mu§ un8, mu§ unS fd^ü^en, 
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S5ct allen SRcd^tcn, allen Setiren fd^fiifeen, 

S)te tDtr jn unfrer aUcrtieiligften 

SRettgton nur immer red^nen bürfen! 2575 

Oottlob! toir l^aben baö Original. 

SBir l^aben feine §anb, fein ©ieget. SBir ! — 

^nä) mad^' idE| il|m gar leidet begreifUd^, tpie 

®efaI|rRd^ fetter für ben Staat e^ ift, 

^iä)t^ glauben! SlUe bürgerlid^e Sanbe 2080 

©inb aufgelöfet, finb jerriffen, tpenn 

S)er 3Kenfd^ nid^t^ glauben barf. — ^intpeg! l^intpeg 

aWit f olc^em greüel ! . . . 

Xtmptlfitxt 

©d^abe, bafe id^ nid^t 
S)en trefftid^en ©ermon mit be^rer 9Ku§e 
®enie§en fann! Sd^ bin jum ©atabin 2580 

®erufen. 

Oft .»Am« m^Jt» 

3a ? — 9iun f — SRun freitid^ — 3)ann — 
Xtmptlfitn 
Sd^ toiH ben ©uttan vorbereiten, tpenn 
@g ©urer §od^et)rrt)ärben fo gefällt. 

^aixiattSi 

D, ol) ! — 3d^ toeife, ber §err t|at ©nabe funben 

SSor ©atabin ! — Sd^ bitte, meiner nur 2090 

Sm beften bei it)m eingeben! ju fein. — 

SRid^ treibt ber ©fer @ottt^ tebiglid^. 

9Ba§ id^ juüiet tn\ tu' id^ il^m. — S)ag tüoUe 

S)od^ ja ber ^err ertpägen ! — Unb nid^t tpat)r, 

^rr 9Ktter? ba^ üorl^in ®rtoä^nte üon 2595 
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S)em Subcn tüot nur ein ^ßrobtema ? — tft 
3u fagen — 

@tn $ßrobIema. 

(S)cm iä) tiefer 
®od^ auf beit ®runb ju fontmen fud^en ntufe. 
^aß toär' fo toieberum ein Sluftrag für 
®en Jöruber S5onafibe8.) — ^ier, mein ©oI|n ! 2000 

dhc f))ri(l^t im 9l5gel^n mit bem ftlofterbruber 

dritter «ttftritt 

@aene: ein Sommer im $alafte beg @a(abin, in loeld^eg oon @I(aoen 
eine äßenge Beutel getragen unb auf bem Soben nebeneinanber 

gefteUt werben 

@a[abin unb balb barauf @ittal^ 
Sülflbitt bet baau lommt 

9Zun toatirlid^ ! ba^ l^at nod^ !ein ®nbe, — 3ft 
S)ei5 S)in9^ nod^ biet äurüd? 

(Sitt ®!(atie 

SBoIiI noc^ bie |)älfte. 

^alabttt 

©0 tragt ba^ übrige ju ©ittat). — Unb 

SBo bleibt Slt^afi ? S)a^ t)ier foO fogleic^ 

Slt^afi ju ftd^ nehmen. — Ober ob aeos 

Sd^^^ nid^t t)ielmet)r bem SSater fd^idte? ^ier 

gäHt mir e§ bod^ nur burd^ bie iJ^nger, — Qtvax 

SWan toirb tool^t enblid^ Iiart, unb nun getoijj 
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(BoW^ Äfinftc foftcn, mir biet abjujtpadEen. 

JBiS tocnigftcni^ btc ®ctbcr au8 ^Qt)ptm 2010 

3ur ©teile fontmen, mag ba^ Slrtnut fclin, 

SSSie'^ fertig toirb ! — S)ie <Bpmbtn bei bent ®rabe, 

SBenn bie nur fortgclin! SBenn bie Sijriftenpilger 

aKit teeren ^tobcn nur nid^t abjiel^n bürfen! 

SBenn nur — 

eitto^ 

SBoig fott nun ba^ ? SBoig foll bog ®elb 

Sei mir? 

@a(abitt 

WtatS)' bid^ baöon bejaljtt unb leg' 26I6 

2luf SBorrat, tüenn toa^ übrig bleibt 

eittali 

Sft fftatf)an 
SßodEi mit bem 2;em|)eII|erm nid^t ba? 

Solobtit 

@r fud^t 

■ 

3I|n aller Orten. 

@iel| bod^, toa^ id^ f)ier, 
3nbem mir fo mein dt ©efd^meibe burdEi 2620 

®ie ^nbe gel|t, gefunben. 

QJ^tn ein Hein ©emfilbe aetgenb 

^alobiit 

§a! mein S3ruber! 
3)0^ ift er, ift er ! — SBar er ! toar er ! al^ ! — 
211^, ttjarfrer, lieber Sunge, bafe id^ bid^ 
@o früf) üertor ! SBoig ptt' i^ erft mit bir, 
Sin beiner ©eif erft unternommen ! — ©ittal), 2025 
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Sa§ mir ba^ SBilb. %nä) knn' xä)'^ f^on; er gab 

@8 betner ättem ©d^toefter, feiner ßiHa, 

S)ie eines SÄorgenS il^n fo ganj unb gar 

5Rid^t aus ben Firmen taffen tpoüt'. @8 toar 

S)er le^te, ben er auSritt. — %% iä) Iie§ 263o 

3I|n reiten, unb allein ! — W)f ßilla ftarb 

SSor ®ram unb I|at ntir'S nie hergeben, ba^ 

3d^ fo allein il|n reiten taffen. — ®r 

S5Ueb toeg! 

®ittal) 

S)er arme Söruber! 

Sa^ nur gut 

©ein ! — ©inmal bleiben tpir bod^ alle toeg ! — 2635 

3ubem, — toer toeife ? S)er Xob ift'S nid^t aHein, 

S)er einem 3üngting feiner Slrt baS Qid 

SSerrüdEt. ®r I|at ber geinbe met)r, unb oft 

@rtiegt ber ©tärffte gteid^ bem ©d^toäd^ften. — Sinn, 

©ei toie il^m fei ! — 3d^ mu§ baS 85itb bod^ mit 264o 

3)em jungen ^^entpell^errn üergleid^en, mu§ 

S)od^ felin, toieöiel mid^ meine 5ßi)antafie 

Öetäuf^t 

®tttal) 

9?ur barum bring' iä)% 2lber gib 

S)od^, gib! 3d^ toiH bir baS tooI|I fagen; baS 

SBerfteljt ein toeiblid^ Slug' am beften- 

au einem Sürftel^et, bet l^eteinttitt 

äBer 2645 

Sft ba ? — ber S:empe(i)err ? — @r f omm' ! 
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@ud^ mä)t 
Qu ftörcn, tl^n mit meiner Sieugier nid^t 
3u irren — 

@ie fe|t fid^ feittoättS auf einen ®ofa unb Ifigt ben Sd^Ieiet faflen 

®ut fo ! gut ! — (Unb nun fein Xon ! 
SBie ber too^I fein tpirb ! — Slffab^ 3;on 
©d^täft aaä) tool^I too in meiner ©eele nod^!) 2600 

»ierter m^ttitt 

3)et 2;empel^err unb @alabin 

XenM^ellierr 

Sd^r bein ©efongner, ©uttan . . ♦ 

Salabin 

SÄein ©efangner? 

aSem iä) hcS Seben fd^enfe, toerb^ idE| bem 
Sttd^t <m6) bie g^i^eil^eit fd^enlen? 

XemtieUiefr 

SBoS bir jiemt 

3u tun, jiemt mir, erft ju bemetimen, nid^t 
SBorauöjufe^en. 2lber, ©ultan, — S)anf, 2665 

©efonbern S)anf bir für mein Seben ju 
©eteuem, ftimmt mit meinem ©tanb' unb meinem 
©l^arafter nid^t. — @ig fielet in aüen gäHen 
Qa bcinen S)ienften toieber. 

S3raud^' eg nur 
ffääj/t tütber mid^ ! — 3^^^ ^i^ ^<^ör ^nbe me^r, 2660 
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S)te gönnt' iä) meinem geinbe gem. Slllein 

3t)m fo ein ^erj and^ met)r ju gönnen, fällt 

Tax fd^tper. — Sd^ ^abe midEi mit bir in nidEifcJ 

Setrogen, braber jnnger SWann ! S)u bift 

9Rit ©eer unb Seib mein 2lffab. ©iel^! id^ fönntc 2«» 

®id^ fragen, too bu benn bie ganje 3^^* 

®eftedtt? in toetd^er §öt)te bn gefd^tafen? 

Sn tpeld^em (Sinniftan, bon toetd^er guten 

S)ib biefe Stume fort unb fort fo frifd^ 

©rl^atten toorben? ©iel^! id^ fönnte bid^ 267o 

©rinnern tooHen, tooö n)ir bort unb bort 

ßufammen aui§gefüt)rt. Sd^ fönnte mit 

®ir janfen, bafe bu ©in ©el^eimniS bod^ 

SBor mir gef)a6t! @in Slbenteuer mir 

S)od^ unterfd^tagen : — 3a, ba^ fönnt' id^, toenn 2875 

Sd^ bid^ nur fät)' unb nid^t aud^ mid^. — 9?un, mag'ig ! 

SSon biefer fü^en S^räumerei ift immer 

S)od^ fo biel toalir, ba§ mir in meinem ^rbft 

©in Slffab toxthtx Uüf)tn foO. — S)u bift 

©8 bod^ jufrieben, Stitter? 

Xtmpttfitvt 

^QeS, toai 268o 

SSon bir mir fömmt, — fei toa* e^ toill — ba^ lag 
Sltö SBunfd^ in meiner ©eete. 

Satobht 

äa^ uns boS 
©ogleid^ berfud^en. — SJtiebft bu toot)I bei mir ? 
*"*n mir ? — 2lfe ©iirift, ate SWufelmann, gteid^biel ! 
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3m toct^ctt SWantd ober Samcrlon!; 2686 

3m Xulban ober betncm gUje: tote 
S)u tpiKft! ©leid^üiel! 3^ Iiabe nie verlangt, 
S)a§ allen S5aumcn ©ne Siinbe toad^fe. 

Xtmptlfitxx 

©onft tpörft bu tool^I anä) fd^toerlid^, ber bu btft: 
S)er ^elb, ber lieber ®otte^ ®ärtner toäre. 269o 

9htn bann, toenn bu nid^t fd^Ied^ter üoit mir benfft, 
©0 toären toir ja l^alb fd^on rid^tig? 

Xtmpttfittt 

®anjl 

ilgm bie ^anb (ietenb 

©in SBort? 

Sent^ienievr einfd^Iagenb 

@in SWann ! — hiermit entpfange melir, 
äte bu mir nelimen fonnteft. Oanj ber S)eine! 

3ut)iel ©etoinn für einen XaQ ! jutnel ! — 2696 

Äam er nid^t mit? 

Xtmt^tflttt 
aSer? 

^(obiit 

9Zatf)an» 

Xtmpttfitn ftofiig 

Siein- 3d^ fam 
«Hein. . 
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äBeld^ eine ^at t)on btr! Unb totlS) 
©n toeifeig ©lüdE, bafe eine fold^e S;at 
3unt heften eine^ fold^en SÄanne^ auigfd^Iug. 

Sa, ja! 

©0 lalt? — 9?ein, junger 2Rann! toenn ®ott270o 
äBaiS ®uted burd^ un^ tut, ntu^ man fo falt 
SRid^t fein ! — fettft aug »efc^eiben^eit fo lalt 
9Wd^t fd^einen tooHen! 

Safe bod^ in ber SSeft 
©n jjebeg SJing fo mand^e ©eiten l^ot ! — 
SSon benen oft fid^ gar nid^t benfen läfet, 2706 

SBie fie äufammenjjaffen ! 

^alte bid^ 
9?ur immer an bie beff unb Jjreife (Sott! 
3)er toei§, toie fie }ufammen|)affen. — 8lber, 
SBenn bu fo fd^toierig fein toiQft, junger 9Wann, 
©0 toerb' aud^ id^ jatool^I auf meiner $ut 2710 

9Kid^ mit bir l^aften muffen? Seiber bin 
8lud^ id^ ein S)ing bon bieten Seiten, bie 
Oft nid^t fo red^t ju Jjaffen fd^einen mögen. 

3)0« fd^merjt ! — S)enn Slrgmol^n ift fo toenig fonft 
2»ein gel)ler — 
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9?un, fo fage bod^, mit tocm 2715 

3)u'i3 l^aft ? — e^ fd^icn ja gar, mit 9?at^an. 2Sic ? 
8luf JRat^an Slrgtoo^n ? 3)u ? — ®rftär' bic^ ! frric^ ! 
Somm, gib mir bcinc^ Qnttann^ crftc 5ßrobc. 

Semtienierr 

3^ ^ait toibcr 9?at]^cm nid^tg» ^ä) jftm' 

Ättcin mit mir — 

@ii(abiit 

Unb über toaö? 

%tmptfSittx 

2)a§ mir 2720 

©eträumt, ein 3ube fönn' aud^ tool^t ein 3ube 
3u fein verlernen; ba§ mir toad^enb fo 
©eträumt 

^erauig mit biefem toad^en S^raume! 

SDu toci^t t)on 9?atl^anig 2;od^ter, ©ultan» SBaö 

3d^ für fie tat, ba^ tat id^, — toeil id^'^ tat 2725 

3u ftolj, ®anf einjuernten, too id^ il^n 

S«id^t fäete, öerfc^mä^t^ iä) Sag für Sag, 

2)0^ SRäbd^en nod^ einmal ju fel^n. ®er SSater 

SBar fem; er tömmt; er l^ört; er fud^t mid^ anf; 

@r banft; er toünfd^t, ba§ feine Sod^ter mir 2730 

©efaUen möge, fprid^t t)on Slu^fid^t, fprid^t 

SSon l^eitcm gemen, — 9?un, id^ laffe mid^ 

SBefd^toa^en, lomme, fel^e, finbe toirllid^ 

(Sin 9Kdbd^en . . .%\), x6) mnfe mid^ fd^ämen, ©ultan ! — 
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Dtd^ fd^ömcn ? — bo^ ein Subcnmöbd^cn auf 2735 

2)id^ (Sinbrucf mad^te, bod^ tool^I nimmermel^r ? 

2)a^ btefem (SinbrudE, auf baS Itebltd^e 

®cfd^tt)ä^ bcö SSaterä l^tn, tncitt rafd^e^ ^crj 

©0 tocntg SBibcrftanb cntgegcnfc^te ! — 

3d^ S;ro<)f ! id^ fprang jum ätocitcnmal tn^ ^ucr» — 2740 

S)cntt nun toarb id^, unb nun toarb td^ t)tx\ä)m&i)t 

SBcrfc^mä^t? 

©er tocifc SSatcr fd^Iägt nun tool^I 
Wliä) <)Iattcrbingi3 nid^t au3. S)er tpeifc SSatcr 
SRufe aber bod^ fid^ crft crfunbcn, crft 
SBcfmncn. Slllerbingig ! %at xä) bcnn baö 2745 

9?id^t aud^? ©rfunbctc, befann id^ bcnn 
9Ktd^ crft ntd^t aud^, ate ftc im geucr fd^ric ? — 
gürtoal^r! bei ®ott! ©ö ift bod^ gar toaö ©d^öncig, 
©0 tocifc, fo bcbäd^tig fein! 

9!unr nun! 
@o ficl^ bod^ einem Alten cttoa^ nad^! 2700 

SBie lange !önnen feine SBcigerungcn 
3)cnn bauem? SBirb er bcnn t)on bir verlangen, 
S)a6 bu crft 3ube toerben foOft? 

SenMieOien 

SBer toeifel 
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SBcr tocife ? — ber btcfcn S^otl^an beffcr feimt 

S)cr Stbcrgloub', in bcm totr aufgetoad^fcn, 2755 

SScrIicrt, aud^ tocnrt toir if)n crtcnncn, barum 
3)od^ feine SRad^t nid^t über um^. — ©ig finb 
Süd^t alle frei, bie il^rcr Seiten fjjotten. 

@a(abiit 

©el^r reif bemerft ! 2)od^ SRatl^on toal^rlid^, 9?at]^an . . • 

XenttieQetr 

S)cr aCbergIcmben fd^Iimmfter ift, ben feinen 2700 

gür ben erträglid^em ju fialten ♦ • • 

ajjag 
SBo^I fein ! 5Dod^ 9?at^an . . . 

Senttie^en 

3)em aUeitt 

SDie biflbe STOenfd^l^eit jn vertrauen, bi3 

@ie l^eHem SBal^rl^eitötag getoöfine; bem 

«Kein • • • 

@a(abUi 

®ut! aber 9?atf)an ! — 9?at]^an« S08 ares 

Sft biefe ©d^toad^l^eit nid^t 

Xenttienietr 

©0 bad^t* id^ aud^ ! . . , 
SBenn gleid^tool^I biefer 3lu§bunb aller SÄenfd^en 
©0 ein gemeiner 3ube toäre, ba§ 
@r Sl^riftenKnber ju befommen fud^te, 
Um fie (d^ Suben aufjujielin : — toie bann ? 2770 
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®itIiibUi 
9Ber fagt lifta fo tocS nad^? 

©oö aWäbd^cn fclbft, 
Wi toctc^cr er mxä) Iflmt, mit bcrcn Hoffnung 
@r gern mir ju bcjal^Icn fd^icnc, toa^ 
3d^ nid^t umfonft für fic getan foH l^aben : — 
3)ieig SÄäbd^en felbft ift feine S^od^ter — nid^t, 2775 

Sft ein berjettelt (S^riftcnfinb, 

Solobiit 

S)ad er 
3)emungead^tet bir nid^t geben tooHte? 

fßoW ober tooHe nid^t! @r ift entbedEt. 

3)er tolerante ©d^toä^er ift entbedCt! 

3d^ toerbe l^inter biefen jüb^fd^en SBoIf 27a) 

3m <)l^iIofo<)l^'fd^en ©d^afjjelj ^unbe fd^on 

3u bringen toiffen, bie il^n jaufen foQcn! 

@alllbilt emfl 

©ei rul^ig, (S^rift! 

Sem)ien|en 

SBa8 ? ru^ig, (S^rift ? — SBenn Sub^ 
Unb SÄufelmann auf 3ub\ auf aWufelmann 
S5eftel^en, foH aQein ber (S^rift bcn ®f)riften 2785 

SRid^t mad^en bfirfen? 

Salllbilt nodi etnfter 

Siu^ig, S^rift! 
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SetiMieQen geiaffen 

Sd^ füllte 

3)c8 SSortourfi^ ganjc Saft, — bic ©alabin 

Stt bicfc ©übe <)rc§t! W), tocnrt id^ toüfetc, 

SBie Slffab, — Slffab fid^ an meiner ©tctte 

hierbei genommen l^ätte! 

SRid^t Diel beffer ! — 2790 

SSermutlid^, ganj fo braufenb ! — 3)od^, toer l^at 
3)enn bid^ aud^ fd^on geleiert, mid^ fotoie er 
9Kit (ginem 3Borte ju befted^en? greilid^, 
SBenn aUeä fid^ öerl^ält, toie bu mir fageft, 
fiann id^ mid^ felber faum in 9?ätl^an finben, — 2795 
3nbeö, er ift mein greunb, unb meiner greunbe 
3Ku§ feiner mit bem anbern l^abem. — Safe 
SDid^ toeifen! @ef) bel^utfam! ®ib il|n nid^t 
©ofort ben ©d^toarmem beineiS 5ßö6efö prei^! 
SSerfd^toeig, toaö beine ©eiftlid^Ieit an il^m 2800 

Qu räd^en mir fo nal^e tegen toürbe! 
©ei !etnem Suben, feinem 9KufeImanne 
Qvm %xo1i ein ©l^rift! 

SenttieQerv 

»alb toär'8 bamit ju fpat ! 
®od^ S)anf ber SBIutbegier beS ^atriard^en, 
®e^ SBerfjeug mir ju toerben graute! 

SBie? 2806 

3)u lamft jum ^atriard^en el^er ate 
Qu mir? 
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3m ©türm ber Scibenfd^aft, im SBirbel 
2)cr Uncntfd^Ioffcnl^cit ! — SSctäci^ ! — S)u toirft 
SSon beinern Slffab, ffird^f id^, ferner nun 
Süd^tö mel^r in mir erfennen tooHen. 

SBär' 2810 

©g biefe ^urc^t nic^t felbft ! miä) bünft, ic^ toeife, 
Slu^ toeld^en t5^]^Iern unfre Siugenb leimt. 
5ßffeg' biefe femer nur, unb jene foHen 
SBei mir bir toenig fd^aben. — 216er gel) ! 
©ud^' bu nun 9?atf)an, toie er bid^ gefud^t, 28i5 

Unb bring il^n l^er. 3d^ mu§ eud^ bod^ jufammen 
SSerftänbigen. — SBär' um bag SKöbd^en bir 
3m (Smft ju tun: fei ruf)ig. ©ie ift bein! 
Äud^ foH t^ 9?atf)an fd^on empfinben, ba^ 
(£r ol^ne ©d^toeinefteifd^ ein 6f)riftenKnb 2820 

Srjiel^en bürf en ! — ®tf) ! 

SDet ZetiU)eI^ert ge^t a^, unb ®itta^ bettftBt btn ®ofa 

Sfllttfier %n\tntt 

@alabin unb ©ittai^ 
@tital^ 

®anj fonberbar! 

®elt, ©itta^? aWufe mein Slffab nid^t ein braber, 
@in fd^öner junger 9Kann getoefen fein? 
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SBcnn er fo toar, unb nid^t ju bicfcm Silbe 

S)er 2;enipcll)crr t)telme]^r gefeffen ! — Slber 2825 

SBie l^aft bu bod^ öergeffcn fönnen, bid^ 

SRad^ feinen @Item ju erfunbigen? 

Unb ini^befonbre tooiji naä) feiner SRutter? 
Db feine äWutter l^ier ju Sanbe nie 
©etoefen fei ? — SRid^t toa^r ? 

3)aS mad^ft bu gut!283o 

@a(abitt 

D, möglid^er toäf nid^tö! S)enn Slffab toar 

Sei pbfd^en ©l^riftenbanten fo loillfommen, 

Auf pbfd^e (S^riftenbamen fo erpid^t, 

3)a§ einmal gar bie Siebe ging — 9?un, nun, 

SRan fjjrid^t nid^t gern batjon. — ®enug, id^ l^ab' 2836 

S^n lieber ! — toiH mit aQen feinen geljlern, 

3Rit aQen Saunen feineig toeid^en ^erjen^ 

Sl^n toieber' l^aben ! — Dl^ ! bo^ SRäbd^en mufe 

Sl^m SRatl^an geben. SÄeinft hn nid^t? 

3l^m geben? 
3]^m laffen! 

Slllerbingg! SBag ^dtte 9?at^an, 284o 
©obalb er nid^t il^r SSater ift, für Siedet 
«uf fie? SBer i^r ba^ Seben fo erhielt, 
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Sritt cüijtg in bie Siedete bc8, ber xf)x 
®& gab. 

SBtc alfo, ©alabin? tocrai bu 

9^r glcid^ ba^ 9Käbd^cn ju bir näl^mft? ©ic nur 28« 

S)cm unrcd^tmä^tgcn 8cft|cr glctd^ 

©ntjögcft ? 

SaUibitt 

Säte bog too^I not? 

9?ot nun 
SBol^I eben nid^t ! — 3)ic liebe SRcubegier 
2;reibt mxä) allein^ bir biefen 9iat ju geben. 
2)enn bon getoiffen 9Kännern mag id^ gar 2800 

Qn gern fo balb toie möglid^ toiffen, toa^ 
©ie für ein 9Kfibd^en lieben fönnen. 

@a(abitt . 

9htn, 

©0 fd^id!' unb Ia§ fie Idolen. 


Äarf id^, ©ruber? 

Safobin 

9?ur fd^one ^aü)an^\ S^atl^an ntu§ burd^auö 

9!id^t glauben, ba^ man mit @etDaIt il^n bon 2«» 

31^ trennen tooHe. 


©orge nid^t. 

@ii(abitt 

Unb id^, 

3c^ mufe fc^on felbft fetin, too 3«=^afi bleibt 
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@ed|fiteY 9(ttftnti 

S^ene: bie offne glur in 92atl^and §aufe, gegen bie $almen ^u, »ie 

int erften Sluftritte bed etften ^ufauged* @in ^eil ber SBaren unb 

^oftbarleiten liegt audge!tamt, bece^ ebenbafelbft gebadet xoxxh 

^ai^an unb ^aja 

O, aUeö l^crrlid^! SlUc^ au^crlcfcn! 

Of aUt^ — tote nur 3^r c^ geben !önnt. 

SBo toirb ber ©itberftoff mit gotbnen Slanlen 2860 

®tmaä)t ? aSag foftet er ? — ÜDoö nenn' x6) nod^ 

©in SBrautlleib! Seine Königin Verlangt 

©^ beffer. 

»rautf leib ? SBarum »rautlleib thm ? 

3e nun! 3^r badetet baran freilid^ nid^t, 

2II1S 3]^r il^n lauftet. — 8lber toal^rlid^r 9?at]^an, 2866 

S)er unb fein anbrer ntu§ e^ fein ! @r ift 

3um SBrautfleib toie befteöt 3)er toei^e ®runb 

@in SBilb ber Unfd^ulb, unb bie golbnen ©tröme, 

S)ie aUer Orten biefen ®runb burd^fd^tangeln, 

©in »ilb be« Sieic^tum^. ©e^t S^r? Sttterüebfi! 2870 

9^iit^ira 

aSag toifeelft bu mir ha? SSon toeffen SSrautfleib 
©innbilberft bu mir fo gelelirt ? — »ift bu 
S)enn SSraut? 
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9^n toer benn? 

gc^?_ lieber ®ott! 

SBcr bcnn ? SSort tocffen SSrautHcib frrid^ft bu bcnn ? — 
3)aö aUcg ift ja bcin unb feiner anbem. 28T5 

Sft mein ? ©ott mein fein ? — Sft für SRed^a nic^t ? 

9{at]|att 

SBoö id^ für 9ied^a mitgebrad^t, bog liegt 

3n einem anbem SBallem 9Wad^M nimm toeg! 

Srag beine ©iebenfad^en fort! 

SSerfud^er ! 
9?ein, toären e^ bie Softbarfeiten aud^ 2880 

S)er ganjen SBelt! 9?id^t rül^r' an! toenn 3t)r mir 
SSorl^er nid^t fd^toflrt, t)on biefer einjigen 
©elegenl^eit, bergleid^en @ud^ ber ^immel 
9?id^t jtoeimal fd^id^en toirb, ©ebroud^ jn mad^en. 

9^at]|att 
©ebraud^ ? Don toa^ ? — ©elegenl^eit ? tooju ? 2886 

D fteirt eud^ nid^t fo fremb ! — a»it lurjen SBorten : 

3)er %txtü(>df)tn liebt Sled^a; gebt fie if)m! 

©0 l^at bod^ einmal ^ure ©finbe, bie 

3d^ länger nid^t tjerfd^toeigen lann, ein ßnbe. 

©0 fömmt ba« SWabd^en toieber unter ®^riften, 289o 

SBirb lieber, toa^ fie ift, ift toieber, tocS 
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@ic toarb: unb Sl^r, Sl^r l^abt mit aH bcm (Sutcn, 
3)ag tpir @ud^ nid^t genug t)erban{en fönnen, 
SRid^t geuerfol^tcn blofe auf @ucr ^aupt 
®cfammclt 

S)od^ bic oltc Scicr toicbcr? — 2895 

9Kit einer neuen ©aite nur bejogen, 
SDie, fürd^t' id^, toeber ftimmt nod^ \)Sit 

SBiefo ? 

äWir toär* bcr Ztmpd^tn fd^on red^t. 3^m gönnt' 
3d^ SRed^a mel^r ate einem in ber SBett. 
Slllein ♦ . • 9iun, l^abe nur ®ebulb. 

(Sebulb ? 2900 

®ebulb ift Sure alte Seier nun 
SBo^I nid^t? 

SWur toenig Sage nod^ (Sebulb! 
©iel^ bod^ ! — 9Ber f ommt benn bort ? @in Slofterbruber ? 
Qkf)f frag' il^n, tooö er toiU. 

SBaS toirb er tooHen? 

@ie gel^t auf i^n au unb ftagt 

9takfian 

@o gib ! — unb t^ er biütt — (SBüfef id^ nur 2906 

3)em %tmptU)tvtn erft beijufommen, ol^ne 
S)ie Urfad^' meiner 9?eugier il|m ju fagen! 
S)cnn toenn id^ fie il^m fag', unb ber SScrbad^t 
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3ft of^nt ©runbr fo ^ob' xä) ganj umfonft 

S)cn SSatcr auf bog ©<)icl gcfcfet) — SBo^ ift'g ? 2910 

(£r toiU @ud^ fprcd^crt 

9hm, fo Ia§ il^n fomntcn, 
Unb gel) üibcö, 

®ie(ettter auftritt 

92at|an unb ber ^(ofter5ruber 

(3c^ bliebe 3iec^ag SSater 
2)od^ gar ju gern ! — 3^<^^ ^^^n i^'^ ^^nn nid^t bleiben, 
Sluc| loenn id^ aufl^ör' eö ju l^et^en? — Sl^r, 
3i^r felbft loerb' id^^^ bod^ immer aud^ nod^ ^eifeen, 2910 
333enn fie erlennt, toie gern id^'^ ipäre.) — ®el^ ! — 
9Ba^ ift JU Suem ©ienften, frommer Söruber? 

^lofterüntber 
9?td^t eben biet. — 3d^ freue mid^, $err SWatl^an, 
@ud^ annod^ tDof)l ju fef)n. 

©0 fennt ^\)x mid^? 

^lofterBrnber 

3e nu, hjer lennt @ud^ nid^t? 3t|r fiabt fo mand^em 2920 
3a Suern SRamen in bie ^anb gebrüdft. 
@r ftel^t in meiner aud^ feit bieten 3al)ren. 

9laifiau 

nadi feinem 83eutel langenb 

Qommt, SSruber, fommt; id^ frifd^' il^n auf. 
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^abt 3)anl! 
3d^ loürb' e^ Srmem ftcl^Icn, nel^mc xaä)tö. — 
SBenn Sl^r mir nur ertauben tooHt, ein toenig 2925 

@ud^ meinen 9?amen aufjufrifd^en. S)enn 
Sei) fann mid^ rul^men, aud^ in Sure ^anb 
©ttüoig gelegt ju l^aben, tvaä nid^t ju 
SSerad^ten toar. 

9^at||att 

SSerjeifit ! — Sd^ fd^äme mid^ — 
©agt, tüaig ? — unb nel^mt jur S3ufee fiebenfad^ 2930 
S)en aBert be^fetben Don mir an» 

^ört bod^ 
95or aQen ©ingen, toie id^ felber nur 
@rft l)eut an bieiS mein @ud^ tjertraute^ ^fanb 
Erinnert toorben. 

9{at^att 

2Rir DertrauteiS «ßfanb? 

^loftetBntber 
aSor lurjem fa§ id^ nod^ afö Sremit 2930 

2luf Cluarantana, untüeit Serid^o. 
S)a lam arabifd^ 9iaubgeftnbel, brad^ 
9Rein ®otte^l|äu^d^en ah unb meine QtÜt 
Unb fd^lepjjte mid^ mit fort. 3«^ ®^ö<J entlam 
3d^ nod^ unb flof) l^ierl^er jijm ^atriard^en, 2940 

Um mir ein anber ^ä^d^en au^jubitten, 
SlHiüo id^ meinem ®ott in ©nfamfeit 
Si^ an mein feiig (£nbe bienen fönne. 
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Sci^ ftcl^' auf Sollten, guter Srubcr. 3Jlaä)t 

@^ lurj. 3)aö 5ßfanb! boö mir vertraute ^anb! 2045 

^(ofterBntbev 

©ogletd^, ^crr SRatl^an. — 9?un, bcr ^atriard^ 

SScrfpröd^ mir eine ©iebcici auf 2;i^abor, 

©obatb afe eine leer, unb l^ie^ instoifd^en 

3m Slofter mid^ afe Saienbruber bleiben. 

3)a bin id^ ifet, ^err 9?atl|an, unb berlange 2950 

S)e^ %aQ^ tool^t Ijunbertmal auf %i)abox. S)enn 

S)er 5ßatriard^ brandet mid^ ju allerlei, 

9Bobor id^ großen @fel l^abe. 3"^ 

©renibel : 

aWad^t, ic^ bitt' @ifc^! 

9?un, cg lömmt! 
2)a ^at xf)m jemanb l^eut in^ 0\)x gefegt, 2955 

@iS lebe l^ier l^erum ein Sube, ber 
©n ©firiftenfinb afe feine 3;od^ter fid^ 
@rj0ge. 

SBie? »ettoffen 

^ört mid^ nur auS ! — Snbent 
@r mir nun aufträgt, biefem Suben ftradfe, 
SBo möglid^, auf bie ©pur ju fommen, unb 2900 

©ehjaltig fid^ ob eine^ fold^en grebefe 
©rjürnt, ber xi)m bie toal^re ©ünbe toiber 
3)en l^eirgen ©eift bebünf t ; — ba« ift, bie ©ünbe, 
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S)t€ aücr ©ünbcn größte ©ünb' unö gilt, 

5Rur bafe ipir, ®ott fei S)anf, fo red^t nid^t toiffen, 2966 

SBorin fic eigentlid^ 6eftel)t : — ba toaä)t 

9Kit einmal mein ©elpiffen auf, unb mir 

gaUt bei, id^ fönnte fetter tüof)I üorjeiten 

Qn biefer unöerjei^Iid^ großen ©ünbe 

©elegenfieit gegeben ^aben. — ©agt: 2970 

^at @ud^ ein SReitfned^t nid^t t)or ad^tjef)n Saliren 

©n 3;öd^terd^en gebrad^t t)on toenig SBod^en? 

9{at]|ait 

SBie ba^ ? — SJhrn freilid^ — aUerbing^ — 

j^lofttrüntber 

ei, fef)t 

9Kid^ bod^ red^t an ! — S)er SReitfned^t, ber bin id^. 

^fttttf^m 

©eib Slir? 

j^lofterümber 

S)er ^rr, t)on toeld^em id^'g ®ud^ brad^te, 2975 
SBar — ift mir red^t — ein ^rr t)on gilnef . — SBoIf 
»on gilnef! 

»Kd^tig! 

SBeil bie SRutter furj 
Sor^er geftorben ipar, unb fid^ ber SSater 
9?ad^ — mein' id^ — ©öjja ^lö^Iid^ iperfen mu^te, 
SBo^in boig SBürmd^en i^m nid^t folgen lonnte, 298o 

©0 fanbt' er'ö (£uc^. Unb traf id^ ©ud^ bamit 
SRid^t in ©arun ? 
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Qiani red^t! 

®g to&t' fein SBunbcr, 
SBenn mein ®cbäd^tntS mid^ btttöQ\ 3d^ t)abc 
S)er braben ^rm fo biet gehabt, unb bicfcm 
§ab' id^ nur gar ju furje Qdt gcbicnt. 2966 

©r blieb balb brauf bei Stefdon unb toar 
SBoI)l fonft ein lieber §err. 

3alt)of)I! iaipof)!! 
S)em id^ fo biet, fo biet ju banfen f)abe! 
©er mel)r afe einmal mid^ beut ©d^ipert entriffen! 

O fd^ön! ©0 toerb't Sl^r feinet 3;öd^terd^en^ 2990 

©ud^ um fo lieber angenommen ^aben. 

9tatffim 

2)0^ !önnt SI)r benfen. 

9?un, tüo ift e§ benn? 
®ö ift bod^ tüo^I nid^t ettoa gar geftorben? — 
Safet^ig lieber nid^t geftorben fein ! — SBenn fonft 
SRur niemanb um bie ©ad^e loei^, fo f)at 2995 

Gö gute SBeae. 

§at cö ? 

i^Iofteirüiitber 

3;raut mir, 9?at{)an! 

S)enn fel^t, id^ benfe fo! SBenn an ba^ @ute, 
S)ai^ ic^ 3U tun bermeine, gar ju na^ 
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aSa^ gar ju ©d^ümmci^ flrcnjt, fo tu* td^ lieber 

2)a^ ®utt nid^t; ipeil tovc ba^ ©d^Iimme jlpar aooo 

©0 äicmlid^ juöerläfftg lennen, aber 

Sei tücitcm nid^t bcä @ute. — SBar jatool^I 

Siatfirfid^, toenn baä S^riftentöc^tcrd^en 

SRed^t gut ijon @ud^ erlogen iperbcn foHte, 

S)a6 S^r'i^ afe @uer eigen 3;öd^terd^en aoos 

©rjögt — 3)a^ ^ikt S^r mü aHer Sieb' 

Unb Xreue nun getan, unb mülstet fo 

Öelo^net iperben? 3)a^ toiSl mir nid^t ein- 

@i freilid^, flüger f)ättet St)r getan, 

SBenn 3t)r bie S^riftin burd^ bie jlpeite §anb 3010 

Site ß^riftin aufer jiefien laffen; aber 1 

©0 Rottet S^r ba^ ^nbd^en (Sureö greunb^ 

Slud^ nic^t geliebt. Unb ^nber braud^en Siebe, 

SBär'jo eineö toilben Stieret Sieb* aud^ nur, 

3n fold^en Satiren mel)r ate S^riftentum, 3015 

3unt Stiriftentunte ^at^^ noc^ immer 3^^*- 

SBenn nur ba^ SÄäbd^en fonft gefunb unb fromm 

SBor Suern Slugen aufgeload^fen ift, 

©0 büeb*ö t)or ®otte^ Stugen, toa^ eö toar. 

Unb ift benn nid^t ba^ ganje Sl^riftentum aoao 

Sluf^ Subentum gebaut? @!§ f)at mid^ oft 

©eärgert, f)at mir Xtänen gnug gefoftet, 

SBenn Sfiriften gar fo fel^r Dergeffen fonnten, 

3)a§ unfer ^rr ja felbft ein Sube toar. 

Sl^r, guter Söruber, müfet mein gürfprad^ fein, 3020 
SBenn ^fe unb ©lei^nerei fid^ gegen' mic^ 
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(Sxi)tbm foEtcn — ipcgcn einer %at — 

31I|, toegen einer Xat ! — SRur S^r, S^r fottt 

©ie toiffen ! — S^ielimt fie aber mit in^ ®rab ! 

^od) f)at mid^ nie bie ©itetteit üerfud^t, aoao 

©ie jemanb anberm ju erjatilen. Qua) 

SlHein tx^ayV iä) fie. S)er frommen ©infalt 

SlEein erjäl^r ic^ fie, SBeit bie allein 

SSerftel^t, it)a§ fid^ ber gottergebne SRenfc^ 

gür Säten abgewinnen fann. 

j^lufterüntber 

3I|r feib 3035 

®erü^rt, unb ®uer «uge fte^t DoK SBaffer? 

^ 9{atl)att 

S^r traft mid^ mit bem Sinbe ju J)arun. 

3t)r toifet tüol^I aber nid^t, ba^ loenig 3;age 

3ut)or in ®atf) bie ©Triften aÜe 3uben 

SÄit SBeib unb Sünb ermorbet l^atten, toVßt ao^o 

SBoI|I nid^t, bafe unter biefen meine grau 

SKit fieben I|offnungöt)oIIen ©öl^nen fid^ 

Söefunben, bie in meinet Söruberö ^ciufe, 

Qu bem id^ fie geflüd^tet, in^gefamt 

SSerbrennen muffen. 

SlUgered^ter ! 

%U 3045 

S^r lamt, ^atf ic^ brei Sag' unb mä)t' in 9ffc^^ 
Unb ©taub Dor ®ott gelegen unb getoeint. — 
®etüeint? Seitier mit ®ott aud^ loolil gered^tet, 
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©cjümt, getobt, mx6) unb bie SBelt öcrtoünfd^t, 

S)er ®]^riftcnl)cit ben unücrfö^nlid^ftcn aoöo 

^6 äugcfd^tDoren — 

3lc^! ^ä) gläubig ®uc§ toof)!! 
9{atl)ait 

S)od^ nun !am btc SBcmunft aHmä^Itd^ micber. 

@tc fprad^ mit fanftcr ©timnt': „Unb bod^ ift ®ott! 

^od) toai anä) (Sottet SRatfd^IuB ba^! SBol^Ian! 

Äomm! übe, too^ bu löngft begriffen ^aft, aoss 

SBo^ fid^erlic^ ju üben fd^toerer nid^t 

Site äu begreifen ift, toenn bu nur toillft. 

©tel^ auf!" — Sd^ ftanb! unb rief ju ®ott: ^ä) ipiE! 

SBinft bu nur, bafe tc^ toiE ! — Snbem ftiegt S^r 

SBont $ßferb' unb überreid^tet mir ba^ Äinb, aoeo 

3n ©uem 2»antel eingepEt. — SBa^ St)r 

aWir bamafö fagtet, ipo^ td^ ®ud^, f)aV iä) 

SSergeffen. ©o öiel h)ei§ id^ nur: id^ nalim 

S)aö Sinb, trug'^ auf mein Sager, Ififet' e^, toarf 

aWid^ auf bie Änie unb fd^Iud^äte: ®ott! auf fieben aocö 

^oä) nun fd^on eine^ toieber! 

j^lofterüntbev 

S^at^an! SRat^an! 

S^r feib ein efirift ! — »ei @ott, 3t|r feib ein (S^rift ! 
©in be^rer ®^rift toar nie! 

SßJol^I un§! S)enn toa^ 
3Rxä) @ud^ jum ©Triften mad^t, ba§ mad^t ©ud^ mir 
3nm Subcn ! — Slber la^i un^ langer nid^t aoro 
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©inanber nur crtpetd^cn. §icr braud^fö 2xit! 

Unb ob mid^ ficbcnfad^c Siebe fd^on 

JBalb an bie^ eutj'ge frentbc SWdbd^en banb, 

Ob ber ®ebanfe mtd^ fd^on tbttt, ba% 

^ä) meine fieben ©ö^n' in if)r auf^ neue 3075 

SScrIiercn foH : — toenn fie bon meinen Rauben 

S)ie SSorfid^t toieber f orbcrt, — id^ gel^ord^e ! 

9?un boHenb^ ! — Gben ha^ bebad^t' id^ mid^ 

©0 biet, ©ud^ anjuraten! Unb fo l^afö 

@ud^ @uer guter ®etft fd^on angeraten! 9x0 

5Rur mufe ber erfte befte mir fie nid^t 

©ntreifeen tooHen! 

j^lofterlmtbef 

Stein, geh)i§ nid^t! 

aSer 
8luf fie nid^t grö^re SRed^te f)at ate id^, 
SRuls frühere jum minbften ^aben — 

j^lofterüntbev 

greilid^ ! 

S)ie il^m SRatur unb Sölut erteilen. 

j^lofterüntber 

@0 d065 

SKein' id^ e^ aud^! 

S)rum nennt mir nur gefd^toinb 
S)en 9Kann, ber il)r aU SSruber ober £)f)m, 
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3tfö SScttcr ober fonft ate ©ipp Dcrtoanbt: 

Si^m toiH id^ fic nid^t t)orentf)aIten — fic, 

35tc jcbe^ ^aufcö, jcbcS ©tauben^ Qittbt 3090 

3u fein erfd^affen unb crjogcn iparb. — 

3d^ ^o^\ St)r ipifet t)on biefcm @ucm ^rm 
Unb bem ®efd^Icd^tc bcffen me^r ate id^. 

35cug, guter 9?atf)an, tool^I nun fd^lperltd^ ! — 3)enn 

2^l^r \)abt ja fd^on gehört, ba^ id^ nur gar 3095 

3u furje Qdt bei i^m geipefen. 

Sl^r benn nid^t ipenigften^, toa^ für ©efd^Ied^tg 
©ic aKutter toar ? — SBqr fie ntd^t eine ©touffin ? 

aSo^I möglich ! — Sa, mid^ bünft. 

9tatl)im 

^tefe nid^t if)r Sruber 

Äonrab t)on ©tauffen ? — unb toar %tmptlf)ttv ? 3100 

5{loftt?üntbef 

SBcnn mid^'^ nid^t triegt S)od^ f)alt! S)a fäEt mir ein, 

3)a6 id^ t)om fel'gen ^rm ein SBüd^eld^en 
9loä) i)ai\ 3d^ jog'g if)m au^ bem Sufen, afö 
SBtr if)n bei Sli^Ialon üerfd^arrten. 

natffan 

SRun? 
j^lofterütitbeir 

@8 finb ®ebete brin. S33ir nennen'^ ein 3100 

SBreöter. — S)a^, bad^t^ id^, !ann ein ©l^riftenmenfd^ 
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Satpol}! nod^ brauchen. — 3d^ nun frciüd^ trid^t — 
3d^ !ann nid^t Icfcn — 

34tt nid^tö ! — 5Rur jur ©ad^c. 

j^loftttüntbef 

Sn btefcm Süd^cld^cn ftc^n bom unb f)inten, 

SBic td^ mir fagcn laffen, mit be^ ^erm 3110 

©clbcigncr ^cmb, bic 8lngef)örigen 

SSon i^m unb il^r gefd^ricbcn. 

D crlpünfd^t! 
®cf)t ! lauft ! l^olt mir boig »üd^cld^en. ©cfc^ipinb ! 
Sd^ bin bereit, mit ®oIb cg aufjuipiegen, 
Unb toufcnb S)anl baju ! eilt ! lauft ! 

j^lofterüntbef 

Sted^t gemlduij 

©ö ift arabifd^ aber, toa^ ber ^rr 

^ineingefd^rieben. «ib 

9{atl)iiit 

einerlei ! 9?ur l^er ! — 
®ott! toenn id^ bod^ ba^ äRäbd^en nod^ bel^altcn 
Unb einen fold^cn Sibam mir bamit 
@rf aufen f önntc ! — ©d^iperlid^ tooyi ! — 5Run, faE' 3120 
(£g auig, toic'ö toiU ! — S33er mag cö aber benn 
©etoefen fein, ber bei bem 5ßatriard^cn 
©0 ettüa^ angebrad^t? J)a^ mu^ id^ bod^ 
3u fragen nid^t bergeffen. — SBenn e^ gar 
^on S)aia !äme? 
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^aja unt) 92ai§an 
eilig unb tietlegen 

S)crft bod^, Siat^on! 

9hm? 3125 

2>QiS arme ^b erfd^ral tpo^l red^t borüBer! 
S)a fd^idEt . . . 

©er 5ßatriard^? 

S)eg ©ultong ©d^toefter, 
$ßruiäeffüi ©ttta{) . . . 

9latfian 

mä)t ber 5ßatriard^ ? 

9?ctn, ©ttta^ ! — ^ört S^r nic^t? — ^ßrinaeffm ©ttta^ 
©d^idft ]^er imb lä^t fte ju fid^ Idolen, 

SSen ? 3130 

ßafet SRec^a ^olen ? — ©itta^ läfet fte ^olen ? — 
9?un, toemt fte ©ittal^ ^olcn läfet, unb nid^t 
S)cr 5ßatrtard^ . . , 

SBie !ommt S^r benn auf ben? 

natfftm 

©0 l^aft bu lürjKd^ nid^tö t)on if)m gcl^ört? 
@eioi6 nic^t? Sluc^ i^m nid^tö geftecft? 
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3d^? tl^m? 3136 
SBo finb bic »otcn? 

SSorn. 

9tutffan 

3c^ tt)iK fie bod^ 
3lui8 SSorfid^t fetter fprcd^en. Äomm ! — SBcnn nur 
SSom 5ßatriard^en nid^tö ba^inter ftedtt. aö 

Unb id^ — td^ fürd^te ganj too^ cmbreS nod^. 

SBog gilt^ig? bte eiitjtge Dermeinte 3;od^ter 3i4o 

©0 eine^ retd^en Suben toax^ and) too^I 

gür einen STOufelmann ntd^t übel? — ^ui, 

S)er 2:enipelt|err ift brum. Sft brum, ipenn id^ 

S)en jtoeiten ©d^ritt ntd^t aud^ nod^ ipage, nid^t 

Sluc^ i^r nod^ fettft entbedEe, iper fie ift ! — 3145 

©etroft! 2a^ mid^ ben erften SlugenblidE, 

S)en id^ aEein fie l^abe, baju braud^enlj 

Unb ber toirb fein — DieÜeid^t nun eben, toenn 

Sd^ fie begleite. ©0 ein erfter SBinf 

Äonn untertoegenö toenigften^ nid^t fd^aben. 3ißo 

Sa, ja! 3iur ju! S^S* ober nie! SRur 5u! ai&mnadi 


&tfttt nu^uitt 

@9ene: bad 3^^^^ ^^ @alabind ^alafte, in iDeld^ed bie Seutel 
mit ©elb getragen n)ott)en, bie nod^ su feigen 

@a(at)in unb 5alt) batquf Derfd^tebene SRameluden 

@ll(abilt im {^eteintreten 

®a fielet baS ®cü) nun nod^! Unb nicmanb toeife 

S)cn 3)crlt)ifd^ auf jufinben, bcr bcrmutfid^ 

2ln^ ©d^ad^brctt trgcnbtoo geraten ift, 

3)ai^ t^n tool^I feiner felbft bergeffen mad^t ; — 3155 

SBarum nid^t meiner ? — SRun, ©ebulb ! SBa^ gibt'^ ? 

(Sin a^oittelitif 

©rtoünfd^te Siad^rid^t, ©ultan! greube, ©ultan! 
SMe Äaralpane t)on Äaljira lömmt, 
Sft glfidttid^ ba ! mit fiebenjäfirigem 
Sribut beg reid^en Siifö. 

@alabiit 

f8vat)f Sbral^im! 3160 

S)u bift mir toal^rüd^ ein ipiEfommner S5ote ! — 
§a ! enblid^ einmal ! enblid^ ! — i^it S)anf 
3)er guten 3^t^^9- 

^ev fOlmatlnd toavtenb 

(S^iun? nur ^er bamit!) 

177 
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SBoS loartft bu? — @e^ nur tsAä>ct. 

^btt WUtOKtthtd 

2>em SBiUfontimteit 
©onft md^tö ? 

SßoS benn nod^ fonft ? 

^em guten S^oten sias 
Äctn ®otcnbrot ? — @o toor' id^ ja bcr crftc, 
S)en ©dabin mit SBortcn abjulol^ncn 
S)od^ cnblid^ lernte ? — 2lud^ ein Siu^m ! — ber erfte, 
SRit bem er bricferte. 

©0 nimm bir nur 
S)ort einen Seutel. 

^ev 3)linitelitif 
SRcin, nun nid^t! S)u lannft 3170 
SRir fie nun alle fd^enfen ipoüen. 

@a(abitt 

%xo^ ! — 

Äomm l^er ! S)a l^aft bu stoel — Sm ©rnft ? er ge^t ? 

2:ut mir'jg an ©belmut jubor ? — J)enn fidler 

äWufe i^m e^ faurer toerben, auöjufd^Iagen, 

Slfö mir ju geben. — 36ra^im ! — SBa^ lömmt 3175 

äWir benn aud^ ein, fo furj bor meinem 2lbtritt 

3luf einmal ganj ein anbrer fein ju toollen? — 

SBia ©atabin afö ©alabin nid^t fterben ? — 

®o mufef er aud^ ate ©alabin nid^t leben. 
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dbm, ©ultan ! . . . 

3Bcnn bu mir ju mclbcn fömmft . . • 

3i9etter WmtUä 

2)a6 aus %^ptcn ber 3;ranSport nun ba! sisi 

Sd^ toci§ fd^on» 

^am id^ bod^ ju fpät! 

SBarum 
3u fpät ? — S)a nimm ffir bcincn guten SBiUen 
2)cr Scutcl einen ober jtoei. 

Siveiter a^iititelitif 

2»ad^t brei!' 

©olubiit 

Sa, toenn bu red^nen fonnft ! — @o nimm fte nur. siss 

©^ toirb tool^I nod^ ein britter lommen, — toenn 
@r anberd !ommen lann. 

©alubitt 

aSie bog? 

3l9eiter fßlamttva 

3e nu, 
@r l^t Qud^ tooi/i ben ^IS gebrod^en! S)enn 
©obalb toir brei ber Slnhinft beS 3;ran8port8 
SScrfid^ert toaren» fprengte jeber frifd^ 3190 

3)at)on. S)er öorberfte, ber ftürst; unb fo 
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Äomm' td^ nun t)or nnb bleib' aud^ öor big in 
S)ie ©tobt, tDO aber Sbral^im, ber Seder, 
S)ie ®affen beffer lennt. 

D, ber ®eftürjte! 
greunb, ber ©eftürjte ! — SReit tf)m bod^ entgegen. sias 

3l9eitef aRnmelitif 

S)ag toerb' id^ jatool^I tun ! — Unb toenn er lebt, 
©0 ift bie ^Ifte biefer SBeutel fein, 

©ief), toeld^ ein guter, ebler Äerl aud^ ba§ ! — 

SBer fann ftd^ folc^er SKameludfen rül^men? 

Unb toär' mir benn ju benfen nid^t erlaubt, 3200 

S)a§ fie mein Seifpiel btiben f)elf cn ? — gort 

SKit bem ®ebanfen, fie ju guter Se^t 

S^iod^ an ein anbre^ ju getoö^nen ! . . . 

(Sin Mtttt ^amtUä 

©ultan, . ♦ . 

»ift hn% ber ftürjte? 

dritter mmattnä 

SRein. 3d^ melbe nur, — 
S)a6 ©mir äRanfor, ber bie Äaratoane , 3206 

®efül)rt, bom 5ßferbe fteigt ... 

SJring il^n! gefd^toinb! — 
S)a ift er ja ! — 
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Bitiettet ^Cttftritt 

@tnit äRanfot unb @alabin 

SBilKommcn, ®mtr ! SRun, 
SBic ift'^ gegangen ? — STOonfor, STOanfor, l^aft 
Uns lange toarten laffen! 

3)tefer ©rief 
Sendetet, toa& bein Slbuttaffem erft 3210 

gür Unrul^' in 3;^ebaiö bänipfen muffen, 
(Sf) toir e^ toagen burften, abjugel^en. 
3)en QuQ barauf l^ab' id^ befd^Ieuniget 
©0 biet, tote ntöglid^ toar. 

Salabin 

3d^ glaube btr! — 
Unb nimm nur, guter SWonfor, nimm fogleid^ . . . 3216 
S)u tuft e^ aber bod^ aud^ gern ? . . . nimm frifd^e 
JBebedEung nur fogleid^. S)u mu^t fogleid^ 
5Rod^ ipeiter, mufet ber ©eiber großem 3;eil 
Stuf Sibanon jum SSater bringen. 

®ern! 
©el^r gern! 

Salabiit 

Unb nimm bir bie JBebedtung ja 3220 
9?ur nid^t ju fd^toad^. ©^ ift um Sibanon 
9?id^t aÜe^ mel^r fo fidler. §aft bu nid^t 
®e^ört? S)ie Xempell^erm finb toieber rege. 
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©ci tool^I auf bcincr ^ut ! — ftomm nur ! SBo l^SIt 
2)er QuQ? ^ to\ü\i)n fel^n unb aUe^ felbft 3225 

Setreiben. — Sl^r ! id^ bin fobann bei ©ittal^. 

2)ritter «nftritt 

@Sene: bie $almen vor 92at^and ^aufe, »0 ber Tempel § er v auf 

unb nteber ge§t 

SenMie^err 

3ni8 ^ui^ nun toiH id^ einmal nid^t — @r toirb 

©id^ cnblid^ bod^ tool^I feigen laffcn ! — 2Ran 

SBcmcrftc mid^ ja fonft fo tolb, fo gern ! — 

SBiK'iS nod^ erleben, bajs er ]iä)^^ verbittet, 3230 

SBor feinem ^ufe mid^ fo fteij^ifl finben 

3u laffen. — $m ! — id^ bin bod^ aber aud^ 

©et|r örgerlid^. — SBoö \)cd mxä) berat nun fo 

Erbittert gegen il^n? — @r fagte ja: 

SRod^ fd^Ißfl' er mir nid^t^ ab. Unb ©alabin 3235 

^t'g über fid^ genommen, it|n ju ftimmen. — 

SBie? follte toirHid^ tooyi in mir ber Sl^rift 

SRod^ tiefer niften aU in il^m ber Sube ? — 

SSer fcnnt fid^ re^t? SBie !önnt' i^ il^m bcnn fonft 

S)en Keinen 9iaub nid^t gönnen tooKen, ben 3240 

@r fi^'^ ju fold^cr Slngelegenl^eit 

®emad^t, ben Sl^riften abjuiagcn ? — Sreiüd^, 

Sein Keiner Staub, ein fold^ ©efd^öpf ! — ®ef^ö|)f ? 

Unb tocffen ? — S)od^ be^ ©Haoen ni^t, ber auf 

^ed fiebernd oben ©tranb ben föiod geflögt aa« 

Unb fi^ babongcmad^t ? S)e^ Äünftler^ bod^ 
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SBol^I mcl^r, bcr in bcm l^ingetoorfnen Stodc 

SDic flöttli^c ©cftaft fid^ badete, bie 

er barflcfteüt ? — 8ld^ ! Üic^a^ toatircr SSatcr 

JBIcibt, tro| bcm ©tiriften, bcr fic jcugtc, — bleibt 3200 

3n ©toigfcit bcr Subc. — SSenn i^ mir 

©ie Icbigßd^ ate Sl^riftcnbirnc bcnfc, 

©ie fonbcr aUt^ ba^ mir bcnfe, toa^ 

SUcin it|r fo ein Subc geben fonnte : — 

©prid^, ^ä, — toQ^ toaf an 1% baö bir flcfiel ? 3255 

JRic^tö ! aSenifl ! ©clbft it|r Säckeln, toär' eS nic^tö 

Sfe fanfte, fd^öne 3"^""9 ^^^^^ SKuöfcIn, 

aSör', toa^ fic läd^cln mad^t, beS SJcijc^ untoert, 

3n bcn t^ fi^ auf itircm SKunbc Reibet : — 

9?ein, felbft il^r Säd^eln ni^t! 3^ ^ctV eg ja 3260 

SEBo^I fd^öner nod^ an Slbertoi^, an 2anb, 

8[n ^ö^nerei, an ©d^meid^Icr unb an SBul^Icr 

SSerfd^toenben fetin ! — ^af^ ba mid^ aud^ bejaubert ? 

^at'18 ba mir aud^ ben SSunfd^ entlodft, mein Seben 

3n feinem ©onnenfd^eine ju Derflattem ? — 3200 

3d^ tDüjste nid^t Unb bin auf ben bod^ launifd^, 

3)er biefen l^öl^em SSert allein il^r gab? 

SBie bog ? toarum ? — SBenn i^ ben ©pott üerbiente, 

SKit bem mid^ ©alabin entüej^! ©d^on fd^Iimm 

©enug, baJ5 ©atobin eö glauben fonnte! 3270 

SBie Kein id^ il^m ba fd^einen mufete! n)ie 

SBerSd^tlid^ ! — Unb ba^ atteö um ein äKäb^en ? — 

Surb ! ©urb ! baö gel)t fo ni^t Sen!' ein ! SBenn öolfenb^ 

3Rir S)aja nur toa^ öorge|)Iaubert l^ätte, 

SBaS fd^toerßd^ ju ertoeifen ftünbe ? — ©iel^, 3275 
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S)a tritt er cnblid^, in @t\\>xaä) ücrticft, 

8lu^ feinem ^ufe ! — ^ ! mit toem ! — 3Kit i^m ? 

SRit meinem Slofterbruber ? — ^a ! fo toei§ 

@r fid^erli^ f^on aHei^! ift tool^I gar 

S)em $ßatriard^en fd^on Derraten ! — ^a ! szso 

SBa^ ^aV iä) Ouerlopf nun fleftiftet ! — Safe 

@in einj'ger gunfen biefer Seibcnfd^aft 

3)od^ unfern ^irnö fo öiel Verbrennen !ann ! — 

®efd^n)inb entfd^Iiefe bid^, toa^ nunmel^r ju tun! 

^d) toiH l^ier feittoärt^ itirer toarten, — ob 3285 

SSielleid^t ber Älofterbruber il)n berläfet 

Vierter «uftritt 

S^at^an unb ber j^loftevbvuber 

9lattait im Käl^erlommen 

^abt nod^mafö, guter ®ruber, bieten S)anf! 

Unb Sl^r beöflleid^en! 

3d^? bon ®u^? njofür? 
gür meinen ©igenfinn, @u^ aufjubringen, 
SBaö Sl^r nid^t brandet ? — 3a, toenn il^m @urer nur 3290 
2lu^ nad^gegeben ptt\ ^i)v mit ®en)alt 
9?id^t tooKtet reid^er fein aU xä). 

SDaS 3ud^ 
®e]^ört ja ofinebem nid^t mir, getjört 
Sa ol^nebem ber 3;od^ter, ift ja fo 
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S)cr 2:od^ter ganje^ üätcrltd^eö @rbc» — 3295 

3c nu, fic i)at ja @u^. — ®oü gebe nur, 
S)a6 3t|r eö nie bereuen bürft, fo t)id 
gür fie getan ju tiaben! 

Sann id^ ba^? 
S)ai8 fann i^ nie. @eib unbeforgt! 

^(ofterbntbev 

9?u, nu! 

S)ie $ßatrtard^en unb bie ^^empell^erren . . . 3300 

SBcmtögcn mir be§ Söfen nie fo biet 

3u tun, baJ3 irgenb tva^ mid^ reuen fönnte, 

®efd^n)eige, ba§ ! — Unb feib St|r benn fo ganj 

SBerfid^ert, bafe ein J^empell^err e^ ift, 

S)er @uem $ßatriard^en l^e^t? 

^(ofterdruber 

@ö fann 3305 

SBeinal^ fein anbrer fein, ©in ^^empell^err 
©^irad^ furj üortier mit it|m, unb toa^ iä) tjörte, 
^aS Hang bama^. 

@ö ift bod^ aber nur 
©n einjiger i^t in 3erufalem, 
Unb biefen fenn' id^. S)tefer ift mein greunb, 3310 
©n junger, eblcr, offner SRann! 

ftlofterdrttber 

®ani red^t, 
S)er nämlid^e ! — S)od^ tva^ man ift, unb n^a^ 
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Wart fein inuJ5 in bcr SBcft, ho^ |)a6t jatool^I 

SWid^t immer. 

9latfian 

Seiber ni^t — ©o tue, toer'ö 

Sud^ immer ift, fein @d^Iimmfte5 ober JBefteS! 3315 

SKit ©uerm SBu^e, SBruber, trog' id^ allen 

Unb ge^e graben SBegö bamit jum ©ultan. 

ftlofterlintber 

S5iel (Slfidfö! Sd^ toiU @ud^ benn nur l^ier Derlaffen. 

fUtäfima 

Unb l^abt fie ni^t einmal flefel^n ! — Äonunt ja 
S)od^ 6alb, bod^ ffeifeig toieber. — SSenn nur l^eut 3320 
S)er $ßatriard^ nod^ ni^tö erfätirt ! — S)o^ toa^ ? 
@agt il)m aud^ l)eute, tpa^ 3t|r tDoKt 

ftlofterüfitbeY 

3d^ nid^t. 

9{attait 

SSergefet un^ ja ni^t, Söruber ! — (Sott ! 
S)af; id^ nid^t gleid^ l^ier unter freiem ^immel 
Sluf meine Änie finfen fann! SBie fi^ 3325 

S)er Änoten, ber fo oft mir bange mad^te, 
9?un bon fid^ felber löfet ! — ®ott ! toie leidet 
SRir tüitb, ba^ \6) nun njeiter auf ber SBcIt 
SWid^tö ju berbergen l^abe! ba^ xä) bor 
S)en SRenfd^en nun fb frei fann toanbeln afe 3330 

SSor bir, ber bu allein ben äWenfd^en nid^t 
9?ad^ feinen 3;aten braud^ft ju rid^ten, bie 
'^o feiten feine 3;aten finb, ®ott ! — 
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^ftttfter nnfttiü 

3(at^an unb ber %tmpti^tvt , ber oon ber @eite auf t^n 3u!önttnt 

fy\ tpartet, 9?at]^an, nel^ntt ntid^ mit! 

aSerruft? — 
©cib ^f)v e5, SKttcr? SBo gctocfen, bafe 3335 

Si^r bei bcm ©ultan ®ud^ ni^t treffen laffen? 

SBir finb einanber fel^Iflegangen. 9?el^int'i8 

SRid^t übel! 

9latl»ait 

Sd^ nid^t, aber ©dabin . . ♦ 
S^r toart nur eben fort . . . 

Unb fprad^t il^n bod^? 

3iun, fo iff g gut. 

S^cnMicaietr 

@r tpiQ und aber beibe 3340 

3ufammen fpred^en. 

S)efto beffer. Äommt 
9?ur mit. SKein (Sang ftanb ot|net|in ju il^m. — 

SenMPeOietr 

3d^ barf ja bo^ tootil fragen, 9?att|an, toer 
@ud^ ba t)erUeg? 

92at(ait 

Sl^r fennt il^n bo^ n)o^I nid^t? 
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%tmptttitvt 

SBar'iS ntd^t bie gute ^aut, ber Satenbrubcr, 3345 

S)eö fid^ ber ^ßatriar^ fo gern iutn ©töbcr 
»cbient ? 

Sann fein! SBcim $ßatrtard^en ift 
@r aUerbingg. 

S)cr ^ff ift gar nic^t übet, 

S)ic ©infalt bor ber ©ci^urfcrei boraUiS 

3u fd^iden. 

92at(att 

Sa, bie bumnte, — ni^t bie fromme. 3300 

2)ciiitPeI(etr 

Sn fromme glaubt fein $ßatriar^. 

9tatfian 

gür ben 

SRun ftel^' id^. S)er toirb feinem $ßatriar^en 
9?td^fc8 Ungebü^rli^e^ boKjietien Reifen. 

Xtmptlfittt 

©0 ftellt er toentgftenä ftd^ an. — S)o^ t|at 
@r @ud^ bon mir benn nid^tö gefagt? 

fftaifian 

SSon @ud^ ? 3355 

SSon @ud^ nun namentlid^ n)ot|I nid^tö. — @r toeiJ5 
Satoot}! aud^ fd^n^ertid^ (Suern 9?amen? 

SemtPed^en 

@d^n)erlid^. 

5ßon einem ^^em^jell^erren freilid^ l^at 
(£r mir gefagt . . . 
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Xtmptl^txt 

Unb tooö? 

SBotnit er (Sita) 
3)od^ ein für allemal nid^t meinen fann! 3360 

Xtmptltittt 
SBer toeiJ5? Sa^ bod^ nur l^ören. 

9latfim 

S)a6 mid^ einer 

S3et feinem $ßatriard^en angeflagt . . . 

®uä) anfleflagt ? — ^cS ift, mit feiner ®unft — 

Sriogen. — ^ört mid^, 3latf)an ! — ^ä) Bin nid^t 

S5er SKenfd^, ber irgenb ettoog abjuleugnen 3365 

Smftanbe toäre. SBa^ id^ tat, ba^ tat id^! 

S5i5d^ bin i^ au^ nid^t ber, ber aHe^, tocS 

@r tat, afö tool^Igetan t)erteib'gen möd^te. 

aSog follf id^ eineiS getjfö mid^ f^ämen ? |)ab' 

3d^ nid^t bm feften SBorfa|, il^n ju beffern? 3370 

Uitb toeiJ5 id^ tttoa nid^t, toie toeit mit bem 

®^ SRenfd^en bringen fönnen ? — ^ört mid^, ^ati)an ! — 

3d^ bin be^ Saienbruber^ 2;enH3eI]^err, 

3)er @ud^ Derllagt foH l^aben, aHerbingg. — 

^f)x toifet ja, tocS mid^ tourmifd^ mad^te! toaä 3375 

SRein S5tut in allen Slbern fieben mad^te! 

3d^ ®aud^ ! — id^ fam, fo gang mit Seib unb ©eet' 

@ud^ in bic Slrme mid^ ju toerfen. SBie 

S^^r mid^ empfingt — toie falt — tük lau — benn lau 

Sft fd^Iimmer nod^ afö f alt ; toie abgemeffen 3380 
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3Kir auöjubcugcn ^i)v bcfßffcn toaxt; 

9Rit tocld^en au^ ber Suft gegriffncn S^agcn 

Sl^r Snttport mir ju geben [d^einen tooUttt: 

S)aö barf id^ faum mir ifet nod^ beuten, toenn 

^ä) foll gelaffen bleiben. — ^ört mi^, 9?att|an ! — 3386 

3n biefer ®ärung fd^Iid^ mir S)aia na^ 

Unb njarf mir il^r ©el^eimni^ an ben Äopf, 

S)a§ mir ben 8luffd^IuJ5 ®uerö rätfell^aften 

Setragen jn entlialten fd^ien. 

9{at^att 

aSie bog? 

Xtmptl^ttt 

$ört mi^ nur auö ! — ^ä) bilbete mir ein, 3390 

Sl^r njolltet, n)aö 3f)r einmal nun ben Sl^riften 

©0 abgejagt, an einen S^riften n^ieber 

9?id^t gern berlieren. Unb fo fiel mir ein, 

(Su^ furj unb gut baö SReffer an bie Set|Ie 

3u fefeen. 

9latfian 
Sur j unb gut ? unb gut ? — SBo ftedt 33» 

SDaö ®ute? 

XtmptHttt 

^ört mid^, 9?att|an ! — 8ÖIerbingi8, 

3^ tat nid^t red^t ! — 3t|r feib toot}! gar nid^t fd^ulbig. — 

S)ie 9?örrin S)aia n)ei§ nid^t, toaö fte fprid^t, — 

3ft @ud^ gcpfftg, — fu^t @ud^ nur bamit 

3n einen böfen ^anbd ju öernjideln ; — 3400 

Sann fein ! fann fein ! — 3d^ bin ein junger Saffc, 

^er immer nur an beiben Snben fd^toärmt. 
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©alb t)tel iWoid, balh ötet jutoenig tut ; — 
äud^ ba^ fann fein! SSergeilit mir, ^ati)axu 

9laifian 

SBenn 
^f)x fo mid^ freilid^ faffet — 

SemtPe^eiT 

^urj, i^ ging 3405 

ßum $ßatriarc|en ! — ^aV @ud^ aber nid^t 
(benannt S)a^ ift erlogen, tote gefagt! 
^ä) i)aV xf)m 6I06 ben gall ganj allgemein 
©Tääl^It, um feine SKeinung ju öernel^men. — 
Sluci^ ba^ i)att' unterbleiben lönnen ; ja bod^ ! — 3410 

2)enn fannt' id^ nid^t ben 5ßatriard^en fd^on 
äl^ einen ©d^urfen? Äonnf id^ Sud^ nid^t fetber 
9?ur gteid^ jur Siebe ftellen ? — SRufet' id^ ber 
®efa{)r, fo einen SSater ju verlieren, 
S)a^ arme 3)?äbc|en opfern ? — 9?un, tva^ tut'^ ? 3415 
S)ie ©d^urferei beö 5ßatriard^en, bic 
©0 ätinlid^ immer ftd^ erplt, i)at mid^ 
2)e^ näd^ften SBegeö toieber ju mir felbft 
®ebrad^t. — S)enn l^ört mid^, SRatl^an, t|ört mid^ au^ ! — 
®efe^t, er tvü^V anä) @uern SKamen, tvc^ 3420 

SJiun mel^r, toa^ mtf)v ? — @r !c^.nn @ud[) ja ba^ SRäbd^en 
9?ur ncl^men, toenn fie niemanb^ ift aU @uer. 
Sr fann fie bod^ au§ Suerm ^aufe nur 
Sn^ tlofter f^{et)t)en. — Sllfo — gebt fie mir ! 
®ebt fie nur mir unb la^t il^n lommen. ^a ! 3426 

Sr foll'^ tool^I bleiben laffen, mir mein SBeib 
Qu nehmen. — ®tbt fie mir, gefd^njinb ! — ©ie fei 
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3hm @urc 2:od^tcr, ober fei e^ nid^t! 

©ei ©^riftin ober Sfibin ober feinet! 

©leid^Diel! gleid^Diel! ^ä) totxV @ud^ tpeber ügt 3430 

5Rod^ jemafö fonft in meinem flonjen Seben 

S)arum befroßem ©ei, toie'i8 fei! 

3^r tofil^nt 
2Bot|I gar, ba§ mir bie SBal^rl^eit ju berbergen 
©e^r nötig? 

©ei, toie'iS fei! 

Sd^ ^aV eiS ja 

@ud^ — ober toem eö fonft ju toiffen jiemt — 3435 

5Ro^ nid^t geleugnet, bafe fte eine S^riftin 

Unb nid^tö afe meine $ßfIegetod^ter ift. — 

SBarum xä)^^ aber il^r nod^ nid^t entbedCt ? — 

darüber braud^' id^ nur bei il^r mid^ ju 

©ntfd^ulbigen. 

SemtPcQctt 

S)ag foKt ^i)t anä) bei i^r 3440 

9?i^t braud^en. — ®6nnt'ö il^r bod^, bafe fie @ud^ nie 
SKit anbem äugen barf betrad^ten! ©part 
^i)v bie ©ntbedtung bod^ ! — 9?od^ tiabt S^r ja, 
3t|r ganj allein, mit i^r ju fd^alten. QkU 
©ie mir! 3d^ bitt' @ud^, SWatl^an, gebt fie mir! 3445 
3d^ Bin'ö allein, ber fie jum jtoeiten 2ÄaIe 
®ud^ retten fann — unb toill. 


j 
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Sa — f onnte ! formte ! 

« 

SRun anäj rrid^t me^r. @sJ ift bamit ju fpät 

2^eiti)»eI4trr 
SBicfo ? au fpöt ? 

9^at4ait 

S)anf fei bcm $ßatrtard^cn . ♦ . 

S)cin ^atriard^en? S)anf? il^m S)anf? toofür? 3450 

S)an! f)attt ber bei uni8 ücrbicnen toollen? 
aSofür? toofür? 

S)a§ toir nun n)iffen, tocm 
@ie auDertoanbt, nun toiffen, toeffen ^änben 
©ic ftc^cr ausgeliefert tocrben fann. 

!5)aS banf ' il^m — toer für me^r il^m banfen toirb ! 3455 

?(uS biefen ntüfet 3t|r fie nun aud^ erl^alten 
Unb nid^t auS meinen. 

2)emtPeQerr 

arme JRed^a! SBaS 
S)ir allein juftöfet, arme 9ie^a! SBaS 
®n ®IüdE ffir anbre SBaifen tüäre, toirb 
S)ein UnglüdC ! — Slatl^an ! — Unb too finb fie, biefe 346o 
SSertoanbte ? 

SBo fie finb ? 
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Xtmptffittt 

Unb tott ftc finb? 

SBefonbcrö f)at cht Söruber fi^ gcfunben, 
SBci bcm 3^r um fic tocrben müj^t. 

©n Sörubcr? 

. SBog ift er, btcfcr SBruber ? ©n ©olbat ? 

©n (Seiftlid^er ? — Saj^t t|6rcn, toaö id^ mir 3465 

SBerf^ired^cn barf. 

9^at4ait 

3d^ glaube, baJ3 er leineS 

SSou betbeu — ober beibe^ ift 3d^ fenu' 

Sl^n nod^ nid^t red^t 

SemtPcQcnr 

Unb fonft? 

©n braber SKaitn! 

Sei bem ftd^ 9ied^a gar nid^t übel tüirb 

Sefinben. ^ ^ 

SenitPcnienr 

S)r)d^ eüt Sl^rift ! — ^ä) toeife jujeiteu 3470 

Slud^ gar nid^t, toaö id^ bon @ud^ benleu foll ; — 

9?e]^mt mir'ö nid^t ungut, SJiatl^an. — SBtrb fte nid^t 

®ie ®E)ri[tin f^iielen muffen unter Stjriften? 

Unb toirb fie, toaö fie lange gnug gefpielt, 

SWd^t enbtid^ toerben? SBirb ben lautem SBeijeu, 3475 

S)en 3f)r gefät, baö Unfraut enblid^ nid^t 

©rftidten ? — Unb baö fiimmert (Sud^ fo n^enig ? 

S)emungead^tet f önnt ^i)x fagen — ^^v ? — 
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^0% fte bei it)rcm SSrubcr ftd^ nid^t übel 
SBefinben toerbe? 

SDen!' id^ ! ^off' id^ ! — SBerai 348o 
Sl^r ja bei il^nt toa^ manfleln follte, \)at 
©ie ©ud^ unb mid^ benn nid^t no^ immer? 

%tmptlfitvt 

SBo^ toirb bei il^m il^r mangeln f önnen ! SSirb 

2)ai^ 93rüberd^en mit Sffcn unb mit Äleibung, 

3Rit 9?afd^n)er! unb mit $ßu^ ba^ ©d^njefterd^en 3485 

SWid^t reid^Ii^ gnug öerforgen? Unb tva^ brandet 

©in ©d^toefterd^en benn mel^r ? — @i freiti^ : au^ 

9iod^ einen äWann ! — SRun, nun, aud^ ben, au^ btn 

aSirb xf)v ba^ 93rüberd^en ju feiner Qtit 

©d^on f^affen, toie er immer nur ju finben! 3490 

SDer d^riftliifte ber befte ! — $«at^an, 9iat^an ! 

aSeld^ einen Sngel l^attet 3f)r gebilbet, 

3)en @ud^ nun anbre fo üerl^unjen toerben! 

9latfim 

^at feine 9?ot! @r toirb fid^ unfrer Siebe 
9?od^ immer toert genug betiaupten. 

©agt 3495 

S)a^ nid^t! 9Son meiner Siebe fagt ba^ nid^t! 
S)enn bie läfet nid^tg fid^ unterfd^Iagen, nid^tö, 
©^ fei aud^ nod^ fo Hein ! aud^ feinen SRamen ! — 
2)od^ l^alt ! — Slrgtool^nt fie toof)! bereitig, tooS mit 
S^r Dorgef|t? 
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SKögli^; ob id^ fd^on nid^t toüfetc, 3500 
SBoticr? 

%\xä) eben Diel; fie foH — fie muJ5 
3n beiben gäHen, toa^ it|r ©^idEfal brol^t, 

r 

9Son mir juerft erfatiren. 9Rein ®ebanfe, 

©ie etier toieber nid^t ju fel^n, ju fpred^en, 

2Kö big id^ fie bte meine nennen bürfe, sboö 

gäat toefl. 3d^ eile . . . 

9latfian 

»leibt! njo^in? 

3u i^r! 
Qu fefin, ob biefe SKäbd^enfeele SKann^ genufl 
SBot|I ift, ben einjigen ©ntfd^Iufe ju faffen, 
. S)er itirer toürbig toäre! 

9lat4att 

SBeld^en? 

2^eiti)»eQetr 

®en: 

9?ad^ @ud^ unb if)rem SBruber n^eiter nid^t 3510 

Qu fragen — 

Unb? 

S^emtieqetr 

Unb mir ju folgen, — tocnn 
©ie brüber eine^ SRufelmanneS gran 
?lud^ njerben mü^te. 
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mdbtl S^r trefft ftc ntc^t; 
©tc ift bei ®xüaf)f bei bc§ ©ultani^ ©d^tocftcr. 

Xetittiell|e?r 

©cit tocnn? toarum? 

Unb tooHt 3^r ba bei il^neit 3510 
QviQUiä) bctt ©ruber finben, fommt nur mit. 

Ztmptititn 
S)cn ©ruber? toeld^en? ©ittal^ö ober SRed^o^? 

2txä)t betbe. Äommt nur mit! ^6) bitt' @ud^, lommt! 

dx ffil^rt il^n fort 

@ed)fier 9(itftritt 

@)ene: in @itta§d garem 
@itta$ unb ^led^a in Unterhaltung begriffen 

SBoS freu' id^ mid^ nid^t beiner, füfee^ SÄäbd^en ! — 

©ci fo beHemmt nur nid^t ! fo angft ! f fd^fid^tem ! — 3520 

©ci munter! fei gef^jräd^iger ! Vertrauter! 

^Nnjeffitt, . . . 

(Bittafi 

mä)t boä) ! nic^t 5ßrinjeffin ! SRenn' 

SKid^ ©ittal^, — beine greunbin, — beine ©d£)toefter. 

Jßenn' mid^ bcin SRutterd^en ! — Sd^ !önnte ba^ 

3a fd^ier aud^ fein. — ©0 jung ! fo Hug ! fo fromm ! 3525 
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3Ba^ bu nid^t aUcS toeifet! ntd^t aUcö mufet 
®clcfctt l^abcn! 

3^ flclefcn ? — ©ittat), 
S)u f|)ottcft bcincr fictnen albern ©d^toeftcr. 
Sd^ fann faum lefcn. 

Äannft laum, fiügncrin! 

©tt tocnig meinet SBatcr^ §anb ! — Sd^ meinte, 3530 
S)u f|)räd^ft bon S5üd)em. 

@tttal| 

SlHerbingg! bon S3üd)ern. 

SRun, SSüd^er toirb mir toal^rlid^ fd^toer ju lefen ! — 

@tttal| 
3m ©rnft? 

3n gonjem @mft. SÄein SSater liebt 
S)ie falte SSudEigelel^rfamfeit, bie fid^ 
2Kit toten Stxä)tn tn^ ®ei|im nur brüdft, 3535 

3utoenig. 

(Bim 

{£i, toaö fagft bu ! — ^at inbt^ 
SBol^I nid^t fel)r unred^t ! — Unb fo mand^e^, toa^ 
S)u tüeifet . . . ? 

SBeife id£) aUetn aui5 feinem SKunbe 
Unb lönntc bei bem meiften bir nod£) fagen, 
3Bie? tüo? toarum? er mid^*^ geleiert. 
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©id^ frriKd) aUcg beffer an. ©o lernt 
aWit ctn^ bic ganjc ©eelc. 

fRtäia 

<Biä)QX ^at 
%nä) <Sxttäf) toenig ober nid^tg gelefen! 

aSicfo ? — Sd) bin nid^t ftolj aufg ©cgenteil. — 

aacin tt)iefo ? SDein ®runb ! (Bpnä) breift SDein ®runb ? 

Sie ift fo fd^Ied)t unb red^t, fo unöerfünftelt, 3546 

©0 ganj fid^ felbft nur dl^nlid^ . . . 

9?un? 

fRtäia 

SDo^ foHen 
3)ic S5üd£)er un§ nur feiten laffen, fagt 

SKetn SSater. 

eitta^ 

D, tüo^ ift bein Sßater für 

ein a»ann! 

(Bim 

3Bie nal^ er immer bod£) 3550 
3unt 3i^t^ trifft! 

SRid^t toa^r ? — Unb biefen SBater — 

@ittali 

SBo^ ift bir, Siebe? 
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S)tefen SBater — 

®ott! 
S)u toctnft? 

Unb btcfcn SBatcr — W)\ cö tnu§ 
^eroui^ ! SKcin §crj loiU Suft, toiU Suft . . . 

SBirft fld^, bon Zrfinen übettofiltigt, au il^ten Sf&6en 


^nb, tocS 
®t\ä)kf)t btt? SRcc^a? 

5)icfcn SBatcr fott — ssss 

@ott td^ Verlieren! 

S)u? verlieren? i^n? 
3Btc bag ? — ©et rul^tg ! — SZtmmcnncl^r ! — ©tcl^ auf ! 

media 

5)u foHft bergcbcnig bid^ ju meiner greunbin, 
3u meiner ©d)toefter nid^t erboten l^aben! 

@ittal| 

3d§ bin'^ ja ! bin'^ ! — @te]^ bod^ nur auf ! Sd^ mu§ söeo 
©onft §ilfe rufen. 

9ted|a 

bie fid^ ermannt unb aufltel^t 

W) ! berjeil^ ! bergib ! — 
SKein ©d^merj f)at mid^ bergeffen mad^en, loer 
SDu bift. aSor ©itta^ gilt fein SBinfeln, lein 
aSerjtoeifeln. ^aitt, rul^ige SSemunft 
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SBtH aUt^ über fic aUciit bcrmiJgcn* aues 

3Bc§ ©ad^c bicfc bei i^r fü^rt, bcr ficgt 


f 


SRun bann ? 

9?cin, meine greunbin, meine ©diroefter 
®ibt boig nid^t ju! ®ibt nimmer ju, bafe mir 
©in anbrer SSater anfgebmngen loerbe! 

eitto^ 

©in anbrer SSater? anfgebmngen? S)ir? 3570 

SBer fann ba^? fann baiS and^ nnr tooHen, Siebe? 

mtäia 

3Ber? SKeine gnte böfe S)aia fann 

S)ag looHen, — toiH baö f önnen. — 3a, bn fennft 

SBo^I biefe gnte böfe ©aja nid^t? 

Sinn, ®ott bergeb' e8 il^r ! — belol^n' cig il^r ! 3570 

©ic 1)at mir fo Diel ®ntcg, — fo Diel SBöfe« 

©rtoicf en ! 

eitta^ 

S3öfe§ bir ? — ©0 mnfe fie ®nteig 

2)od^ toal^rlid) toenig l^aben. 

S)od^! rcd^t t)iel, 
Sicdit biet ! 

eutiiii 

SBer ift fie? 

©ine ©l^riftin, bie 
3n meiner Äinbl^eit mid^ gejjflegt, mid^ fo 3580 

©epftcgt ! — 3)u glanbft nid^t ! — bie mir eine SKutter 
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©0 tocnig miffcn laffcn ! — ®ott bcrgclt' 
@§ il^r ! — bic aber mid^ aud^ fo gcängfict ! 
9Kid^ fo gcqudit! 

Unb über too^? toarunt? 

Sld) ! bic arme grau — id^ fag' bir*^ ja — 3686 
Sft eine ßl^riftiit, — mu§ au^ Siebe quälen, — 
Sft eine bon ben ©d^toärmerinnen, bie 
S)en allgemeinen, einjig toa^ren SBeg 
^aä) ®ott ju toiffen toäl^nen! 

S«un berfte^^ id) ! 

Unb fid^ gebrungen füllten, einen jeben, 369o 

3)er biefeg SBegg berfel^It, barauf ju lenfen. — 

Äaum fönnen fie aud^ onber^. S)enn tft'^ toal^r, 

S)a§ biefer 3Beg allein nur rid^tig fü^rt, 

SBie foHen fie gelaffen il^re greunbe 

Sluf einem anbern toanbeln fel^n, — ber iui^ 3595 

aSerberben ftürjt, in§ etoige SBerberben? 

6g mfifete möglid^ fein, benfelben SÄenfd^en 

3ur felben Sät ju lieben unb ju l^affen. — 

2lud^ iffg bag nid^t, toag enblid^ laute Älagen 

SKid^ über fie ju führen jtoingt. Sl^r ©eufsen, aeoo 

S^r aSamen, i^r ®thtt, xf)x 3)ro^en ^ätt' 

3d^ gern nod^ länger au^gel^alten, gern! 

@g brad^te mid^ bod^ immer auf ©ebanfen. 
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S)ie gut unb nfifelid^. Unb tocm fd^meid^clt'g bod^ 

Sm ©runbe nid^t, fid^ gar fo tocrt unb teuer, seos 

SBon toem'ig aud) fei, gel^alten füllten, ba§ 

(£r ben ®ebanfen nid^t ertragen fann, 

(£r muff einmal auf etoig un^ entbel^ren! 

©ei|r toaf^xl 

9ted|a 

SÖIein — aßein — ba^ gel^t ju tüeit ! 
S)em fann id£) nid|t§ entgegenfe^en, nid^t aeio 

®ebulb, nid£)t Überlegung, nid^t^! 

aSog? toem? 

9ted|a 

SBaS fie mir eben i^t entbedEt toiH ^aben. 

@itta4 

entbedEt? unb eben ifet? 

9ted|a 

SRur tbm i|t! 
SBir nal^ten auf bem 3Beg l^ierl^er un^ einem 
SBerfoUnen 6]^riftentent|)el. 5ßlöglid§ ftanb 3615 

©ie ftiH, fd£)ien mit fid^ felbft ju fänt|)fen, blidEte 
9Kit naffen Singen balb gen §immel, balb 
Sluf mid^. Somm, fprad^ fie enblid), la% un^ l^ier 
S)urd£) biefen %tmpd in bie Siidite gel^n! 
©ie gel^t; id£) folg' il^r, unb mein Singe fd^toeift 3020 
SRit ®rau^ bie toanfenben SRuinen burd^. 
9?un ftel)t fie tüieber, unb id^ fel^e mid^ 
Sin ben berfunfnen ©tufen eineS morfd^en 
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SHtariS mit il^r. SBic toarb mir? afö fic ba 

SKit I|ci§cn 3;räncn, mit gcrungncn ^nbcn am 

Qu meinen güfeen ftürjte . . . 

©Ute« Äinb ! 

media 

Unb bei bcr ®ßttlid)cn, bic ba tool^I fonft 

©0 mand^ ®ebet erl^ört, fo mand^cö SBunber 

SBerrid)tet l^abe, midi befd^n>or, — mit SBIicfen 

S)eö toal^ren SKitleibö mid^ befd^toor, mid^ meiner , aeso 

3)od£) ju erbarmen ! — toenigftenö il^r ju 

SBergeben, toenn fie mir entbedfen mfiffe, 

aSa^ il)re SirdE)' auf mid£) für Stnf^jrud^ ^abe. 

@itta4 
(Unglüdffid^e ! — @ö al|nte mir !) 

3d^ fei 
^u& d£)riftlid^em ®eblüte, fei getauft, * 363ö 

©ei SRatl^anö S:odE|ter nidE|t, er nid^t mein SSater ! — 
©Ott ! ©Ott ! er nid£)t mein SSater ! — ©itta^ ! ©itta^ ! 
©iel| mid^ aufö neu' jU beinen güfeen . . . 

(Bim 

SRec^a ! 

SRic^t bod) ! fte^ auf ! — SRein »ruber f ömmt ! ftel) auf ! 
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@ielieitter 9(«ftrttt 

@alabin unb bie SSotigeti 
Gttlobiit 

SBag fltbfg ^tcr, ©ttta^? 

©e tft bon fid^! ®ott! 364o 

Gatobitt 
SaScr tft'g ? 

Gittall 
S)u toeifet ja . . . 

Skilabht 

Unfern SRat^an^ ^odjter? 
aaSog f c^Ü t^r ? 

@ittal| 

Äomm bod^ ju bir, Äinb ! — S)er ©ultau . . . 

9ied|ii 

bie üd^ auf ben ilnien au @alabin8 gfügen fd^Ie))))t, ben ilo))f jut (Srben gefettit 

3d^ fteli' nid^t auf ! nid)t cl^er auf ! — mag el^er 

2)e8 ©ultanS ?lntltfe nidjt crblidEen ! — cl^er 

2)cn Stbglanj etotger ©ercditigfctt 8646 

Unb ®ütc nid^t in feinen klugen, nid^t 

?luf feiner ©tim betounbem . . . 

Gafobitt 

©tel^ . . . ftel^ auf ! 

media 

(Sf) er mir mä)t t)erf|)ridE|t . . . 

@alabttt 

Äomm ! id^ üerfprcd^c . . . 
©et tpad ed toiU! 
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9?td)t mcl^r, nid^t tocmgcr, 
SlI^ meinen SBater mir ju laffen imb seso 

äKid^ ii|m ! — 9?od| toei§ id^ nid)t, toer f onft mein SSater 
3u fein berlangt, — öerlongen fann. 3BiII'^ aud^ 
9Wd)t toiffen. 216er mad^t benn nur bai§ SBIut 
S)en Sßater? nur ba^ »tut? 

^aiahxn btx f!e aufgebt 

3d£) merf e tüol^I ! — 
3Ber toax fo graufam benn, bir felbft — bir felbft aess 
©ergleidjen in ben Sopf ju fe^en? Sft 
@ö benn fd^on bößig au^gemadjt? ertoiefen? 

2Äu^ tv6i)l\ J)enn 3)aja toiH bon meiner 91mm' 
@^ ^aben. 

©einer Slmme! 

3)ie e^ fterbenb 
Sl^r JU bertrauen fid£) berbunben fül^Ite. aeeo 


Safobitt 

®ar fterbenb ! — SWid^t aud^ f afelnb fd£)on ? — Unb tüäf ^ 
Slud^ tüa^r ! — Sanjo^I : ba^ S3Iut, ba§ SSIut aCein 
SÄad^t lange nod§ ben 8Sater nid^t ! mad^t laum 
3)en 8Sater eine^ Stieret ! gibt jum pdiften 
S)a^ erfte SRed^t, fid^ biefen 9?amen ju aees 

©rtoerben ! Safe bir bod^ nid^t bange fein ! — 
'nb toeifet bu toa^? ©obalb ber SSöter ätoei 
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®xä) um bid^ ftrciten, — Ia§ fte bcibe, nimm 

S)en britten ! — 9Zimm bann mid^ ju beinern Sßater ! 

@itta4 
D tu'§! tu'g! 

@a(abitt 

3d^ loiU ein guter Sater, 367o 

SRcd^t fluter SBater fein ! — SDod^ ^alt ! mir fäCt 
^oä) Diel tooig S3e§reig bei. — 3Baig braudift bu benn 
3)er SSater überl^au|)t? SSenn fie nun fterben? 
SBeijeiten fid) nad^ einem umgefel)n, 
S)er mit un^ um bie SBette leben toiH! 367ö 

Sennft bu nod) feinen ? . . . 

@ttta4 

3Äad^' fie nid)t erröten! 

8alabitt 

S)a§ ]^ab' id^ atterbingS mir t)orgefe^i 

©rröten mad^t bie ^afelid^en fo fd^ön, 

Unb foKte ©d)öne nidjt nod^ fd^öner mad)en ? — 

3d^ §abe beinen SBater SZatl^an unb seao 

9?od^ einen — einen nod) l^ierl^er befteUt 

©rrätft bu il|n ? — ^ierl^er ! SDu loirft mir bod^ 

Urlauben, ©itta^? 

eitta^ 

©ruber! 

3)a§ bu ja 
aSor il^m red^t fel)r erröteft, liebet SKäbd^en! 

aSor tt)em ? erröten ? . , . 
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^alobitt 

Steine ^ud^Ierin! 3685 

9lun, fo crblaffc lieber ! — SBie bu loiHft 
Uttb fannft ! — 

(Eine ®nabin tritt l^etein unb nal^et ftd^ @ittal^ 

@ic finb boä) ettoa ntd^t fd^on ba? 
®ut ! Ia§ fie nur l^erein. — ©ic finb e8, ©ruber ! 

ße^ter auftritt 

fftat^an unb bet %empel^exx su ben S^origen 

@a(abitt 

W)f meine guten, lieben JJreunbe ! — 3)id|, 

S)id^, 9latl)an, mufe id^ nur bor aßen Singen aeso 

Söebeuten, bafe bu nun, fobalb bu toißft, 

S)ein ®elb fannft toieber Idolen laffen ! » . . 


©uftan ! . . . 


Srtun fte^' id^ aud^ ju beinen 5)ienften . 


©uftan ! . . , 


@alabitt 

Sie Saratoan' ift ba. 3d§ bin fo reid^ 

9?un loieber, afe td^ lange nidjt getoefen. — 3605 

Somm, fag* mir, toa^ bu braud^ft, fo recf)t toaig ®ro§cg 

3u unternel^men ! S)enn aud^ il^r, aud^ ii|r, 

3^r ^anbefeleute, !önnt be^ baren (Selbes 

8ubiel nie l^aben! 
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Unb toarum jucrft 
Sßon bicf er Slctntglcit ? — ^ä) f el^e bort 3700 

©in Slug' in Sränen, boiS ju trodEnen mir 
SBcit angelegner ift ®ci&t ouf Ked^o 'au 

3)n l^aft getoeint? 
3Baö f el^It bir ? — 6ift bod| meine %o6)itx nod^ ? 

9Kein SSater L . . 

9{at4an 

3Bir t)erftet)en unö. ®enug ! — 

©ei tieiter! ©ei gefaxt! SBenn fonft bein ^erj 3706 

9?ur bein nod^ ift! SBenn beinem ^ergen fonft 

SRur lein SSerluft nic^t brot)t ! — SDein SBater ift 

®ir iint)crIoren ! 

9{ed|a 

Seiner, feiner fonft! 

%tmptlfitxt 

©onft leiner ? — 9?un ! fo ^aV id| mid^ betrogen. 

aSSa^ man nid|t gn üerüeren fürd^tet, f)at 3710 

3D?an jn befi^en nie geglaubt unb nie 

©etoünfd^t. — 9fied§t too^I! red^t toot)!! — SDaö änbert, SRatl^an, 

3)aö änbert aUe^ ! — ©alabin, mir fomen 

2Iuf bein ©efieife. SlHein, id§ l^atte bid^ 

aSertettet; i^t bemüli' bid£) nur nid^t loeiter! 3710 

Salahin 
SBie gad| nun toieber, junger äKann ! — ©oß atteö 
3)ir benn entgegenlommen ? Slßeg bid^ 
©Traten ? 
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Xtmptlfittt 

9?un, bu l^örft ja! ficl^ft ja, ©ultan! 

@alabitt 

@i toal^rlidi ! — ©d^Iimm genug, ba§ betner ©ad^c 
S)u nidit getoiffer toarft! 

Xtmptltittt 

@o bin xiS)^i nun. 3720 

3Ber fo auf irgenb eine SBof)Itat tro^t, 
SZimmt fie jurüdE. 3Ba^ bu gerettet, ift 
5De§toegen nid^t bein ©gentum. ©onft todr' 
S)er 9Jäu6er, ben fein ©eij in^ geuer jagt, 
©0 gut ein §elb, toie bu! 

9luf ffttd^a augel^enb, um fie btm 2:emt)el]^ertn ausuffilgren 

Komm, liebet 2Käbd)en, 3725 
Komm! 9?imm'^ mit il^m ni'd^t fo genau. S)enn toär' 
(£r anberS, todr* er ntinber tüarm unb ftolj, 
@r t)ätt' e§ bleiben laffen, bid^ ju retten. 
3)u mufet i^m einö für^ anbre red^nen. — Somnt ! 
SBefd^äm' ii|n! tu' toa§ il^m ju tun gejiemte! 3730 

SBelenn' i^m beine Siebe! trage bid| il)m an! 
Unb toenn er bid^ berfd|mäf)t, bir'^ je bergifet, 
3Bie ungleid^ mel^r in biefem ©d^ritte bu 
gür il)n getan, ate er für bid^ . . . SBaö l^at 
(£r benn für bid| getan? ©n toenig fid^ 3735 

Söeröud^ern laffen ! — ift toa^ 9fied)t^ ! — fo l^at 
(Sr meinet ©rubere, meinet Slffab, nid^tö! 
©0 trägt er feine Sarbe, nid^t fein §erj. 
Somm, Siebe . . . 
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@itta4 

®el)! get), Siebe, gef)! (S^ ift 

gür beine S)anI6arIeit nod^ immer toenig, 3740 

^oä) immer nid^tig. 

9{atl|att 

^It, ©dabin! I^alt, ©ittal^! 
^alobitt 

Sluc^ bu? 

^ier l^at nod^ einer mitjufpred^en . • . 

@alabitt 

aSer leugnet ba^ ? — Unftreitig, S^atl^an, fömmt 

©0 einem 5ßflegeüater eine ©timme 

9»it ju ! SDie erfte, loenn bu toißft. — SDu l^örft, 3745 

3^ toei§ ber ©ad^e ganje Sage. 

Srtid^t fo gang ! — 
3d) rebe nid^t öon mir. (S^ ift ein anbrer, 
SBeit, toeit ein anbrer, ben id^, ©alabin, 
S)od^ aud^ t)or]^er ju l^ören bitte. 

©alabitt 

SBer? 

9latfian 

^f)v SBruber! 

SRed^a^ SJruber? 

Sa! 

9led|a 

9Kein 93ruber? 3750 
©0 \)aV iä) einen ©ruber? 
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au9 feinet toilben, ftummen Betftteuung auffal^tenb 

©r, bicfer »ruber? ^oä) nic^t I)tcr? 3c^ foKf 
3t)n I)ier ja treffen. 

SRur ©ebulb ! 

XtmptlfltXX fiugetft Bitter 

er l^at 
S^^r einen 9Sater aufgebunben : — toirb 
@r leinen ©ruber für fie finben? 

^a^ 3765 

§at noii) gefetilt! ßfirift! ein fo niebriger 
aSerbad^t toär' über Slffab^ 2\ppm nid^t 
®etommen. — ®ut ! fatir nur f o fort ! 

aSeräeil^ 
Sl^m ! — ^ä) öer jeit}' it)nt gem. — SBer toeijs, lüoi^ n)ir 
Sin feiner ©tell\ in feinem 3llter badeten! areo 

Sfreunbfci^aftUd^ auf il^n augel^enb 

9?atürlici^, 9iitter ! — 3lrgtt)ot)n folgt auf 3J?i§traun ! — 
aßenn St|r mid^ (£ure^ toatiren 9?amen^ gleid^ 
©etourbigt l^ättet ... 

SBie? 

St)r feib !ein ©tauffen! 
aSer bin id^ benn? 
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^ciJ5t Surb öon ©tauffcn ntd^t! 
aaStc f)tx^' xä) bcnn ? 

^eiJ5t Scu bon gilnc! 

S^r ftu|t? 

mt mtä)t ! aBcr fagt bog ? 

3^9, bcr mclir, 
SRoc^ tncl)r (£ud^ fagen fann. Sci^ [traf inbeg 
@ud) feiner Süge, 

SRic^t ? 

9^atl|a]i 

• Sann boä) n)ol)I fein, 
S)a^ jener SRam' @nd^ ebenfalls gebül^rt. 

Sem^enierr 

S)aö foHt' id^ meinen ! — (S)a^ t)ie§ ®ott il)n f^jred^en !) 3770 

35cnn Sure 3J?utter — bie toar eine ©tauffin. 

S^r Söruber, Sner Dtim, ber (&nä) erjogen, 

S)"cnt @urc ©Itern (Suä) in ©eutfd^tanb liefen, 

3lfö, t)on bent rautien ^immel bort bertrieben, 

@te ttjieber t)ier ju Sanbe !amen : — ber 3775 

^te§ (Surb öon ©tauffen, mag an Sinbe^ftatt 

SSielleic^t (£ud^ angenommen l^aben ! — ©eib 
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3]^r lange fd^on mit il^m nun anä) l^crübcr 
®e!omntcn? Unb er lebt bod^ nod^? 

Sd^ fagcn ? — SRat^an ! — aUcrbing^ ! @o ift'^ ! srso 
(£r felbft ift tot ^ä) tarn crft mit bcr legten 
SBerftärfung unfcrö Drben^. — Slber, aber — 
aSo^ t|at mit biefem allem JRed^ag S3ruber 
3u fc^affen ? 

@uer Sßater . . . 

aBie? aud^ ben stm 

§abt Stir gelannt ? SIuc^ ben ? 

@r toar mein greunb. 

Sem^enien 

aßar euer ^reunb ? Sft^ö möglid^, ^ati)(m l... 

matUn 

SKanntc 

@id^ aSolf bon gilnef, aber njar lein 3)eutfd^er ♦ . . 

Sem^ell^err 

St)r toi^t aud^ bai^? 

SBar einer S)eutfd^en nur 
aSermätilt, toar Surer 3J?utter nur nad^ S)eutfd^Ianb 
Sluf furje Qdt gefolgt . . . 

Xtmptlf^ttx 

Siid^t metir! 3d^ bitt' 3790 
(£ud^ ! — Slber Ked^a^ »ruber ? Ked^a^ 83ruber . . . 
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9tatfian 

©eib S^r! 

Xtmptlfitxx 

Sc^? ic^ i^r «ruber? 

@r mein 93ruber? 


©efd^toifter ! 

@alabi]i 

@ie ©efc^toifter ! 

ditä^a toiU auf il^tt au 

311)! mein JBruber! 
Sem^enieirv tritt sutüd 

3t)r SBruber! 

l^ait an unb toenbet fid^ au ^ait^an 

Äann nid^t fein ! nid^t fein ! ©ein ^erj 
SSeife nid^tg baöon ! — SBir finb Setrieger ! ®ott ! 3795 

<5a(abilt aum 2:em))el^etrn 

Setrieger ? — tük? S)a^ benlft bu ? !annft bu benf en ? 
S5etrieger felbft! S)enn alleS ift erlogen 
9tn bir: ©efid^t unb ©tintm' unb ®ang! ^iä)tö bein! 
©0 eine ©d^toefter nic^t erlennen tooCen! ®el)! 

%tmpttfittt 

fi(Q bemütig il^m nal^enb 

aWi^beut' aud^ bu nid^t mein ©rftaunen, ©ultan! 38oo 
SSerfenn' in einem Slugenblidf, in bem 
3)u fd^toerlid^ beinen 3lffab je gefetien, 
Sticht it)n unb mid^! 

Quf 3lat^an aueilenb 

3t)r nel^mt unb gebt mir, 3laÜ)an\ 
areit tJoHen §änben beibeig ! — SfJein ! 3I)r gebt 
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9Kir mef)Xt ate St)r mir ncl^mt! unenbUd^ mctir! aaos 

SReci^a um ben ^oI8 faUenb 

311) meine ©d^ioefter! meine ©d^toefter! 

»lanba 

JBlanba ? »lanba ? — 9ied^a nid^t ? 
9?id^t eure 9ied^a mel)r ? — ®ott ! 3I)r berftofet 
®ie, gebt it)r iliren SI)riftennamen toieber! 
SSerftofet fie meinettoegen ! — SRatl^an ! 9iatl)an ! ssio 

SBarum e^ fie entgelten laffen? fie! 

Unb toa^ ? — D meine Sinber ! meine Äinber ! — 
S)enn meiner Sod^ter ©ruber toSr' mein Äinb 
mäit anä), — fobalb er toiC ? 

3nbem et fidg iliren Umatmungen überlfigt, tritt ®alabitt mit unrul^igem 

(Stftaunen au feiner Sdgtoefter 

aSoig fagft bu, ©d^tocfter? 
^ä) bin gerütirt . . . 

Unb xä)t — id^ fd^mibere 38i5 

9Sor einer gröfeern SRül^rung faft iiixMl 
^Bereite bid^ nur brauf, fo gut bu fannft. 

SBie? 

(Salabitt 

Siattian, auf ein SBort! ein SBort! 

dnbem 9tatfian au il^m tritt, tritt (Bittafi au bem (Sefdgtoifter, il^m t^re Zeil- 
nal^me au beaeigen, unb 9lat^an unb @alabin fored^en leifer 

§örM t|ör' bod^, 9?att)an! ©agteft bu borI)in 
SRic^t — ? 
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(Salabitt 

2lu^ ©cutfc^lanb fei tt|r ©atcr nid^t 382o 

®ctt)efen, ein geborner 3)eutfd^er nid^t 

SBo^ toar er benn? 3Bo toar er fonft benn l^er? 

S)aö l)at er felbft mir nie vertrauen tooCen. 
Slui^ feinem 9Kunbc toeife id^ nid^tö baöon. 

@alabitt 

Unb toar aud^ fonft lein granf? fein Slbenblonber ? 3825 

9tatfim 

D ! ba§ er ber nid^t fei, geftanb er toot)!. — 

@r fprad^ am liebften 5ßerfifd^ . . . 

(Sulobitt 

5ßerfifc^? $ßerfifc^? 

aBo« toiH id^ mel^r ? — ©r ift'^ ! ©r toar e^ ! 

aSer? 
^afobin 

9Äein SBruber! ganj getoi^! SKein Slffab! ganj 
QktüVk ! 

Siun, toenn bu felbft barauf berf äCft : — asao 
SJimm bie Sßerfid^rung t|ier in biefem S3ud^e! 

3]^m bai SBreüier üBetteid^enb 

@alabtit 

eS begietig auffd^Iagenb 

§11^! feine §anb! 2lud^ bie erfenn' id^ lieber! , 

9?od^ toiffen fie öon nid^t^! Siod^ ftet|t'^ bei bir 
ÄUein, too^ fie baöon erfat)ren foHen! 
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(Salabtn 

inbeS et barin geblättert 

^ä) meinet S3ruber^ Ätnber nid^t erfennen? 3835 

^ä) meine Steffen — meine Äinber nid^t ? 

@ie nid^t erfennen? id^? ©ie bir too^i laffen? 

IBieber lout 

@ic finb'g ! fie finb e^, ©itta^, finb ! ©ie finb'ö ! 
@inb beibe meinet . . . beine^ S5ruber§ ^nbcr ! 

(Er rennt in il^re Umarmungen 
@ttta]| i^m folgenb 

SBo^ l^ör' ic^ ! — Sonnf ^ aud^ anber^, anberS fein ! — 384o 
9?un mufet bu bod^ tooI|t, 2;ro^o|)f, mufet mid^ lieben! 

3u Kedgo 

9?un bin id^ bod^, tDoju id^ mid^ erbot? 
9Kagft tooKen ober nid^t! 

^ä) aud^ ! id^ aud^ ! 
@a(abtit 

gum Zemt}eI1)erm aurüd 

3J?ein ©ol^n! mein Slffab! meinet 3lffab§ ©ol^n! 

3d^ beineö S3lutö ! — ©o toaren jene Sröume, 3345 

SBomit man meine ^nbt)eit toiegte, bod^ — 
3)od^ mel^r afe 2;räume! 

3^m au Süßen faUenb 
^afobin i^n aufl^ebenb 

©e^t ben »öfen^id^t! 
@r tonnte toa^ babon unb !onnte mid^ 
3u feinem SKörber mad^en tüollen! SBart! 

Unter ftummet SBieberlgoIung oUfeitiger Umormungen f&Qt ber SSorl^ang 


NOTES 


Fagb 1. Introite . . . sunt : * enter, for here also are gods.' Lessing 
quotes the motto f rom Gellius. As Düntzer points out, however, the 
phrase appears by mistake in a couple of old editions of Gellius^s 
Noctea Atticae. It came originally from Aristotle, who ascribes the 
saying to the philosopher Heraclitus of Ephesus. 

Act I, scene description. gfJur : ' vestibule.' 

Ijinb 2. ^f^x : for an extended discussion of the uses of the per- 
sonal pronouns in address see Curme, ''Grammar of the German 
Langoage,^^ 140, a and/ ; also Thomas, "Practical German Grammar," 
301 ; Joynes-Meissner, " German Grammar," 186-189. The strict 
regularity in the use of the pronouns of address which we find in 
Goethe^s Iphigenie and Tasso and in Schiller's later work does not 
obtain in Lessing. Thus in this play, while ^f)x is used as the polite 
er def erential form of address most of the time, for instance, between 
Daja and Nathan, Daja and the Templar, the Klosterbruder and the 
Templar, the Klosterbruder and Nathan, yet all the characters, except 
Al-hafi, address the Sultan as bit. 

7. Settal^ : vom geraben äßege abge^enb, * making side excursions.' 

8. gut §)oei||ltltbett äReilen : German miles, of course. The first edi- 
tion had gute ^unbert SReilen. The road from Jerusalem to Babylon is 
actually about 140 German miles, or between 660 and 700English miles. 

10. fBbett : to-day more commonly f örbett. The f orms fobem and 
f öbem for forbem and förbem occur f requently in the writings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

11. tiott * * • IS^t : von bev ^anb ge^t. 

16. nut : for purposes of translation may be taken with the pre- 
ceding ®ehe ®ott, ' God only grant.' 

16. Uttb « « * abgebrannt : * and might easily have bumed to the 
ground (if . . .).' The subjunctives in this line and in line 19 are un- 
real Potentials. The conclusion here stated rests upon a condition con- 
trary to fact implied or understood. Curme 169, 2,E; Thomas 369; 
Joynes-Meissner 470. 
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19. I^ei etttem 4^aitte : * within a hair^s breadth/ 

90. '' Dashes regularly denote pauses in Nathan, dots the interrap- 
tion of a speech, parentheses the side remarks of the characters." 
(Düntzer.) 

91. bontt : the modern form woold be benn. Originally benn and 
bann we^e variant f orms of the same word. In the eighteenth Century, 
however, they became sharply differentiated in meaning. 2)ann is an 
adverb, only temporal or illative in force. ^enn is both conjunction 
and adverb ; its adverbial use, however, is now restricted to a com- 
paratively limited nomber of phrases. 

95. nnb = aber ; the thought really reqoires a mild adversative. 
That Lessing feit this is indicated in the prose sketch (see Introduction, 
p. Ui) of 1776. 

96-97. Daja means that she woold have shared Recha's fate and 
Nathan would have heard of tlj^e catastrophe f rom some one eise. 

98. erfd^tetfeft : instead of the usual erfd^ricfft, metri gratia, The 
f aller, archaic f orms with e are f requently used throughout the play 
for the same reason. 

99. ®nxt dtt&^ü : We are given a hint here at the very outset that 
Recha is not Nathan^ s daughter. Bat farther Information on the 
sabject is reserved until considerably later. 

80-81. The implied conclasion to this condition is some phrase like 

'I coald not bear it.' 

89. mit ebeufoniel : *with just so mach (and no more).' 

49. ^8dü9 etc. : a continuation of Nathan's precedlng speech which 

Daja has interrupted. 

46. SBod ^U^^9 : ' what is the use (of trying to put me off that 
way) ? ' 

47. betftttl^ett: translate, *be silenced.' 

51-59. Serlattget : cf . note to 1. 28. — So • * « fBnitt : the general 
sense is : 'As long as you can give presents you are happy, and you 
think others must be satisfied. That is just like you.' The prose sketch 
of 1776 makes Daja (there called Dina) continue the thought in her 
next speech with ©o, bcttft 3^r, müf[c man fid^ atteä gefallen laffen. 
But the tone of the whole passage here in the final Version would 
<seem to point to a completion of the idea which would be more 
flattering to Nathan. 

54. ttid^t : pleonastic. This use is common af ter verbs of doubt- 
ing, denying, hindering, etc. Cf . Curme 223, XI, B ; Thonuus 410, 1, c ; 
Joynes-Meissner 485, 11, 
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56. Oett : * come now,* or * admit.' The ^e ' (^L^esents ed gelte, 
the snbjunctive present of gelten. Cf. Hejtajj**'' Deutsches Wörter- 
buch, p. 1090. 

69-61. SBad • . . iSltd^ : translate somewhat f reely, * May anything 
that is reprehensible in the sight of God which results f rom it . . . 
fall upon your head.' 

64. ^ad frag^ id^ (Snd^ : might be paraphrased by *I should like to 
know myself.' The prose sketch has @ie loeig ed, bag ^x ba fe^b; 
unb 10^1 ed oieQeic^t aud^ ni(^t, which is much less striking, but 
removäs any possible ambigoity. Recha's altemating fits of Stupor 
and delirium, resulting f rom the shock of the fire, make it impossible 
f or Daja to teil how far she is conscious of what she is saying. 

65. viertle : the masculine 9len) is the more common form. ^ 
66-67. 9lod^ * . . XM^X : '* her fancy colors with a glow of fire what- 

e'er it paints.^' (Frothingham.) 

75. SBrad^ fid^ i]|r 9ltge toielieY : *her eye grew dlm again.' 

76. feitted : refers to $au|)t. 

•n. aidj %XiX %\vit^ ]|htaiti9 : sc. a verb of motion, ging or lief. 

64. toenig Sage : in modern prose wenige 2;age would be the com- 
mon form. SBenig (like viel) is now usually inflected in the plural, 
but uninflected in the Singular unless it is distributive in meaning or 
is preceded by ber or a possessive. Curme 130, 8, j \ Thomas 822 ; 
Joynes-Meissner 460, 6. 

88. ^mrd^ ein geriltgred SBnnbe? etc. : Lessing merely means to 
emphasize here (as he does at greater length f urther on) the mirac- 
ulous combination of events which contributed to Recha^s rescue. As 
a matter of f act there was nothing so very extraordinary in the mercy 
of Saladin toward an enemy. His lenient treatment of captive Chris- 
tians was a source of great displeasure to his own subjects. Lessing 
later in the play himself lays stress on the Sultan^s generosity. The 
Templars, however, were perhaps the most reckless and f anatical of 
the Crusaders, setting little störe by their own lives or those of their 
enemies. They had caused Saladin no end of trouble, and retaliatory 
tactics toward them were quite in order. 

90. nittieinitittetett ^etoinft: i.e. fein Seben. The more common form 
of ®en)tnft is ®en)tnn. 

94. tiord etfle : now fütä erfte. The two particles t)or and filr were 
originally closely related and a complete differentiation of usage had not 
taken place even in Lessing^s time. * You gave him f or the nonce what I 
lef t you in the way of treasure. ^ Düntzer gives oorerft as the equivalent. 
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98-99. Ol^u'^^^itte :^ «iifed Mnbfd^iift : o^ne alle Itenntnid beiS 
$aufed. ^ KTljf 

100. tiovgef|nrei}tem : spread out in f ront,^ to protect him agalnst 
the fire and at the same time not to hinder bis movements. 

104. JDlit ehtd : p(ötU(^ or auf einmaL 

105. i&mp9t fie tragenb : metri gratia f or fie empottragenb, * bear- 
ing her aloft.' The use of tragen here corresponds more nearly with 
the English idlom than with the German ; we should ezpect galten. 

106. S3eitte : a pregnant word. It throws a flood of light on the 
way the Templar perf ormed his deed and the impression his x>eF- 
sonality made on the bystanders, especially on Daja. She considered 
him a man possessed of great bravery and physical prowess joined 
with emotional insensibility. 

109. 9}a4]|eY and bie etpeit Sage : both adverbial. 

112-118. battfte, er]|ob, entbot, befd^mor: Hhanked, praised, (then) 
begged, adjured.^ 

114. jhreatn? : this word and the more elevated @ef(^öpf are used 
much as *'creatare'* was by English writers of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries to designate a young girl. 

116. Otti^fiettieinet : sc. i^aht» The Omission of the auxiliary at the 
end of dependent clauses was common in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centaries. It still occurs in the literary language, though less 
frequently. Cf . also note to 1. 28. 

119. S3ij$ babnrd^ abgefd^reift : the conclusion of Nathan's thought 
would be * you desisted,^ or something similar. — 9Hllttö toeitigtr : 
'farfrom it.* 

127. nti? : ethical dative. The verb is not reflexive. 

180. bent : a demonstrative pronoun, with a strong accent. — 
llod^Sttfdlft^ett : 'to venerate,' 'to esteem.' 

188-184. ^a * • • fon : ' In such a case heart and head (emotion 
and reason) must long dispute as to whether misanthropy or melan- 
choly is to win the victory.' 9]^enf(^en^a^ denotes an active, @d^n)ers 
mut a passive, State. Disappointment is Recha's lot at best ; the 
question is whether it will embitter or only sadden her. 

186. ^d^ttSmte?: ' sentimental dreamers'; an exceedingly difficolt 
word to translate exactly. In its figurative sense it is used to desig- 
nate all sorts of enthusiasts, from the faddist to the fanatic. In all 
cases it conveys the idea of emotionalism and lack of moderatio-n. 
Its exact translation in each instance is best determined by the 
^ontext ; even then it generally requires some paraphrasing. 
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188. @^(tmitte? Sattfd^ : ' a poor exchange ' (of functions). 
140-141. fle ^äjimlktmt: 'she sentimentÄlizes. ' — allem . . . ge» 
fl^tuSrittt : * but so devoutly, so charmingly I 'T is sentimentalizing, all 
the same though I ' This is the uninflected Substantive use of the per- 
fect participle to denote a general condition of things. Cf . Curme 
^, B, 6. 
t44. feinei^ 3rbifd^eit : * the son of no mortal/ 
146. einer : subject of fei . . . §en)orgctreten. 
\ .147-150. fei aiti^ * . « ]|ertio?getretett : * f rom the cloud in which he 
^ asually enveloped and in which he hovered about her even during 
fi le fire, suddenly stepped forth as a Templar.' Cf . note to 1. 116. 
151. (ftd^elnb : * even though you smile.' 
157. ttttb toemt i||tlt ttod^ MiM : the subject eS is omitted. 
159-100. f nngefUtet SHtteff d^oft §» treil^ett : ' to do knightiy deeds 
in so discourteous a manner.' 

168. ^ie (Sttgelfd^ttSnnentt gel^eilt %n fel^u : perhaps some para^ 
^ phrase, such as * to see her cured of her angel illusion,' would best 

render the meaning of this line. 

167. Nathan is kindness itself, but Daja's sentimental dallying 
with an idea which she knows is not the truth until she half per- 
suades herseif of its reality finds no encouragement f rom him. Nathan 
18 a rationalist, an eighteenth-century rationalist even, but that does 
not mean that he is without faith. He only draws a Sharp line be- 
tween faith and superstition, believing it a weakness, almost a moral 
degradation, to accept as the manif estation of a supernatural power 
what can be easily and simply explained upon perfectly rational 
groonds. Tet he recognizes a barrier which no mere human reason 
can transcend. Beyond it is the domain which can be traversed with 
the aid of faith alone. And he is as ready as any of the superstitiously 
devout Company which surrounds him to submit to its guidance. 
Here, and at other times too, he brings Daja to admit the strength 
of his Position and to f eel his intellectual superiority ; but Daja is in- 
corrigible, he cannot eure her of her tendency. 

169. So feib Sil? t§ bod^ gana ttttb gar : * it is really you then ? ' 
The heaping up of particles, each adding a slight shade to the mean- 
ing, cannot be imitated in Engllsh. Miss Frothingham translates, 
" Is it in very truth yourself , my Father ? " 

177. gavft^getr: 'ugly.' 

178-180. Sc. faitrett. Cf. Curme 214, 1, o; Thomas 193; Joynes- 
Meiamer 268. SBaffer is used in the sense of @ir5me or ^(Uffe. 
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181. Um : now generally für. 

192-194. For the parenthesis cf . note to 1. 20. 

909-901. Recha with exaggerated modesty will not accept the 
compliment. She means tbat Nathan is flattering either the angel by 
implying that he was very indulgent toward her poor charms, or 
himself as the author of her being and so the person responsible 
for whatever beauty or grace she may possess. 

908. ^ettftl^rt: *produces.' 

217. ^e? SBtttiber l^dd^ftei^ : * the greatest of miracles/ poetic for 
bad ^öd^fte SBunber. ^er 3Bunber is genitive depending upon the 
nominative ^öd^fteä, which is grammatically a Substantive here. 

990-222. oin biefei^ attgemeitte äBuitbe? . . . mü^tt : ' but for this 

general miracle, a thoughtf ul man would hardly ever have given the 
name of miracles to what must be so merely in the eyes of children.' 
To complete the construction, sc. bad in the clause §ätte ein ^enfenber 
• • • genannt. A characteristic passage, both in thought and style. 
Lessing loved to tum the searchlight of analysis on the commonest 
thoughts, the most generally accepted ideas, to test them on their 
own merits without regard to the opinion which the world held. 
His own conclusions, often at variance With the populär ones, he 
then bodied forth in clear, terse, epigrammatic phrase. Sometimes 
his periods present difficulties to the f oreign reader, but that is gen- 
erally because they are so compact, so füll of meaning, and because 
they put an entirely unexpected construction on familiär things. In 
his verse, however, it f requently happens that his ellipses are trouble- 
some. It is typical of his style to omit all unessentials and go directly 
to the point by the shortest course. The exigencies of verse writing 
cause him to accentuate this tendency. 

225. ^trn : more commonly ©el^irn. 

226. SitbttKtfttett : ^subtleties.^ Commentators call attention to 
the fact that this leamed word seems quite out of place in Daja^s 
mputh. 

228-280. SBnnbeviS : apartitive genitive, depending on genug, which 
is here treated as a Substantive, a survival of an older construction. 
The modern prose rendering of the phrase would be roär* eä meiner 
die^a nid^t äßunber genug, etc. — ha^ {le ein • * . retten muffen : sc. 
§atte twice. Cf. note to 1. 116. The Omission of the auxiliary in 
clauses containing a participle with the form of an Infinitive is not 
common. 

281 ff. Cf . note to 1. 88.' 
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882. tietfd^Ottt : the construction with the genitive is archaic. 
93erf(^onen now generally takes the accusative. 

235. beit lebettt ®ltrt : the Omission of the inflectional ending of 
the adjective is common in poetry. It most frequently occurs before 
a neuter noun in the nominative and accusative singular, or when two 
or more adjectives are attributive to the same noun, in which case the 
last one only is inflected : e.g. fold^ ein graufam, mörbvtjd^ Unge* 
loitter, and mit graufam, tcufcltjd^cr Suft. Adjectives which terminate 
in n sometimes omit the weak en ending in other cases than those 
mentioned above. Cf . 1. 3528. 

237. ®ai8 f^Hegt ffttr miri^ : ' that is an argument on my side,' * a 
point in my favor.' 

239. ^dtlttltt : Lessing uses frequently the older form of the second 
and third persons of the present indicative with the umlaut. Sc. eS 
before lömmt and gc^t. 

242. bei9 9lüält9 : a masculine genitive of ^a(i)i f ormed from 
analogy with bcä Xagcä. It is used both with and without the article 
as an adverb of time. 

248. fittttreid^: Mngenious/. 

247. 8o fagt matt fteiU^: namely, bag er gefangett j^ergefd^icft 
i9orben fei. 

251. niele $ttiatt$ig ^al^te : a colloquial tum of phrase. The t)iele 
gives an idea of indefiniteness. Translate, ' twenty years or more,' or 
' twenty odd years.' 

255. ^a$ att betr gattsett Saline too^l niätiB tft : ' that there is prob- 

ably nothing in the whole tale.' 

257-259. ^01^ « « . glattbett : Nathan means to say, * You are not 
going to discard this story as incredible, in order that you may believe 
in its stead something still more incredible (namely, that Becha was 
saved by an angel instead of a Templar), are you ? ' 

260. ^efli^totfitetr : now commonly used only in the plural. 

263-285. (SicJ^ Sl^tteltt : ' to resemble one another.' — 3[fit , , , ttSm» 
Hfi^e : * is the strength of an old Impression f orgotten ? Does the 
same thing no longer produce the same effect as of old ? ' 

266. toetttt : originally a variant form of iDann. Now wann is regu- 
larly the interrogative adverb, and iDenn the conjunction. In Lessing's 
time this distinction had not yet become fixed, and even to-day in 
dialect and colloquial language it is occasionally not observed. 

267-269. Nathan means : if the occurrence were susceptible of so 
reasonable an explanation, then it would no longer seem miraculc' 
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to you, it would no longer be a manifest interposition of Providence ; 
your Mnd of miracles are the only ones which deserve f aith. Nathan 
is always a gentleman, although he loves a keen discussion, so he 
changes bebürfen, which implies a sort of mental superiority, a de haut 
en haa attitude, to the milder oerbienen. 

270-271. ^oäl Httl^ fo itiPd^ : ' but even if you accept my ex- 
planation.* 

272. beut: strongly accented demonstrative pronoun, *to him/ 
meaning God, of course. 

274. fem @<>iel--tt»eim ttid^ fei« ^pott : a parenthetical clause 
in apposition with bie unbänbigften ©ntmürfe ber Könige. The whole 
idea expressed in prose would be, bie fein ©piel — xoenn nidjt fein 
©pott -- fittb. 

280-282. Sttgettbrattttett ♦ ♦ ♦ f li^Iftttgellt : ' eyebrows arching thus er 
thus upon a sharp or rounded bone/ The usual form is Augenbrauen. 

Ä88. S^ng: *curve.'— 8Ral: 'mole.' 

286. ^od »a?^ feilt äBttttbetr, mititbeffftd^fge)^ Soß: 'isn't that 

miraculous, you miracle-seeking people ? ' There is a slight depre- 
ciatory sense in $o(f. Nathan uses it here, in the way of good- 
natored badinage. 

291-292. The first incomprehensible cause of his salvation is God, 
whether one accepts the angel theory of Daja or Nathan's more 
reasonable explanation. Cf. Introduction , pp. xlvi ff., for Lessing^s 
religious views. 

800. 3fit Uttfltttt Obe? ^Ottei^läfterttttg : either there is nothing in 
the idea or eise it is blasphemy to think that God would break his 
own laws and visiWy interpose to rescue an ordinary human being 
from bodily peril. This thought is, of course, the purest eighteenth- 
century (one might almost say nineteenth-century) rationalism. 
Lessing was in advance of his time as a thinker, and Nathan enun- 
ciates much of his maturest thought on religious subjects. 

804-805. beut ♦ ♦ ♦ tltlt : * for him you both, and especially thou 
(Becha), would like to do many great Services in retum.' 

807. bem : strongly accented. 

809. ^dttttt itt @ntsülfttttg über tl|tt serf li^melsett : Miss Frothingham 
translates, "can melt away in ecstasies before him." ^he real idea 
is possibly more closely rendered by * might go into raptures over 
him,^ but that is perhaps too colloquial to serve as a translation. 

812. ^ettl^t : a variant form of bün!t, conunon in Lesslng^s day 
and still used, though less frequently. For a brief discussion of the 
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origin and history of the form cf . Curme 208, 2, a, — 9llktfifUt l 
^neighbor,* in the Biblical sense. 

822-828. toax itt {t4r W^t {tlf| fo tievgttügf am : 'was in and unto 
himself so sufficient/ SSergnügfatn would now be more commonly 
replaced by gcnügfam. 

829. ffl|ab^t : Lessing yrrote f d^abi. The form belongs to the speech 
of the uneducated. 

881. iSv Itiivb bOfl| tttdlt: the thought is completed by adding 
feanf getDorben fein» Translate, ' impossible 1 ' 

884. gfvattfe : the general Oriental name of Europeans at the time 
of the Crusades, and to-day also. 

8^' getntg, t§ loav eitt fffttnjäi : ' enough f or him that it was a 
human being/ By this clever thrust Nathan gives cruel emphasis to 
the distinction between the generous helpf ulness which he ascribes 
to the Templar and the silly sentimentalizing of the two women. 

846. il^m : refers to toaS, which may represent indefinitely persons 
of either gender, though of course in this place it is but a veiled 
allusion to Kecha. 

848. t& Mtt betttt : a survival of an old construction f or which the 
best explanation is a brief historical sketch. 

The idea of a negative condition or an exception was conveyed in 
Middle High German by the subjunctive with or without the negative 
particle m or ne and with or without the concessive benn. In Hart- 
mann's Armer Heinrich, 11. 84 ff., we find two readings of a Single 
passage which illustrate these two usages. ^e3 ftnt it temet ungenefen 
got toelle ban bcr araat toefen : literally, ' you cannot be cured of it, let 
God then be the physician,' which means, of course, unless God be 
the physician. The other reading contains the negative : bed ftnt it 
icmct ungenefen got enweUe ^bct atjat wefen. In the modern con- 
struction the negative does not occur, although the idea is negative. 
In poetry, especially of the classical period, we find such construc- 
tions as unb !ommt man ^m, um tixoa^ px etl^atten, etplt man 
nid^tS, man btinge benn waS l^in, ' and if you go thither to receive 
ßomething, you receive nothing unless you bring something there ' 
(Goethe's Tasso), which is equivalent to ol^ne ba^ man etroaS l^in^ 
bttngt. In such phrases the benn, which was not necessarily a part 
of the older construction, is feit to have a negative force. The com- 
monest modern form of this construction is contained in the phrases 
eS fei benn ba^ and eg toäte benn baj, which may be translated 
'unless.' Although occurring in prose they are more formal than 
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O^ne ba^. For a more detailed dificussion of this point cf . Curme 168, 

I, 2, C, 6, and 169, 2, D ; Thomas 356, 1. 
358. I^ier : * here on this earth.* 

859. ®tti : here amere exctamation, ' pshaw,' or ' fie ui)on you.' 
860-861. SBietiiel anbafi|tig ffl|iiianttett • * . l^attbebt ift: 'how 

much easier it is to indulge in pious sentimentality than to do 

good deeds.^ 

864. Um tmt gnt l^aitbeltt nid^t gn bftrfeit: * just that he may not 

need to .do good deeds.' 

867. ^e^t : cf . note to 1. 359. 

869. mit : ethical dative. 

870. (&utv ^e?mtffi|: the dervishes are a mendicant order of 
Mohammedan monks who represent chiefly the spiritual and mystic 
side of their religion. Poverty, temperance, and celibacy are rules of 
the Order. The modern dervishes are chiefly f amous for their religious 
f anaticism. ** Their lives are mainly devoted to the production in them- 
selves of the ecstatic State in which the soul enters the world of 
dreams and becomes one With God." Lessing^s dervish shows few of 
the characteristics, and indulges in none of the excesses, which have 
made his sect notorious. Indeed he is not the strictest adherent of 
Mohammedanism, for we hear shortly that he has been a disciple 
of the Parsees or Ghebers on the Ganges. These latter were followers 
of Zoroaster. Al-Hafi does not stand as a rigid sectarian at all, but 
he is rather a representative of the passive, contemplative type of 
religious life. For a füll account of the dervishes and the Parsees see 
the Encyclopsedia Britannica. 

871. @fl|aif|gefen : * Opponent at chess.' 

872. 3^t : an older form of je^t, still common in the eighteenth 
Century and f requently used by Lessing. 

873. Srftumft bu miebev : that a dervish should be the Sultan's 
treasurer appears to Nathan as f ancif ul as that Kecha should have 
been rescued by an angel. 

375. ^aS ttierb^ ifi| pren : addressed to the dervish. The bril- 
liant thrust and parry of this dialogue are of Lessing^s best. In 
private life he loved above all things a f riendly clash of wits and was 
himself a conversationalist of extraordinary pov^rers. There are f e^r, 
if any, scenes in all German drama v^hich are so rapid and sparkling. 

377. !3tt biefer ^ta^t: refers to his costume as treasurer to the 
Sultan, which exhibits a very unascetic magnificence. 

881. fo ber redete ^ermifli^ : Hhe simon-pure dervish, you know.' 
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885. ^eitt ^ettffil mttg muffen, ttub ritt ^evmifiil mü^te : ' no man 

must act under compulsion, and do you mean to say a dervish must t ' 
The difficulty in translating this very idiomatic phrase lies in the 
defectiyeness of the English modal auxillary. English '*must" has 
but one tense, the present, whereas the German muffen has a com- 
plete conjugation. To convey the idea expressed by ntüffen, English 
is obliged, in all but the present tense, to use forms of the verbs " to 
be obliged,*' '* to be f orced," " to be compelled,'* etc. The translations 
" *Needs must' belongs to no man" (Taylor), and "Man is a free 
agent" (Brandt), have been offered. The latter, although a free para- 
phrase, accurately renders the idea. 

886. fSl^a§ mü^V tx htnn : grammatically müflen is understood 
after mü|t' here, as after the müpe in the preceding line. The most 
obvious English Substitute here is * do.' — SBarnnt : instead of n)onim, 
a relative, the antecedent of which is baS. 

892. ht& : beffen is now more common. 

895-896. ^a9 au4 %ttfiti mitt fein : * which must be honored though. ' 

898-400. ^nn io ! ♦ ♦ ♦ SRti^t Lettner anfl| : Al-Hafi means that 
Nathan is so temperate in all matters of eating and drinking that 
Cook and butler would have but little opportunity to practice their 
arts in his household. 

402. morben : poetic f or geworben. 

404. (Sein Soter : Saladin's f ather had actually been dead twenty 
years. He had at one time been his son's treasurer however. — ht§ 
Sd^a^eiS fftr fein ^au& : in apposition to beS fleinctn ©c^a^eS. 

408-410. ^tt§ er mit ♦ ♦ • S3ettler merben: *that he has under- 
taken to wipe them out, root and brauch, — even if he should become 
a beggar himself in the process.' ©trumpf unb ©tiet is an alliterative 
Couplet of the character of §auä unb §etm, 3Rann unb 3Rauä. The 
modern form of ©trumpf is ©tumpf . — ©o mein^ idj^ij eben : * that 's 
my idea too.' 

411. ixoi^: ^asgoodas.' 

418-414. fo f^9äi fte morgeniS eintritt : the more usual prose ren- 
dering would be rote ^oc^ fte auc^ morgenä eintritt. 

417. betroffen : ' right you are I ' 

418-421. The thought which Al-Hafi means to convey by this 
figure is, It is a sorry business f or princes to exploit their people f or 
their own profit, but a still sorrier one when the people take advan- 
tage of princes' good nature to impose upon them. — ^fem : the 
nominative Singular is bad 3(ad. 
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422. ^fix Ijoüt gut relett, 3|r : i.e. becauae you know nothing 
about it f rom practical experience. 

429-430. fß\& meitt StapHal )lt loitter Bivfett mivb : ' ontU there is 
nothing but interest left of my capital/ or *until my capital is re- 
duced to mere interest.' 

481-432. @o fdlvetHet « . « ©dpeibeürief : ' call our f riendship at an 
end then on the spot.' 

437. 34r Säimtli : sc. ben Jtopf . 

433. 4^iev gilrt^d )tt lIllteYf fi|eibett : * there is a distinction to be 
made here.* 

441. ^efterbor : a Persian Word meaning Hreasurer.' 

442. ^tx — beut — : Düntzer completes the thought which 
Nathan Starts to express thusXs^ec wirb mit ftctS TOiHlommett fein. 
Xem fc^tage td^ nid^td ab. Natuan has already in the lines above 
given utterance to this idea, and there seems to be no good reason 
for supposing that he would repeat it here. He is now talklng of 
Al-Hafi in his capacity bs treasurer to the Sultan and trying to inti- 
mate gently mthout hurting his friend's feelings that he cannot 
advance any money on such precarious security as is offered. It 
would seem, theref ore, that some such idea as ber mu% wettev fu(^en 
— bcm fann id^ ntd^t Reifen was in Nathan's mind. 

443. @o gut ntö !(ug, fo !(ug atö Itieife fetb : an admirable Illus- 
tration of the words !tug and weife. Jtlug here means prudent or 
careful in the business sense. 

444-445. SBod * * * feilt: *the distinction which you make in 
(the double character of) Hafi shall soon be removed.' The play ux>on 
the words fd^etben and untevfd^eiben cannot be rendered in Engllsh. 

447. nerffit^ffett: 'womout.' 

448. tote ^e eittett ^ertutfifi Keiben : 'such as befit a dervish.' 
450 ff. See note to 1. 370. 

458. ttiod ittidl Herfftllvte : ' to become the Sultan's treasurer ' is 
understood. 

458. ©eit et»ai5 9lligefif|mafitevi$ : the prose order would be 
etwas weit ^Ibgefc^macftetd. 

463. mit gttter SBeife Settlent geben: *to give to beggars in an 
acceptable manner.' 

464. ^ein Sorfalir : * your predecessor in office.' 
466. nngefHint: *rigorously.' 

471-472. @onnmi(bmi(b...erffi|einen: * Saladin will not appear 
so uncharitably charitable when represented by Hafi.' 
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478-47Ö. m^^a^ qUiäft • ♦ . ttitebefgeüett : 'Al-Hafi is not üke 
dogged pipes which give f orth in such a foul thin spray the clear 
still waters they have received.' 

479. Sdp.eiiied (^eilett ®ecf : Hhe dupe of one self-duped.' 

480-489. Al-Hafi here proves his assertion that Saladin is a ®e(f 
by a yiolent arraigninent of his inoonsistency, an inconsistency of 
which he is unaware. To obtain the money for his charities he is 
obllged to grind down his subjects with tazation. It is the acme of 
f olly to try to emolate the bounty of Ood without the infinite resources 
which he possesses. 

490-481. 2ü^ * • • ertnill^neit : now comes the consideration of his 
own f olly in being willing to lend himself as an instrument to the f olly 
of the Sultan. 

484-495. ttnt %nttxl * * ♦ )tt lte||llteit : ^ in order to take part in this 
f olly on account of its good f eatures.^ 

496. milfi|e : * see to it.' 

509. ^x ettet (5t lieift er : 'he is only He to you.' 

518. ttttb atö Sem)ie(|e¥¥ : a delicate bit of sarcasm. 

514. The second ^l^r : i.e. Kecha's. 

584. fClifetil : the usual modern form is ^btoefen^eit. 

525. Ummt : cf . note to 1. 239. ~^^ 

528. (Sii4 * ethical dative, * at your instance.' 

532. ^er folgt mir itifi|t nor langer fSQtilt : * he is not f oUowlng 
me because time hangs heayy on his hands.' Sänge SBeite is now 
tisually written sß a Compound word Sangeioeile. 

588. SBie ffiltett er ttadp bett ^^inibett : i.e. as if indicating that he 
is about to ask alms. 

585. )ii btenett : ' at your service.' 

686. mer mir f elbfl tMiM llfttte : wer is here equivalent to wenn man 
or toenn jemanb. The thought is completed by some such phrase as 
ber Idnnte geben. 

541. bem 4^errtt : the use of the third personal title instead of 2l^t 
points out more emphatically the Elosterbruder's respect for and 
f eeling of inf eriority to the Templar. The usage still survives. 

556. ttttb bod fagt 31^ mir fo fetbft : ' and you teil me so thus 
f rankly ? ' 

560. oj^ne biet ^n flilgettt : * without criticizing your orders.* 

661-562. ^n^ bodi * . . behalt : sc. e§ tft fonberbar before ba^. 

567. nettbegierig : neugierig is the usual prose form. 

570. hu& * « * fEHtmttl : the insignia of the Templars. 
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571. I^ettil^ ja iäi^6 : thls unusual order of words places special 
emphasis on the subject ; * at least I am acquainted with it/ 

573. XeHnitt : a f ortress about fifteen miles from Tyre, which was 
captured by Saladin on bis noteworthy campaign of 1187. 

574. Thifi is the first ref erence in the tezt to the truce. Itwasmade 
September 2, 1192, and was to last three years and eight months. 

577. SeUp^ttiattjtgfiter : *one of twenty,' ^myself and nineteen 
others.' 

591. $atriar4e : the ending in e is for the sake of the meter. 

595. @iuai : by the terms of the truce not only the Holy Sepulcher 
but also other places of sacred interest were made accessible to 
Christian pilgrims. 

596. The subject of tDttb, as also of the foUowing ift, is an in- 
definite ed, ref erring in the first case to the gro^e ^nge and in the 
second to the Templar^s present occupation. 

602. 0h er fo ber S'iaitit ttiol^i ift : Ho see whether he is perchance 
the proper man.* 

606. @att§ grobep : * without equivocation.' 

612-618. an btefent S3nefci^ett ♦ ♦ ♦ gelegen: Hhis note is of very 
great importance to all Christendom.* 

622. flfj| befel^u : archaic for ftd^ umfe^n* 

624. Sc. fei af ter fc^innctt. 

632. wattig V^Ui^)» : Philip II of France, nezt to Richard Cobqt 
de Lion the most important leader in the TMrd Crusade. He had 
already retumed to France however. Richard, too, lef t shortly after 
the truce was consummated, but it is probable that the play is con- 
ceived as taking place bef ore his departure. 

636-637. j^erab fii^ laffett : for the prose fid^ §era5laf[en. 

640-641. im gfatt t9 bdnig tniebev U9qtfltt 'in case Operations 
should actually begin again.* 

644-649. ^amit • • • fttUtn : * so that he may roughly estimate 
whether the danger is then really so terrible as to call, at any cost, 
for the restoration of the truce with Saladin, which your order has 
already so valiantly broken.' — The usual form of SßaffenftiKeftanb is 
aBaffenftiUftanb. 

658. ^tibf^afterei ^U treiben: 'engage in espionage.' — ^a0 
id^^i^ bo4 * ^^ ^^ emphatic declarative sentence the interrogative 
Order with bodj is often used. 

660. ^toax fdmmt ha& S3e{ite no4 * ®^^^ ^^^ humble and charitahle 
Tay Brother cannot restrain himself from a touch of sarcasm. 
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661. aitögegattert : auggcfpä^t. — »efte : f or the more usual geftung. 

668. iiitv fattllt begleitet : * with but scanty retinue/ 

673. ffftatonittn : the Maronites were a commuuity of ascetic, 
warlike Christians living on and near Lebanon. They are mentioned as 
early as the eighth Century. At first they were Monothelites, but in 
1182 formally abjured their heresies and joined the Koman Catholic 
Church. The sect still ezlsts on Lebanon. 

676. Stilff : ^ affair/ coUoquial. 

678. ^toleoiaiiS : the f amous Acre. It was the base of the Crusaders. 

683. ha^ ttift?^ ffl|ou gut: ' that may be granted.' 

685. SnlienfKicf : Subenftreid^ is more common. 

698. 9ltt beut « * * mevbett : * towards whom I merely do not wish 
to prove myself a rascal.^ Grammatically this clause depends upon 
2)oclJ bliebe ©alabin ein geinb bet ß^riftenl^eit. 

698. ttttb ba t^ttlatlitu Itllllle : * and since the report is being spread.* 
This is one of the not uncommon cases of the idiomatic use of xooUen 
with an impersonal subject to which vnü cannot be attributed. No 
comprehensiye rule can be given f or the treatment of such cases. 
Cf . Curme 218, 6, a ; Thomas 838, 2. 

701. 6o tßa^ bou f eitlem S3Yttber eittgelettci^tet : freely, *something 

reminded him of his brother.* 

708. This is the first intimation which the Templar has of the 
cause of Saladin^s clemency. 

709. (ettgft : archaic f or lügft. 

717. ^aftt : the phrase is an Imitation of the French HsqiLer or 
Jiazarder lepaqaet^ *to take one^s chances.^ 

718-719. The proverb in this form is Lessing^s own. 

730. Sc. ^at. 

741-742. eeitteitt ^M ifl veidj ttub ttieife bielleici^t bad ttStttlidte : 
^perhaps in the eyes of his people rieh and wise are the same.^ 

746-747. A somewhat awkward order. In prose it would be toad 
^äit' er alled in biefem ^ugettbltdte ®u(^ nid^t getatt/ gegeben ? 

748-749. ttiie fdltten eitt 9lugettbliif borübev ifl : object of fel^t in 
the preceding speech or of foH tc^ feigen understood. 

767. I^ttefi|t: 'man at arms' or Hrooper.' 

768. Friedrich Barbarossa, who participated with Richard of 
England and Philip II of France in the Third Crusade, was drowned 
in June, 1190, while crossing the river Calycadnus in Asia Minor. 
Lessing disregards chronology here. Daja is said to have been 
with Nathan many years and to have been Becha^s nurse since the 
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latter^s early childhood. The play is conceived as taking place in 
the year 1192. 

761. erfonfett : vulgär for eririnfen. The Templar has heard the 
Story so many times that he sarcastically offers to teil it to her him- 
seif. Cf . Minna van Bamhelm., Act I, scene xii. 

767. erinttevt feitt : we shoold ezpect »erben here in modern 
German. Eighteenth-century writers, however, still occasionally used 
fein as the ordinary passive auxiliary. 

778. eilt )l(lim))eir @lf|)tialp' : ^ a blunt Swabian.* The Swabians are 
proverbially blunt, stupid, and honest. @(l^n)abenftret(l^ and ©c^roaben^ 
alter, the f ormer meaning a * stupid trick ' and the latter ref erring to 
the fortieth year — when the Swabian was supposed to attain wisdom 

— are in common use as terms of ridicule. 

782. Daja hints at the secret of Recha^s parentage. We can only 
conjecture whether she would have carried her disclosures f urther if 
the Templar had been willing to wait. 

Act n 

ScENB DESCRiPTiON. Coutemporary writers testify that Saladin 
was passionately f ond of chess. 

788. SBo liift btt : * where are your thoughts ? * 

789. ^ftr midtr ^^ fnitllt : Sittah^s whole thought is : * You think 
you are playing well enough for such a weak Opponent as I, and you 
are hardly playing well enough even for that.' 

790. ^nq : *move.' — ^er <S)initger : the knight in chess. 
791-792. 9lun fo : we assume that Saladin here moves the 

threatened piece out of danger, or advances another to protect it. 

— 6o iW ^^ in bie ®aM: 'then I fork' (Brandt). Saladin's 
last move has probably made it possible for Sittah to move so ss 
to threaten two of his pieces with one of hers. — 3d|llfi| bamt : to 
prevent her f rom taking one of his pieces he moves so as to threaten 
her king. 

798. 3fj| fe^e bor: *I interpose (a piece),' i.e. she moves another 
piece to protect her king and leaves Saladin in the same predicament 
as bef ore his last move, with two threatened pieces. 

795. Sn^e: here Moss.' 

796. ^a^^S : ^ so be it ' ; fein is understood. 

797-798. ^ir Hegt ♦ ♦ ♦ bem (Bptxnqtt : ' this position ia more im- 
portant to you than the knight.' 
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709-801. aWttlJ^ ♦ • ♦ SBirt : Notice the simüarity to the Engüsh 
saying. — SBod gtft^i? ♦ ♦ . tienttutett : * conf ess now, you were not ex- 
pecting that' (ref erring to the move he is just making). ä^ermuten 
Stands here f or Detmutenb. The phrase is a survival of the Middle High 
German and early New High German construction, where the present 
participle was used with the verb fein to denote progressive action. 
The construction was the exact counterpart of the English usage. It 
had giyen place in most cases bef ore Lessing^s day to the simple pret- 
erit, and now has whoUy disappeared except with Dctmutenb and 
in such phrases as fie tft retjenb, where the participle is feit to have 
adjectival, not verbal, force. In Emilia Galotti, Act II, scene vii, 
licssing uses the older and grammatically more correct form, where 
Appiani says to Claudia, ^d^ xoat ©ie nic^t ©crmutenb, ' I was not 
expecting you,' 

802. ^dttigttt : Saladin has moved so as to uncover his queen, which 
Sittah can now take if she so desires. The queen is the most powerf ul 
and valuable of the active pieces in the game. 

806. Mittat' : the dinar was a gold coin, the name of which was de- 
rived f rom the Latin denarius. It varied greatly in value, but probably 
at this time it was worth about f2.50. The ^^afetinc^en (a diminutive 
form of 9iaferin) was a silver coin named after the Caliph Naser. 

807-808. ^ofj| baüei ftttb^ t4 meine 9tefi|nttng nidtt : 'but thatis 
not to my advantage.' 

812. ^en @a^ : ' the stake.' 

816. fann : sc. eS. 

818. f^ielen Utntn : sc. ^abe. 

820. ^0 bleibt t& : refers to the move which Saladin has made a 
moment before. — hüpptU ^ä^üäi : a check by discovery (^bfc^ac^, 
1. 821) is a check given by a piece that is not moved ; the piece that 
moves had stood as a barrier between the attacking piece and the 
hostile king, and the move takes away this barrier and thereby leaves 
the hostile king in check. A double check is given when the moving 
piece itself gives check and at the same time gives check by discovery. 
The king, being thus checked by two pieces at once, must necessarily 
move, and everything eise on the board must be lef t to care f or itself. 
Thus, if the moving piece attacked Saladin's queen, he can do notfiing 
to save the queen ; but it is at least as natural an Interpretation of his 
words to assume that he is compelled to move his king away from 
between his queen and the piece whose check is discovered, thereby 
leaving the way open f or the latter piece to take the queen. 
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821. 91ifd|afi| : * check by discovery/ 

828. SBor beut ttofil di^itltelfett : 'was that to be prevented' (i.e. 
by a different move on Saladin^s part) ? 

825. ^ifi tßav mit biefem Steine ttie vedpt gßdliäi : *I never was 
yery lucky with this piece/ contains a veiled allusion to the Sultan^s 
lack of fortune with those from whom the piece derives its name. 

828 ff. Sittah alludes to Saladin^s generosity and chivalry toward 
the wiyes and daughters of his def eated enemies. On one occasion he 
restored to liberty Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, at the inter- 
cession of his wife, Queen Sibyl — a kindness which the Christian 
monarch shortly repaid by breaking his treaty with the Sultan. At 
another time the little sister of his enemy es-Salih begged of him the 
Castle of Azaz, which he had just captured from her brother af ter a 
hard siege. Saladin granted the request and sent the girl home laden 
with gifts. See Lane-Poole, " Saladin," pp. 223, 146. 

881. 3fj| labe feilte ttie^r : * I shall not use it any more,* or * I 
shall play as if I had lost it.* 

882. 3f|a4 * ^^ ^^^^ utterance of this word Sittah makes a move, 
to which Saladin in tum makes his counter-move and is answered by 
Sittah^s next check. Sittah, who has her attack planned in advance, 
is justified in moving rapidly, as long as her plan is not broken up ; 
but Saladin ought under these circumstances to take more time for 
refiection than the conditions of dramatic representation allow us to 
assume here. The evident rapidity of Saladin^s moves at this point 
is one of the strongest evidences of his recklessness in play. 

888-885. 9^f|t • * • gleif^btel : * not quite, you can interpose your 
knight, or do whatever eise you care to. It makes no difference.' 

889. bie glottett Steitte: *the smooth* or ^uncarved pieces.' The 
Koran prohibits the use of Images of men or animals. One strict sect 
of Mohammedans played chess, theref ore, only with uncarred pieces. 
Lessing assumes that the priests would use nothing eise, so Saladin in 
his games with the Iman (or Imän), the head priest of a Mohammedan 
mosque, was forced to employ them. The episode is undoubtedly in- 
troduced, however, to show that Saladin was not a strict literalist 
in religious matters. 

d42. fßttlu^t ttittt S^orttiattb : * the yanquished seeks excuse.' 

845-846. ^näi f ♦ ♦ ♦ {ihtttt))fett : i.e. by praising your Opponent 
beyond the truth. 

848. jeirfhreitet : one editor (Curme) sees here a play on the two 
^eanings of the words ^erftreuett and 3^ftteuuttg. The latter means 
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either ^ absent-mindedness ' or * pleasurable diversion ' ; the verb jets 
ftreuen means either *to distract^ or Ho amuse.' Professor Curme 
belle ves that Slttah makes a consclous pun. Saladin asks, *^ What can 
haye amused (or distracted) you ? " Slttah answers, " Surely not your 
absent-mindedness." Others, notably Düntzer, take the view that the 
ezdamatlon 3)eine 3^ftteuung freitid^ nid^t I is ironical, with no pun 
intended. 

860. SBettn : cf . note to 1. 266. 

851. gtedget : eifriger would now be more common in thls sense. 

852. e3 • * * M^Hi : i.e. the war. Actually the truce lasted untll 
after Saladin's death in 1193. 

857 ff. Kichard and Saladin had a great admlratlon f or each other, 
a f act which is testified to by all contemporary historians. The sub- 
jects and associates of both looked somewhat askance at their 
f riendship however. 

Kichard's only legitlmate brother was John, at thls time in Eng- 
land doing his best to usurp Kichard^ s power. There never was any 
Suggestion of marrying him to a sister of Saladin. Frobably Lessing 
had Bichard^s bastard brother William in mind. But the marriage 
between him and Slttah is pure fiction. In the autmnn of 1191, 
however, Kichard proposed to make peace with the Sultan and 
withdraw from the Holy Land on the foUowing terms: "el-Adil 
(Saladin^s brother, called Saphadin by the Crusaders, — Lessing^s 
Melek) was to marry Kichard's sister Joan, the widowed queen of 
Sicily, who should be dowered with the coast eitles Acre (called Acca 
by Arabians), Ascalon, and Jaffa, and live at Jerusalem. Saladin, on 
hia part, was to endow el-Adil with the rest of Palestine, besides 
what he already held in fief , and the wedded pair should reign over 
the land. The cross was to be surrendered, prisoners to be f reed, the 
Templars and Hospitallers to be glven establishments." (Lane-Poole, 
" Saladin," p. 329.) For some time Saladin seemed to look with f avor 
on the proposal. But the Church opposed the matter of the mar- 
riage violently. Negotiations were carried on for a while in a 
desultory way and then dropped. 

liCssing has elaborated the incident here and laid especial emphasis 
on the religious obstacle made by the Christians, for the purpose 
of bringing out his Saladin's catholicity of temper and contrasting 
unf avorably with it the bigotry of the Christians. For a discussion 
of Lessing' s treatment of the character of Saladin see Introduction, 
pp. lyüi ff. and izzxv ff. 
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868-870. Xtnn f eOifl ha» . . . bett 91ievglaitliett mif^t : ' f or eyen 

those things which, springing f rom their f ounder's example, season 
superstition with humanity/ äBtrst is a Middle Grerman dialectical 
form f or toütai. 

872. A strong adversative conjunction is implied after the colon, 
such as fonbent or bod^. 

874. 9^iifj| : in addition to being their leader. 

876. SBni^ Sttgeitb = warum fage id^ ^ugenb ? — f eitt Staute : very 
emphatic as in contradistinction to feine ^ugenb. 

880-883. ^tt mehtfl « « « lieben toMtt : * you mean, why eise 
would they demand that you two also, you and Melek, be Christians 
in name before you would love Christians in marriage.' 

886. gettijhrttgett : 'realize.' 

886. ^ann tmb S'iSitttitt: *male and female.* The broadest of all 
classifications. 

887. »rmfeligfeitett : 'follies.' 

895-896. ^ag bei» ffl\ütv9 »ortett <»efa|v ttidit (aitfe : ' that their 
advantage as knights may run no risk.' 

897-898. ulbent : for albernen. Cf . note to 1. 236. — Uttb ob * * . 
geistige : * and (to see) whether a good blow Struck in a hurry might 
not perhaps succeed.' 

902. SöSr' afit» fottft tttur, »ie t& tnilftte : 'if only everything eise 
were as it should be.* 

908. (&t * * * Dtttn : * he cannot see bis way clear, there is pres- 
sure on all sides.* 

910. ttiftrb^ge: 'deign.' 

921. ^a» ift für toa» noäi Itietttgev atö nxdft» : freely, ' instead of 
receiving something I get less than nothing.' 

926. fBa» g3ttnen ? SBeitti — 3^i^ »iftt {amol^l : Al-Hafi's whole 
thought is : 9Bad rebei 3§r Dom ©önnen ? äßenn 3^t bad ®elb bod^ ntc^t 
nehmen wollt, — ^^t wijt jawohl, wie 3§t e8 ftetS gemad^t l^abt The 
meaning of bis vague hint is presently made clear. Knowing her 
brother's difficulties, Sittah has abstained f rom dravdng the amount 
of her winnings out of bis treasury. 

926. Sft : equivalent to * sh ' or ' husb.' — mnut^» Qtnäl ttttr feOier 
etrfi : ' eam it (your good luck) yourself first.' 

927. ^teSBeigett: Übe white pieces.' 

982 ff. We have beard already that Al-Hafi is an enthusiastic 
chess player and an expert. Upon a moment's examination of the 
positions of the pieces he sees a way for Saladin to retrieve himself . 
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984. ^01^ I lo4 : ' yes * yes * ' 

986. Stage direction. itiifi^ fo : i. e. lost in thought. 

940. Commentators and biographers cite a parallel to thls scene 
in Lessing^s own experience. Lessing's friend, Moses Mendelssohn, 
was playing once mth Abram Wulff, and, considering the game lost, 
was about to overtum the pieces, when another Jew who was Standing 
by strack him a sharp blow on the head and then proceeded to show 
him how he should move. (Schmidt, " Lessing," II, 379.) 

943. Ohr fhrSttlit {tfi| gern : ^ he likes to make resistance.' 

959-958. iifi ^pitU (ftttgev bte ^ummttti niäit mit : * I '11 no longer 
be a party to tiiis mummery.' 

958. Ipef4etbett: here 'discreet.' Heyne's "Wörterbuch" cites 
this passage as an Illustration of the word used in the sense of artig. 

960. feierlici^: 'eamestly.' 

962. Herbitten : erbitten would now be used. 

964-965. £ag * * * ift : Met not a trifle affect you more than it 
deserves.' 

968. i^t: cf. note to 1. 372. 

971. Soften: 'payments.' 

985-986. SEBet l^atte ♦ ♦ ♦ mein Smber : 'who but you my brother 
had made me rieh enough to do this.' 

989. fBttm : cf . note to 1. 266. 

990. Q^itt l^leib, (Sin Bäi\»ttt, (Sin ^ferb — nnb (Sinen ®m : Sala- 
din's motto was said to have been, **A garment, a horse, and one 
6od." Lessing included in it also a sword, in viewof Saladin^s military 
prowess. There is some doubt, however, whether the motto is not 
altogether fictitious. Stanley Lane-Poole, the author of a recent lif e 
of Saladin, who has made use of the best Oriental sources, does not 
mention it except in Quotation of Lessing, and says that it smacks 
too much of knight-errantry to be in keeping with the Sultan^s 
character. 

1007-1009. Unb * * • ^erjen : ' and there is no abatement to be had 
f rom my God. He is well enough satisfied with so little, with my heart.' 

1018-1014. broffeln : for erbrof[eln. — totnn . ♦ . morben : 'if you 
had caught me with a balance. I might, to be sure, with impunity have 
risked being caught embezzling.' 

1020-1021. 9{o4 ^ilt i4 * • • ni^t : ' I am not yet entirely depleted.' 

1022. ^a9 f e|(te noä^ : a common phrase in German, about equiva- 
lent generally to our ^That caps the climax 1 ' 

1029. mn^ett: Mncreases.' 
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1088. ^remib : Hafi, having leamed of Nathan's nnreadinesB to 
]end the Sultan money, now tries to save him f rom a reqoisition. The 
eccentric treasurer, whose notions of money and affairs were probably 
of the vaguest bef ore he assumed office, had counted upon Nathan to 
"help him sustain his Charge with honor/' as he told him (U. 4d4 f.). 
But a growing acquaintance with the Sultan^s destitution had con- 
yinced even this unpractical idealist that his f riend could hardly make 
a worse venture than to send an argosy into the troubled sea of im« 
perial finance. He did not press his proposal strongly with Nathan on 
their first meeting, as we have seen. And now that he has added pioof 
of the desperateness of the Situation, he does all in his power to saf e- 
guard his f riend, even to sacrificing his own honor. 

1086. Wäi benft bei$ %u»hxud9 ttodl xtä^t wnfß : * I stiU recall the 
expression very clearly.' SRid^ bcnft is very rare. The ordinary form 
is ed benit mir, although gebenlen is more frequently used in the 
sense of ^ remember.' 

1047. So ntag'i^ bofi| gor fo ffl|(ed|t mit i^nt ittif|t fttf^u : 'he can't 
be in such a bad way after all then.' 

1062-1058. 9httt * * * tßititt feiu : * well, if he is rieh once more, 
he will probably be called wise again too.' 

1054. SBai$meittflbtt,4^a{t,)tieitiibitbiefettattgtttgfit: 'whatdoyousay 
to approaching him ' or * how would it be if you approached him, Hafi ? * 

1055. ttnb ttiad bei il^m : is elliptical for Unb toaS foQ id^ bei i^m 
mad^en ? — borgeJt : means both * borrow * and * lend.^ Here it La used 
in the former sense ; in the next line in the latter. 

1056. ^a feimt ^l^r i|n : ironical. The real meaning is 2)a fennt 
S^r i^n nid^t. Now that Hafi is comered in his attempt to convey the 
Impression that Nathan has lost his money, he tries to find another 
means of escape for him. 

1058. fonft: 'formerly.' 

1062-1063. er ttieiS gn lebett : * he is a man of the world.' The 
expression is a translation of the French Idiom savoir mvre. 

1067. uttb gibt bieffeidtt tro^ @aiabin : 'and gives perhaps to vie 
with Saladin ' or 'as much as Saladin.' 

1069. fottbev ^Infel^n : ' without ostentation/ 

1075. ^a fel^t nun qUiäj bett Sfuben itiieber: 'when it comes to 
that, behold at once the Jew again.' 

1078-1080. ^tht^ ♦ ♦ ♦ gaitj ttKeitt : ' every " God reward you for 
it " (the thanks of the recipient) that is spoken in the world he would 
like to elicit all alone.* 
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1082. 2){e aWilb^ : ' generosity .' 

1086-1087. gttiar Wlt ifl| * • * mit tlim geftiattttt : * to be sure, rela- 
tions between us have been for some time a bit strained/ 

1094. The picture given in the preceding scene of Saladin^s attitude 
toward money matters is true to history. He spent everything he 
possessed in the Holy War, which was the dearest object of his life. 
But it was not only in the prosecution of his pplitical schemes that 
he was lavish. Generosity was almost a vice with him. He gave with 
an open band to every supplicant. " Money he compared to mere 
dnst, and he hated to refuse it to him who asked.^^ He was preyed 
upon by a host of beggars in consequence. If his commands had been 
carried out, he would not have had the means for many of his cam- 
paigns ; bat his treasurers always tried to keep a secret balance on 
band to meet emergencies. When he died there was but one dinar and 
a few silyer coinsinthetreasury. Nor did he possess any land, build- 
ings, or personal property. Probably no other ruler of equaJ eminence 
and power has ever left so little at his death. 

1098. fßtttxtqtn : archaic for betrügen. 

1108. ©alomotti^ ttttb ^atiibiS ^rSbeir: medieval chroniclers, fol- 
lowing Josephus's " Jewish Antiquities," relate that Solomon placed 
a great treasure in the tomb of his f ather David. Thirteen hundred 
years later one side of the tomb was opened by a high priest and an 
immense sum foimd, then under Herod the other side was opened 
with equally pleasing results. The idea that a magic word is needed 
to open treasure houses or other repositories is common in Eastem 
f anciful literature and by no means unknown in European. 

1112. 89fettitci^teir : because only wicked people would be malicious 
enough to deprive others of the use of their treasure af ter they them- 
selves were gone. 

1116. 6ein Saumtier treilit anf aVett ^tra^ett : ' his beastof bürden 
joumeys on every highway.' Etymologically ©aumtiet is any beast 
of bürden. The word is generally associated with some member of 
the horse tribe, but here, of course, cameis are meant. 

1125. SBie eingefKmmt mit {eber eci^9ttl|eit : literally, < how in 
harmony with every beauty,' i.e. how open to everything beautiful. 

1180-1132. SBie? Ober ttiar^ eiS . * «entfüe^eufatttt: ' how can that 
be ? or can it really be possible that even the best of his race cannot 
quite escape the f aults of his race ? ' 

1184. Sei bem, lote il^m ttioffe : ' be that as it may ' is about as 
dose an English translation as can be made of this phrase. The 
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expression belongs in the same category with loie bem atu^ fei. Both 
seem at first edght ungrammatical. But the subjects of fei and iDoOe 
are, of course, not the datives, but an ed which has been suppressed. 
The phrases would read then : fei ed bem, me ed i^tn looUe, and vnt 
ed bem au(^ fei ; literally, * be it with respect to that as it may wish 
with respect to it,* and * however it may be with respect to thatJ An 
old dative of respect or specification, once common, soryiyes in these 
and a few similar ezpressionfi. Cf . II. 1346, 1347. 

1189. Seibtr: Mnyourmind.* 

1141. not ii^t : füt ieti, or ootläufig. Cf . note to 1. 94. 

1148. ^ormit : the modern form is gatem, the woman^s apartment 
in the honses of rieh Orientais. 

ScENB IT. We are to assome that only a short time has elapsed 
since the fourth scene of Act I. Meanwhile Nathan has been re- 
moYing the stains of travel and now comes forth f reshly clad to 
meet and thank the rescuer of his daughter. The scenes in the palace 
of the Sultan are to be conceived as simultaneous with the last two 
or three scenes of Act I. 

1150-1162. @ie mirb i^tt gait$ gemif berloreit l^abett: *she has 

certainly lost track of him.' Probability or uncertainty, which is ex- 
pressed by the f uture perf ect, is here counteracted by gatt) getoi^. — 
9indi »0^1 Itil^t : ' oh, I dare say not.' 

1167-1168. »effett SBo^ttat i^r Sebett fei: sc. au oerbanten. äBo^l^ 
tat is datlve. 

1162. (Scotts tt»a9 attbted noii^ i^äi rege : i.e. love instead of simple 
gratitude. Becha's replies show that she is all-unconscious of it, if 
it exist. 

1169. bergen: Derbergen. 

1171. ^ad ein fftr attemal ift abgetan : the prose order would be 
£)aS ift ein filr aUemal abgetan. 

1179. SBad gilf iS : here equivalent to nid^t n>a^r ? 

1184. ftie^It: here 'hides,' a bold figure. 

1191-1192. gfafi maii^t mtii^ feine ran^e Sngenb fhi^en : 'his blunt 

virtue almost makes me hesitate.' 

1196. (£in SfingUng wie ein SRann : ' a youth and yet a man.' 

1196. Tratten: 'elastic' 

1198. 8Bo fa^ \äi boii^ bergleiii^en : something in the Templar's 
appearance reminds him of some one eise, he cannot at once re- 
member whom. 

1902. 8ersie!|t: 'stay.' 
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1818-1819. (&», . An bie ^av%t §tt fci^foflen : ed auf ©lud unb 
Unglttd wagen or aufä ©picl fetjcn, 'to risk.' The word ©djanjc waa 
originally a gaming term, borrowed f rom the French cfiance, 

1881-1284. ®rof ttttb abfi^ettliii^ * * • oni^aitioeidieit : * noble and 
detestable 1 — Tet the tum of phrase is conceiyable (or can easily 
be explained). Modest nobility flees behind a despicable exterior in 
Order to escape admiration.^ 

1888-1884. ^ilrft l^lir * • . 9iet<i^tltlll llft^eit : ' might you then not 
use that better thing which he has, in spite of the f act (of bis being 
a Jew) ? Might you not use bis wealth ? ^ 

1888. gfe^e : now usually written f^e^en. 

1840. mit ebti^ : cf . note to 1. 104. 

1848-1848. er ift f stemliil^ ttoil^ im (Stottbe : * it is in pretty good 
condition still.* 

1849. gleiil^ : * on the spot.* 

18M>. ^ItdtU : an older and now rarer form than f^ledC. 

1858. (£r f^at ber Stoffen melir : some commentators have seen in 
this remark a yeiled allusion to an unhappiness of the Templar*s 
which has led him to tears. This explanation seems a trifle f ar-f etched. 
There is no other ref erence in the play to unhappy eventa in bis lif e, 
and he is not a melancholy youth of one who could be suspected of a 
tendency to become lachrymose without strong reason. The drops are 
probably nothing but raindrops, which must have fallen upon him 
in counüess scores during bis military career. 

1857. (Sure teie fetber §tt ttmfaffett : the demonstrative Orientais 
of ten expressed their gratitude or auäced a service in this f ashion. 

1859-1800. !3(|r fe^t ♦ ♦ . feftr f^>i^ : ' you choose your words very 
well — very cleverly.' 

1868. ^itUt ttitb berfteOt (&ndi, biie 3l|r mtU : ' f eign and dis- 
semble as you will.' Curme suggests **semble and dissemble/* to 
preserve the play on words. 

1868. ^lof^t iltre ^rftfttttg : * avoided putting her to the test.' 

1877. %uäi * * * bort : gute 3Ren\^m is understood. 

1878. 9)iHt » » • ^er : Hhis difference does not amount to much.* 

1884. ftnorr be« ^nupptu : the usual form of ^norr is 5(norren ; that 
of Stnnpptn is jtnubbe or 5(nubben. They both mean practically the same 
thing, namely, a knot or a gnarl. jtnttbben is a Low German word. The 
line might be rendered, 'only the knot must get on nicely with the gnarl . ' 

1885. 92itr mnfi ein &ipiitlditn ^ nUlit bentteffett : ' only one little 
tree-top must not presume to think.* 
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UM. V Un fäft umü tki ; *criticiffln of the human race.' 

1297-1801. 9^ttm l|Ct. • • tfd t^: *when and where has the 
pioos mania of believing one has the better God, and of f orcing this 
better God upon the whole world as the best, shown itself in its black- 
est form more than here and now ? ' The f olly and f Utility of religious 
f anaticism has rarely been more strikingly exhibited than in Palestine 
at the time of the Crusades. The Templar, who is a remarkably 
open-minded youth, has seen that the three great religions there 
represented were contesting f or f undamentally the same belief, yet 
they were at sword^^ points. The first effect upon the mind of one 
who was not naturally disposed to fanatical partisanship himaftlf was 
to make him skeptical in regard to all matters religious. It is in the 
bittemess of this State of mind that his meeting with Nathan occurs. 

1806-1807. fSttaäfUt wei« »oH, f O felir 31ir mUt : and yet Nathan 
was a sincere Jew, by no means ashamed of his race. But just now he 
pref ers to emphasize the purely man-to-man relation. 

1816. nerlaititt: 'miqudged.' 

1826. Unfrer ffitdia : this is one of the cleverest touches in char- 
acterization which the play contains. By the one little word with 
which he assumes Joint possession of Recha he shows us more of his 
youth, his impetuosity, his generosity, and, above all, his love, than 
we have gathered before f rom several pages füll of well-conceived 
ideajs and expressions of uncompromising honesty. 

1830. &ott, ber ^ttUira : Daja^s awe of the Sultan seems to com- 
bine the humility of his Oriental subjects and the fear of the Christian 
woman f or the visible head of the Infidels. 

1882. mÜgeBrail^t : cf . note to 1. 116. 

1887. gefhrett0er fH\tttt : ' most worthy knight.» The word gefireng 
is a strengthened form of ftreng. @ireng is a cognate of the English 
**strong ^' and in the older dialects meant the same, but later came to 
have the meaning of * severe ^ or * strict.^ ©efiteng was used with titles 
of princes or nobles in much the same sense as the English '* dread ^* 
in "dread sovereign," where it means little more than "powerful." 
And so here. It is merely a mark of extreme deference. 

1846. metttt anhttS beut fo tft: the meaning of the clause may 
perhaps best be rendered by a somewhat free paraphrase, ' if what 
I hear is really true.^ ^nberd is less common to-day in such cases 
than jebod^ or übrigen^. For the construction of bem cf. note to 
1. 1134. 

1847. ^em atterbitt0d ift fo : cf . note to 1. 1134. 
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1348. ^bnxäl hü9 : in prose we should ezpect iDOburc^. 

1362-1363. fetttem ^ienft • ♦ • feffcft : in prose the dative would be 
replaced ordinarily by an feinen 3)ienft. — ftattm, ttttb fattm : arepetition 
f or the sake of emphasis. 

1367. ^laü^ meffett SBittett: Mn accordance with whose will,* i.e. 
upon what terma. 

1371. aSentt : cf . note to 1. 266. 

1874 ff. Deceit is essentially foreign to the Templar^s nature, and 
in giving a f alse name and an untrue accoant of his parentage he does 
it clumsily. His hesitation and air of bravado excite Nathan^s sus- 
plcions and set him thinking about the striking resemblance between 
the Templar and some one whom he has known in years gone by. He 
presently remembers the young man^s counterpart, his friend Wolf 
von Filnek. 

1878. fimlett : a coarse word. The Templar endeavors to cover 
up his embarrassment by a show of bittemess. 

1880-1881. ^oifi toamm • • . mtfat nttb me^t : 'but why do you 

continue to gaze at me more and more intently ? ' 

1386. ^ttbfii^aft : we should now use Söelanntfdjaft. 

1392. marf: *tos8ed.* 

1394. 9tt0ettlitaitlteit: the preferred modern form is 2Cugenbtcuen. 

1406. wir mitt : Stands for von mir »iU. 

1413. $ettt ®ellli{fen: this is a sly thrust at Daja^s reiterated 
conscientious scruples. In Act I, scene i, she makes much of them. 

1416. S3ef<i^eibeit4eit : here 'discretion.^ 

1421. §n ^di tooUV iü^ nun eüett mieber : *I was just coming to 
see you again.^ 

1426. f tft tS richtig : ' that is what I expected. ' 

1482. t)o^ mit ititf e^tt mitt W» itii^t : ' but I will not stand by 
and look on.' 

1446-1460. Wn»fi^Un h\S attf bie 3^(l^« ♦ *^ö slang phrases 'clean 
out' or 'suck dry' come nearer the German than any Standard 
English expressions. — ^oUV e0 loo^I ♦ • ♦ lier^ititgem : * am I to 
Stand by and watch (his) extravagance borrow and borrow f rom the 
previously never empty storehouses of your wise charity, untU the 
poor little home-bred mice starve to death in them ? ' 

1462. ^a: Mndeedl' 

1466. eüett baf : eben al3. 

1460. ftottbnoil^ gans foba : * still stood there all intact.' — (Suifi : 
ethical dative. 
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146S-1464. (Sf tatfte * * • i^ ^adl : *he only needed to moTe 
his king up to a pawn, in reply to her check/ 

1466. fo Mtm ^er 9M|e gfelb : *in this way his casüe woold get 
an opening.* Stocke is now called ^umt. 

1470. i» ftlsnttie« : the more usual phrase is auf einen itluntpen or 
auf einen Raufen werfen, 'to overtum.' 

1473-1479. &Uaimffli galt t» feine tonte 9hlf : 'nevertheless the 
stake was no mere song/ (Sine taube 9lu^ is an empty nut. — (^tfh 
ffü» • * * 9iad|e ; niil^t : this speech of Nathan^s is a bit of playful ban- 
tering, with an undertone of serious admiration f or his f riend^s skill 
at the game. 

1481. StP^l 'feUow.' 

1464. (or^en : cf . note to 1. 1056. 

1466. SBnii^er : here ' usury.^ This view is strictly medieval. In 
ancient times and well through the Middle Ages, money was regarded 
as unprodactive. The principle of investment was not recognized. 
When a person borrowed money he did it as a last desperate resort. 
As there was in consequence relatively little lending of money, 
exorbitant rates of interest were charged. The Church, however, 
vigorously opposed the practice of usury, and so it came about that 
the Jews were almost the only money lenders during the Middle 
Ages. The rates which they charged justif y Al-Hafi^s Statement. 

1469. ^lieüent : cf . note to 1. 370. 

1496. ^btnber : ' trash,* i.e. money. 

1496. $e(f : a cloak such as the dervishes wore. 

1604^1606. SBer überlegt ♦ • ♦ gn bfiirfen : 'whoever considers (a 
course of action) seeks reasons for avoiding it.^ 

1506. Shtatt nnh ^aU : * at once.^ The figure is drawn from hunt- 
ing, to express an unappreciably brief interval of time — the interval 
between the report of the gun and the fall of the game. 

1510. bad ^eine : ' your aSairs.* 

1511. hoffen: 'nonsense.^ 

Act m 

1519. ttoii^fobalb: 'atonce.^ 

1523. 3n iebent nSil^ften Slngenbliffe : ' in every coming moment.' 

1524. (Sr : refers to SlugenMid. 

1525. O ber benoüttfil^ten 93otf<i^aft : in Lessing's time the genitive 
-^ still f requently used in ezclamations, explained as a genitiye Ol 
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cause. Although the construction sÜU occurs, it is generallj givin^ 
place to the nominative or a prepositional phrase. Cf . Curme 266, C, 6 ; 
Thomas 266 ; Joynes-Meifisner 436, c. 

1636. fi^ betitelt: *expand^ or *8well.^ The first three Speeches 
of Recha are actually only one speech. She is interrupted by Daja, 
but not diverted from her train of thought. It is only af ter Daja^s 
nezt remark that she answers her directly. 

1646. bie : a Compound relative. It Stands for bieQenigen) bie or 
bieQenigen) loeld^e. 

1660. ^nril^ bett : ^ through whose agency.' 

1666. SBem eignet ®ott : literally, ^ to whom does 6od belong ? ^ 
By this rendering, however, the f orce of the German phrase is greatly 
impaired. It would better be preserved by the translation * who owns 
God ? ^ Incidentally it might be remarked that Becha's reasoning is 
eminently unmedieval and even un-Hebraic, to say nothing of its 
being rather a profound sentiment for a maiden of Recha^s years in 
any clime and time. As a matter of fact, the idea was advanced 
enough f Qr a mature eighteenth-century thinker. 

1562-1663. SBaiS tat er « « « norsttf^iegeltt : * what has he ever done 
to you, that you should always picture to me my happiness as f ar from 
him as possible ? ^ 

1570-1674. 3i^ fetter • • . f o fil^loiltbedtb : *I myself feel my 
ground, however beautif ully they may adom it, so exhausted, so im- 
poverished by your flowers, feel myself in their f ragrance, their sour- 
sweet f ragrance, so stupefied, so dizzy.' 

1577-1679. ^nx fil^ISgt • ♦ ♦ gemadft : ' only it does not agree with 
me, and even your angel — how near he came to making me a f ool I ' 

1587. &tanbti 'creed.' 

1589-1602. ^odi f0 biet * « . niäit abl^ftttgt: 'but so much the 
more consoling to me was the doctrine that devotion to God does not 
depend at all upon our vague conception of God.' For a dlscussion of 
the meaning of toö^nen see Kluge, '* Etymologisches Wörterbuch." 

1600. ob (tnäl er * * * : Recha^s thought is interrupted. It is not 
possible to say definitely how she would have completed it. Probably, 
however, her idea was, ' whether he too will feel as you do.' 

1602. 9tnx Ijier herein : ' this way, please.' 

1603. ^ied : her extravagant gratitude. 

1615. i^m in feinen $(mten : a combination of the possessive ad- 
jecUve construction and the construction with the dative of the 
possessor, Either alone would be enough, 
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1618. ^n ^ntopa tttÜbt ber SBeitt : Orientais are almost universally 
temperate in the use of wine. For Mohammedans its use is prohibited. 
Such was not the case with the Crusaders. 

1619-1622. Sem|pe^eY¥eit * • • aitö SBaffer ffoltn : ' Templars must 

act thus, you know ; like dogs of somewhat superior training they 
must fetch from fire as well as from water.' 

1626. ^iifi Übtl müitfi : ' addressed you harshly.' 

1627. $ad ^efi ^di SU tm^nhliäi thä^tu : * that wsus taking too 
cruel a revenge.' 

1640. tierfteOt : * disguises.' — Stage dibection. er * » * fiii^ tute 
Herliert: this is an idiomatic use of toie. The force of the phrase 
might be rendered by 'he seems to lose himself.' 

1641. Staoe dibection. ^edg(ei<i^eit : refers here to the preced- 
ing stage direction, and means that she likewise is lost for a moment 
in silent contemplation of her visitor. 

1644-1646. i^o : an archaic variant of i^t. The modern je|t was 
derived from two Middle High German words, ie and juo. A number 
of variant forms resulted, of which i^t, i^o, je^t, and je^a still sur- 
vived at the end of the eighteenth Century, giving place finally to jc|t 
alone. — ^Üt^ « . « fein : the sight of Kecha is all that is needed to fan 
the Templar's passion into flame. As he becomes aware of it he f ears 
some outbreak of his own impetuosity which will startle Recha and 
perhaps in jure his cause. The place and half-clandestine manner of 
meetlng are propitious for such, and the more he realizes it the more 
his embarrassment grows upoh him, until he cuts the danger short by 
his abrupt departure. 

1646. fotttet fein gemefen: the modern prose rendering of this 
phrase would be too 3^1? ttid^t pttet fein foUcn. According to modern 
usage the modal auxiliaries are construed only with the Infinitive of 
another verb ; the tense is in each case represented by the Inflection 
of the modal. Here the modal is construed with a perfect participle. 
This corresponds with the English usage and f ormerly was a common 
construction in German. Already in Lessing's time, however, it had 
mainly given way to the modern construction. 

1647. That he cannot at once recall the name of the far-famed 
sacred mountain is a most striking evidence of his conf usion. 

1666 ff. In Breuning von Buchenbach's " Orientalische Reyß," 
published in 1612 and known to Lessing, the holy mountain is de- 
scribed and the Statement made that the travelers found the descent 
more difficult than the ascent. By making use of this f act, if it be a 
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fact, Lessing helps to give us a new view of Recha's character hith- 
erto undlscoYered. From what we have seen of her before we might 
be inclined to suppose that she alternated between moods of extreme 
emotionalism and a kind of painfully precocioos intellectuality. But 
her conduct in this scene dispels that illusion. We see her as she is, 
a child and yet a woman ; a delightf ul mixture of inexperience and 
wisdom, of naXve, almost childish interest in all that is unfamiliar, 
however trivial, and of sound good sense ; possessed of a rare touch 
of humor withal, and of poise in her social relations. 

1668-1672. The prose order would be nun perbcifit Sl^r baS Södjcln, 
©erfdJtDeigt {^f)v), roic (or alä) idj nodj ctft etc. 

1680. O mid| S^e? gef liil^eit : an accusative of exclamation. The 
construction is not very common. 

1683. weilt^ ii^ : ' I believe.» 

1697-1698. (£d fod^t ttttb fott niäit ülierfoii^ett : Mt boils and (he 
means) it shall not boil over.' Daja refers of course to his passion, 
which she has noted with satisf action. 

1710-1711. \»a2 i^ ^oii^ftettiS bit gefte^ett Umät, toüt^ : ' the most 
which I might confess to you would be.' 

1714. @eitt Hottet ^nhlid : ' a füll view of him.' 

1718. 31^ eüett ttid^t : * I do not wish it,' or * that is exactly what I 
don't wish.' 

1721. mei^feU : in English we should say ^qnickens.' 

1780. SBaiS Äälf : elliptical for toag rcbcft bu x>on ^ältc ? 

1782. Stage dibbction. im $ereitttretett^ gegen bie Xüxt : as he 
enters he addresses a servant outside the door. 

178Ö-1786. Xn^ btt i>oäi . • • »or : * why, you act as if a battle 
were before you I ' 

1788. fott beforgett lajfetl : ' I must cause (some one) apprehension.' 

1742-1748. Utit ®e(b ♦ ♦ ♦ absnbangett : *to worry money from 
a Jew.' 

1744-1746. 3« fold^ett » * » mir $« ff^affett: Ms it possible that I 
am at last brought to such petty tricks in order to procure the pettiest 
of petty things ? ' 

1761-1758. ^ie @il^(ittge ♦ ♦ • furd^tfamen 3ttbett : ' the snare is 
leid, you know, only for the miserly, apprehensive, timid Jew.' Se* 
forgt is generally used instead of bcforglid^ in this sense. 

1764. f : * by virtue of his nature.' 

1764-1766. blog et« • ♦ • 3ttbe : 'merely an ordinary Jew.' 

1774. befdidnett : for bcfd^öniöen. 
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1775-1776. ^bM» feim » • • pttknäft: 'my oiüy anziety is that the 
delicate, sharp-pointed thing inay break in my clmiisy hand.^ He 
meanB Sittah's plan, which weare shorüy to see camed into ezecation. 

1777. fBü itt^cfilft fei« : one of the idiomatic luses of iDoOeit, 
where wiü is imputed to inanimate things; translate, ^most.' The 
paonye is here f ormed with fein instead of wtthtttj in aoooidanoe with 
the older nsage (see note to 1. 767). This oonstmction is still qoite 
fiequent. 

1779-1781. 34 telQe .. .M (effer : * I dance as I can, and indeed 
I shonld prefer to do it worse rather Uian better.^ Saladin means 
that he woold rather f ail while condncting the Coming interview in 
accordance with the dictates of his own blont honesty than sacceed 
by resorting to onderhanded methods. The figore of a dancing bear 
was perhaps in Lessing^s mind. 

1788. Sc. ed ift nxi^r before ha%, 

1789. 3> fUH fittwtttt : * down on their own level.* 
1794. Mpeim idl f Ott Beftelilt : 'ifl am to carry itthrough.» 

1798. 9tnx 'pffUt %ffttälitl *haYe no fear.* The use of ntiv here 
is very idiomatic. A literal translation woold not reproduce the 
meaning. 

1800. ttnntft btt bidi mäft, ttemtt hiäi biiiS fSM: 'your people call 
you so, if you do not yourself .' 

1806-1806. Sßetttt bem fSolU ineife • . . n«g : cf . note to 1. 443. 

1809. bev (Si^eitttfi^gfite : Hhe most self-interested man.* 
1811-1812. 3i^ ||0te bii^ • • • Wittp : * I hear you proving what you 
are trying to deny.* The fact that Nathan has thought so profoundly 
on the subject is proof in itself that the appellation ** the Wiae *' 
belongs to him. 

1819. troffette 8entitnft : ' cold reason.' 

1827. ^diaHt^tmi here scarcely stronger than ^bargain.' 

1828. $0)9 ber ^ori^eritt : * that *s for the eavesdropper.* Saladin 
is sure that Sittah is concealed behind the curtain, where she can 
overhear the interview. 

1883. aSetttt iil^ tutnetlio^lett • • • : Nathan Starts to say, ' If I may 
speak freely . . .' 

1884-1835. 9inäi borattf bin iil^ . . • niii^t • • • ^eftenert : ' nor is 

that just now my business (what I am aiming at) with you.* 

1841-1842. eingelenditet : ' satisfied.' — enitnn, i^ bin ein 3nb^ : 

note the simple dignity of this reply. No amount of ezplanation conld 
half so eSective. 
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1848. ®er CriiHft ifl gmifil^eit ittti^ : i.e. chronologically. The date 
of the Hegira, which is considered as the beginning of Moham- 
medanism, was 622 a.d. 

1848. Oin^üit: 'conviction.' 

1862. Oh fie molil fiotäit • • . : sc. id^ möd^te wifen ; ' I wonder if 
she is listening. I will play the spy upon her.^ He refers to Sittah. 

1866-1867. JJi^ Bin Oltf ®elb öcfoftt : ' I was prepared f or money,' 
i.e. a dexnand for money. 

1868. fo hm, fo hhaä : * as it were, in ready cash.* 

1869-1870. mettit mal ntalit Wkn^t : the whole thooght is wenn 
ed no(^ uralte SRünje xo&xe, Bef ore the days of coinage it was customary 
to weigh the amount of gold or silver giyen in exchange. 

1872. ^ie mtr bet @tem|pel madii t ' which only the stamp legalizes.* 
— Streit : ' counter.' 

1874. einftre^ett : 'tieup.' 

1877. Nathan means, ^ is he not perhaps sincere in his demand for 
the tmth ? ' 

1881-1882. er fHirgte * * * itti^ ^anS : 'he plunged so hastily into 
the thick of the matter.^ The usual form of the idiom is mit ber 
Xüre itiS $aud faSen. 

1885. Stoffinbe : * out-and-out Jew/ i.e. in the matter of belief. 

1888. ^ad mar^d : he means the story which flashes across his mind. 

1891. @o ift hü$ ^tVb l^ier rein : he has sent Sittah away from 
her hiding place. 

1900. toann : cf . note to 1. 266. 

1902. J^erbeffererberSBettttttbbed^efe^eiS: Saladin was so called 
in Marinas Histoire de Saloudin, the best European account of the Sultan 
up to Lessing^s time and one of his chief historical sources of Informa- 
tion in regard to the character of Saladin. This would seem to be simply 
a translation of his sumame. His given name was Yusuf, and his 
füll appellation el-Melik en-Nasir Salah-ed-din Yusuf ihn Ayyub. Of 
this the Europeans took the Salah-ed-din and contracted it into 
Saladin. Over the Gate of Steps in the cltadel of Cairo is an inscrip- 
tdon designating the Sultan as founder and giving him his Y^Cr^ous 
official titles. One of these is Salah-ed-dunya wa-d-din, which Lane^ 
Poole translates, 'Hohor of the World and the Faith.' — ^efe^ : here* 
used in the ancient Biblical sense of law and religion combined. The 
Koran was a code of civil as well as moral laws. 

1911 ff. For a discusslon of the Parable of the Bings, see Intro- 
duction, pp. liii ff . — fßnx granett 3a]|rett : ' in andent times.' Gray, as 
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the color of old age, has come to be applied in a figurative sense to 
remote periods of antiquity ; cf . bte graue Sorjeit. — in Ofteit : usually 
itn Dftcn* 

1914. ^pitUt: 'reflected.' 

1916-1917. wer ilt biefer 3^^^^^ *(>« ^§ ♦ ' whoever wore it 
oonfident of this force.^ 

1996. itt Sha^ : now replaced by the preposition fraft. 

1941. (Sd fam gttllt @terüett : * it came time f or him to die.' 

1946. ittgelieim : now indge^eim. — ftftitftler : ' craftsman.' 

1960. mUl: * Claims.' 

1974. Hott feitett ilirev (^rfillbe nil^t : * not in the matter of their 
foundations/ 

1976. fl(et(tefert: ^traditional.' 

1977-1978. XxtU^ ttttb Wanhtu : 'faith/ Although the two words 
are not quite synonymous, they are best rendered by one in English. 

1980-1981. ^oäi htt Seilten ? ^oi^ beten fßlni mir ftnb : the com- 
plete prose Statement of these words would be : ^od^ bie ^reue unb ben 
Glauben ber @etnen ? ^od^ bie ^reue unb ben ©lauben berjenigen, 
beren ^lut toxt finb ? The interrogation points are characteristic of 
Lessing's punctaation. His habit was to punctuate f reely ; he used 
commas, for example, where they were not strictly required, to in- 
dicate the slightest pause, or to set off emphatic groux)8 of words. So 
here the interrogation points are not demanded by the sense. They 
rather suggest a rising inflection, a nid^t loal^r ? as if Nathan did not 
wlsh to be too dogmatic. 

1986. nmgefellrt: 'vice versa.' 

1990. $ad nStttlidie gilt bon ben CT^riften : 'the same thing holds 
true for the Christians.' 

1991. »ei beut ßebenbigen : 'by the living God.' 
1994. Serflagten fiil^ : 'wenttolaw.' 

8003. ^(rgnio^nen : now generally written argwbl^nen. 

200Ö. bed fttlfdien (Bpxtl» : ' of foul play.' 

8011-8018. fo »eir id| tnäi bon meinem Stn^Ie: 'I will dismiss 

you from my judgment seat.' 

8081-8088. ^ie 9iinge ♦ . • mäi an^en : the thought is, » Do the 
rings only make you love yourselves, and not love others ? ' 

8084. I6etrieger: cf. note to^l. 1098. 

8037. bnlben moKen : sc. l^at. 

8041-8048. (Sd eifre • . . nadi : ' let each one emulate his incor- 
iiptible, unprejudiced love I ' 
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8044-2046. an Sag git legen : 'todisplay.' 

3046. aWit ^etalidfeir • ♦ ♦ ^O^Itlttt: 'with a sincere desire for 
peace, with charity.' 

2064. S3efd^eibtte : * wise,^ a still older meaning of befd^eiben than 
that conveyed by the word in 1. 968. See note. — &ott l ®Ott : spoken 
in humility and wonder. 

2064-2066. BtmäiV» ©elegenl^eit s« einer Sitte: Lane-Poole says 
(" Saladin," p. 370) : " Petitioners would so crowd about him when 
he sat in audience, that they even trampled his divan, but he always 
took their petitions with his own band and attended to their griev- 
ances, and none went away empty." 

2068. ^t& hattn ®e(bi9 suniel : Diel, toenig, me^r, and genug were 
formerly indeclinable substantives and were foUowed by a partitive' 
genitive. This construction has for the most part given place to the 
appositional construction, although it still occasionally occurs. Cf. 
Curme 139, 3, i. 

2070. mo {td^er bamit ^in = too id^ fidler bamit ^in foU, **where 
I can put it in safekeeping" (Brandt). 

2072. bed ®tlt>t& immer me^r : cf . note to 1. 2068. 

2077. freierbingd = freimiQig, or aud freiem ^ntrie^e. 

2080. bad nSmlid^e : i.e. a loan. 

2084. Nathan adroitly brings the conversation round to the Tem- 
plar, as he has promised to do. Cf . 11. 1369-1370. 

2086-2086. ^f^m * * * Stt üesa^Ieit : ' I still have a great debt to 
pay him first.' 

2098-2004. miebiel ♦ ♦ ♦ gefloffen: 'how much of your mercy 
toward him has passed over, through his instrumentality, to me ? ' 

2106. &ibax fie • ♦ ♦ Seibenfd^aft : * even although mere Impulse 
brought it forth.' 

2107-2108. %n^tnhliä^ = augenblidUd^. — Unb ♦ ♦ • boi^ ntti^ : 'and 
the other arrangement hölds good, does it not ? * Nathan refers to 
the loan. — $(^ : sc. fd^abe, or eg tut mir leib. 

2116. @ef[ol|n: from the interview with Recha, he means. 

2119-2122. @ie feljtt ♦ ♦ • ttie $« laffe« : the thought is completed 
by toor einä. — lüfittn : we should now expect begierig. — SBaö @ttt- 
ffi^bt^-: cf. note to 1. 1730. 

2124-2126. Htte : not subjunctive, but an archaic variant of litt, 
f ormed af ter the analogy of weak verbs. — @ie fefttt ♦ • . §« fein : 
* to see her and to f eel my soul bound to and interwoven with hers, 
was one and the same.^ 
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2128-2141. As the resalt of keen Observation together with some 
trying individual ezperiences the Templar has become almost a f ree- 
thinker in religious matters. At least he is no longer an orthodox 
Christian. Hence his sophistical argoments to convince himself that 
he is no longer bound by his yow of celibacy ; hence, too, the uncer- 
tainty of his conception of the f uture lif e. 

2182-2188. These lines contain a pun on the word geCobt. The first 
gelobt comes f rom geloben, * to promise ' ; the second comes f rom loben, 
* to praise.' 

2184. ^ev SonnrteUe mtfix : cf . note to 1. 2068. 

2185. Sßad mitt meitt Othtn mifi: *what claim has my Order 
upon me any way ? ' 

2186. iliitt : i.e. bem Orben. 

2187. (ilefattgtten : we should now ezpect the strong form of the 
adjective. 

2140. tin^tpUoihttt : *chattered into.* Itis used somewhat sneer- 
ingly for einreben. 

2147-2149. bie glttttbliil^er * * * mo er fiel: 'which never seemed 
more credible to me than now, when I am in danger of stumbling 
where he fell.^ His father^s fall consisted in loving a woman of an- 
other religion and renouncing country and f aith to f ollow her. 

2158-2156. Nathan is so free from religious prejudice that the 
Templar is certain of obtaining not only his approval but his encour- 
agement in his snit for Recha^s hand. 

2156. Unb ber * * * fil^etltett mitt : 'and yet a man who insists on 
seeming but a Jew I ^ 

2162. benoeitt = aufgel^alten» 

2168. ^ttfli feittett din^m : * does not belle his reputation.' 

2175. Qfß * « * benit : cf . note to 1. 348. 

2180-2188. The first bonds of natura are the bonds of a common 
humanity. The Templar means that they should be more binding 
than the later ties of race and creed. 

2189. beibe : i.e. (^r!enntltci^!eit and Siebe» 

2191-2102. The Templar has remembered Nathan^s hint expressed 
in 11. 1321-1322. 

2194-2196. The Templar's clumsy piece of deception in Act II, 
scene yii, coupled with his extraordinary resemblance to Becha^s 
father, haye made Nathan suspect that he may be her brother. 
üntil this point is cleared up he cannot give his consent to any love 
affair between thenu 
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8198. 9}ettlie0ier : ^Zeugtet is more common. 

2905. asad 3^ : sc. feib. 

8206. O banttit : * oh, is that the reason 1 ' 

2208-2209. 9Bad lo&r^d betttt Ititlt : 'whatwouldtherebetohinder 
it ? ' — @o loiijS ♦ ♦ ♦ I6ait!ert : sc. *I might be.' Sanfert is a coarser 
Word than 93aftatb. The Templar again throws an air of bravado into 
the mention of his ancestry. 

2210. ^ütfia^ : * race.' 

2215. Sloit bor matt: to-day it would be S3(ait für »(ati ' Leaf 
by leaf ' carries out the figure of the genealogical tree. 

2220. best $(tt0eitbliff : * f orthwith ^ ; an accusative of time. 

2224. Xa htttmfd : his passion is there raised to a fever heat. 

2228. The Templar continues the thought whichNathan^s exit has 
interrupted. 

2281. Saugt Itiil^tö : 'no matter.' 

2283-2234. ^ie @eele • * * 9iattllt: 'the soul soon assimilates 
the swoUen matter and gains room for itself.' The thought of this 
somewhat obscure passage seems to be : This new thing, love, which 
has come into his lif e looks small and simple. Yet it fills his mind to 
the exclusion of everything eise. But if he will have patience, the 
soul will take care of it, knead it into shape as the swollen dough is 
kneaded into smaller compass in the making of bread. It will then 
no longer oppress him, and the normal functions of his intellectual 
lif e will be restored. 

2240. i^m: Nathan. 

2252. ei, bettft boil^ : ' the idea of it ! ' 

2253. tftt^dittt = ftd^erlid^. 

2259-2261. ^af « « , HoM : sc. bef ore this sentence some such 
phrase as ' What f oUy ! ^ 

2265. JhtaK nttb gfaH: cf. note to 1. 1506. 

2270-2272. Sel|rt !31|t • * « f etttten : ' do you think you can teach 
me anything about the fluttering of the poor bird that is caught fast 
in the snare ? ' ©cftattre = ©cflattct. 

2285-2286. ttttb fc^^ id^ . . . bie fBot^t: the Templar, as we 
have Seen, has become something of a freethinker. He doubts the 
truth of Christian dogma, especially the divinity attributed to its 
founder. But his faith in a '* power which shapes our ends'' is still 
unshaken. He is not an atheist. 

2289-2291. The Templar is skeptlcal about miracles. But Fal- 
esUne in the time of the Crusades, with the forces of the civilized 
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World concentrated there in as f anatical a conflict as ever took place, 
was indeed a land of stränge happenings. 

8808-8906. For the idiomatic use of tnüf(en in these lines cf . note 
to 1. 885. 

8808. biefe &aW ifim ait§ttfil^Iagett : ' to strike this note in him.' 

8810. (£r fiel mit eittem Sl^^dmt ei« : ' he joined in with a discord; 

8818-8881. Daja^s conscience still troubles her a little about her 
intended breach of faith, and so she hesitates. Before ba^ ev boc^ 
gar nid^t pten toiU sc. some such phrase as toie fd^abe. 

8886. 3tt neitttett : sc. fei. 

8880 ff. The Templar believes that Daja has taken advantage of 
her Position as Recha's nurse to convert her to Christianity. In his 
present bitter frame of mind Daja^s proselyting zeal arouses his pro- 

foundest scom. — $at^0 fd^mer gesattelt? ßttftt • ♦ • f^eifeit: 'did 

it come hard ? Don't let yourself be frightened by the pains.^ The 
figure is that of childbirth. 

8889. So mag^d gelten : f reely, * I ^11 not hold it up against you 
then.' For examples of the idiomatic use of gelten see Heyne^s 
" Deutsches Wörterbuch," pp. 1090 ff. 

8848. fStthnthtn : Daja means, by the rational training^in religious 
matters which Nathan has given her. 

8847. ma^ett : sc. ^at. Cf . note to 11. 228-230. Wla^tn is the older 
form of the participle and Stands here for gemad^t. 

8857 ff. Although he boasts himself a f reethinker, the Templar 
has not whoUy overcome his Christian prejudices. 

8866. SBad mir gtt tun : the construction might be completed by 
supplying obliegt. 

8878-8878. Aber Ittftt ♦ ♦ ♦ gegen i^n : 'but don't show him that 
you know anything.' — ^al : refers to Daja^s disclosure. 

Act IV 

8881. moKen : cf . note to 1. 608. 

8888-8885. There is a kind of passlonate emphasis on the word 
mag, four times repeated ; ^ I do not warU to be^ etc. 

8898. mieber nie : the prose order would be nie roieber. 

8400-8408. bat 3(|1? f «> Wt«i> ♦ • ♦ ^^f* • ' *^** y^^ so roundly, with- 
out any hesitation, rejected the whole thing.' 

S408. $n gewinnen : sc. feien. 

8411. mit Sfl^if<4 tinb fßhxt : * in the light of its temporal advantage.' 
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8413. mieber: Mnyourtum.' 

2426-2427. 9BeiI er ha» B^tttäft . « « Hevge^tt : the implication is 
that the Church would pardon the sins of its officers committed in the 
Service of the Church. In his previous interview with the Lay Brother 
the Templar had an example of the kind of crime the Church would 
sanction in its dealings with the temporal powers. No mere knight 
would stoop to anything so base. 

2481. htan^f : brauchen now regularly takes the accusative, al- 
though when the subject is impersonal the genitive is still used. 

2485. [Religblt ift attd^ Partei : ' religion is'also a matter of party.' 

2487-2488. ^hlt ♦ ♦ ♦ bie ^tätige : Ms after all only suppörting his 
party, although he may be unaware of the fact himself.^ @inem bie 
Stange l^alten means ^to support some one' ; feiner here refers to 
gartet. 

2441-2448. £a$ fe^tt * « * gelehrten fRüt : ([let me see what it is 
I really want. Is it an authoritative decree or advice ? — Piain or 
leamed advice P^True to his impetuous character, the Templar has 
plunged into this affair without seeing where he is going. He now 
realizes . that it is not an ecclesiastical decree that he wants. The 
Patriarch would look at the matter f rom the point of view of the 
dogmatic theologian and would reenf orce his decision with the organ- 
ized power of the Church. The outcome might be serious f or Nathan. 
The Templar simply wants to know how the question would strike an 
orthodox Christian, reserving future action for himself . 

2464 ff. The second scene of Act IV is a scathing satire upon 
Goeze, whose pompous stupidity and religious bigotry are caricatured 
in the person of the Patriarch. Many of the ideas which Lessing puts 
into the Patriarch's mouth were voiced by Goeze in his controversy 
with the author. Cf . Introduction, pp. Ixxvii ff. 

2467. ftfl^ erl^edett = ftd^ aufmad^en, ' start for.' 

2468-2469. IBie . ♦ ♦ müffett : to complete the idea sc. wenn er fid^ 
nad^ §ofe aufmad^t. The simplicity of Saladin's life and dress has 
already been referred to, 11. 900 fi. The nid^t here is pleonastic. Cf . 
Thomas 410, 1, c ; Joynes-Meissner 481,11. 

2462-2468. (gl, nod^ fo gor ittttg : * indeed, so very young too I ' 

2468-2469. 2)er lieben ß^riften^elt ♦ ♦ ♦ griftnen mi^ge : 'may bloom 
and flourish for the honor and advantage of (our) precious Christen- 
dom and of God's cause.' The Patriarch is a canting, sanctimonious 
phrase maker. 

2470. fein: 'properly,' or 'nicely.' 
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2481. ift )it fagett = bad ift au fagen. 

3486-2482. mt barf • * * )tt (»rftfett : * who would be 80 bold in 
such a case as to weigh, in accordance with reason, the free will of 
the One who created reason, and to test in accordance with the petty 
rules of a valn (earthly) honor, the etemal law of the glory of 
heaven?^ The Patriarch is bestowing a veiled reprimand upon the 
Templar f or his arrogance in refusing to act the spy f or the glory of 
Christendom. 

2485. t§ fei : * suppose it Is.' 

2500. ttttfereittent : * one of our faith.' 

2511. (Sit! ^aftttm ohtt eine 4^l|)>otl)ef : *an actual or a hypothet- 
ical case.* The Patriarch uses leamed terms, which, with pedantic 
conceit, he immediately translates into the vemacolar, in order that 
they may be intelligible to his auditor. 

2522-2528. Sf^ mUI « « . Ipenoiefett ^abett : * I take the liberty of 
ref erring the gentleman to the theater ' etc. For similar idiomatic 
uses of tooQen cf . Curme 213, 6 ; Thomas 338, 3. Therewas, of course, 
no theater in Jerusalem in the year 1192, when the action of this 
drama is supposed to take place. Lessing^s reference to it here is 
a deliberate anachronism. Groeze, in his controversy with Lessing, 
scoffed at his opponent^s arguments as ** theater logic," which had no 
place in a theological discussion. He himself , as a strict churchman, 
was vigorously opposed to the theater. 

2526. Sd^ttnne: 'quip,' 'jest.' 

2580. d^rSttgttet : the modern form is ereignet. 

2588. ^^oljftoi ♦ ^^^^ equivalent to ©djcitcr^aufen. 

8542. 3tt fagett : cf . note to 1. 2481. 

2552. feiig tnad^ett : ' save,' i.e. spiritually. 

2558-2560. Qa, tuav' « • « tuetrt : ' indeed, on this account alone 
he would deserve ' etc. 2)iefertoegen is now rarely used except in 
formal, official language. 

2561. ^lattbett : it is not, however, faith or belief in its truest 
sense that the Patriarch means, but rather a recognized creed. 

2571. fta^litttlotinit : the actual terms of the capitulation, signed 
some five years previous to the date of the events of the drama, ex- 
cluded all Christians, including the Patriarch, f rom the city. Lessing 
needed a Christian prelate for the purposes of contrast, so he chose 
to disregard the historical facts. Again he satirizes Goeze, who, as 
soon as he was worsted in the argument, appealed to the authorities 
to muzzle his Opponent. 
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2584. Senttott : now used in a somewhat contemptuous sense to 
mean *a dry, tedious discourse/ Here it is equivalent to ^rebigt. 

2586 ff. Note the Patriarch^s audden change of manner as soon as 
he hears that the Templar has f ound f avor with the Sultan. He is a 
cowardly timeserver as well as a hypocrite and a persecutor. His 
real regard for Saladin he has already shown in 11. 669 ff. 

2589. fttttbett : for gcfunbcn. . 

2596. ^xMtma : a leamed form of Problem* 

2601-2602. :3ft bei9 ^ittgi^ ttodt nie! ^ntüd : ' is much of the stuff 
(money) still to be brought ? ' Cf . note to 1. 2068. 

2607. Cf. note to 1. 1094. 

2612. ^ie 8)iettbett (ei bem ®rabe : * the alms bestowed at the 
Holy Sepulcher.' As a historical fact, Saladin's generosity extended 
to the Christians also. Though there is no record of almsgiving at the 
Holy Sepulcher itself , he gave liberally to the Christian inhabitants 
who were expelled from Jerusalem at the time of its capture and 
af terwards removed all obstacles in the way of pilgrimages to the grave. 

2616-2617. (eg^ attf Botxai : 'lay some aside.' 

2630. ^etr (e^te : sc. äßorgen. 

2633. veitett laffett : cf . note to 11. 228-230. 

2684-2635. S3Iieb meg = ftarb. — £a§ ittt? gtti felti : ' never mind."* 

2640. Sei mie i^m fei : * be that as it may in this case ! ^ Cf . note 
to 1. 1134. 

2650. mo = irgenbtoo. 

2667. itt melfj^er ^^It : Saladin refers to the Oriental tale of the 
Seven Sleepers. 

2668. ^^itttti^att: 'fairyland.' 

2669. ^in : the Persian word for 'demon' ; here *good spirit.' 
2678-2675. (Sin ©e^eiltttti^ . . . d^itt mtnUntt : Saladin alludes to 

his brother's love affair with a Christian woman and the subsequent 
complications. — mir « « « ittttetfli^Iagett : Mefrauded me of.^ 

2684. Um Wi? : ' as part of my e^ort ' ; um occasionally govemed 
the dative in the eighteenth Century. 

2685. !3<(tt)^l^^tt! : the Arab^s cloak. 

2686. ^tllBatt : now Durban. — f^il^e = ^^'^3'^^^) ^^^ customary head- 
gear of the Templars. 

2688. ^a^ üUtn « « « maii^fe : *that one bark should grow on all 
trees.^ Saladin's meaning is that he has no prejudices in regard to 
creed or race. Contemporary historians attest his catholicity of spirit. 
But see Introduction, pp. Iviii ff. 
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9890. The Templar means that in spite of Saladin^s bravery and 
akill as a military leader bis real predilection would be f or peacef ol 
pursuits, be would ratber train and cultivate bis people as a gardener 
coltivates bis plants. 

2698-2694. d^itt fBort, ettt Wtotm : a proverbial expression, mean- 
ing * as I am a true man you may depend upon my word.' Here tbe 
pbrase is divided. Saladin asks, " Do you give me your word ? " Tbe 
Templar replies, "As I am a true man!" — ^^iemtit • • «lotttttefl: 
Saladin could take tbe Templar's lif e by violence, but be could never 
force bis loyalty. 

2709. fdlluierig: * censorious.' 

2715-2716. f age h9^, ntU ment W9 taft : ' teil me wltb wbom you 
are put out.' 

2782. ^eitent gfenteit : cf . 1. 1321. 

2787-2738. auf H» ÜMiält ©efd^luft« ...f^in: 'on tbe strength 
of tbe fatber's pleasant persiflage.' 

2741. marü i l^ : td^ is empbasized to bring out tbe antitbesis be- 
tween bimself and Natban, wbo, be implies, first sougbt bim as a 
busband f or Becba. 

2742. ntti^f fi^Iagett : ^refuse.' Tbe Templar's youtbf ul impetuosity 
is strikingly brougbt out in tbe unjust and bitter sarcasm of tbia 
speecb. 

2764. be?: a Compound relative, 'be wbo' or 'wboever.' 

2757-2768. (S9 flttb ttid^ • ♦ . \potttn : ' not everyone is free wbo 
scoffs at bis cbains.' Tbis is one of tbe most frequently quoted of 
Lessing's apborisms. 

2760-2761. ^eir %htt(fi(mbtn ♦ ♦ ♦ jn Ratten: Hbe worst of saper- 
stitions is to consider one's own (superstition) a more endurable sort/ 

2762. ^em : refers to ^erglauben. Tbis speecb is a continuation 
of tbe Templar's preceding one. 

2768. üldbet.bere 'weak,' 'feeble.' 

2772-2774. SRU mlä^tt ♦ • . fott ^abett: 'witb wbom be decoys 
me, witb tbe bope of (possessing) wbom be seems to want to pay me 
for wbat (be supposes) I could not bave done for ber for notbing.' 

2776. berjettett: ^stray' or 'foundling.' 

2788. (E^rtft : one of tbe most telling tbrusts in tbe wbole poem. 
To tbe Mohammedan of tbe twelftb Century tbe typical Cbristian 
must bave seemed tbe embodiment of cruelty and unreasoning 
intolerance. 

2790. gntomsiiett = benommen. 
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8790. Stann ili^ * * * fittbett : ' I myseli can scarcely reconcile it 
with my idea of Nathan.' 

2799. ^fj^tojlrtiteint beittei9 $9lietö : ©d^toärmer is here used in its 
harshest sense, * the fanatics among your (Christian) rabble.' Cf . note 
to 1. 186. 

2800. beitte ^eiftlifi^feit : Saladin has correctly gauged the temper 
of the Patriarch and bis like. 

2802-2808. Sei feitiem Sttben ♦ ♦ ♦ Cl|rlft : ' don't be a Christian 
just to spite a Jew or a Mussulman.' 

2805. <S>t» = beffen. 

2810-2811. 9Bar' t» biefe gfurii^t ttiii^t fe((ß . . . : Saladin means 
that the Templar's very fear that he may have done something which 
seems unworthy in his (Saladin^s) eyes is one of the strengest points 
of resemblance betweeh him and Assad. Further, the same impetu- 
osity which leads him into such hot-headed mistakes is the source of 
virtue. 

2818. biefe : refers to ^ugenb, and jene to f$el^(em. 

2819-2821. %viäi fo0 . . . bfirfett : Mt shall be brought home to 
Nathan, too, that he has dared to bring up a Christian child without 
pork I ' But that she remains a Christian f or all that, is implied. The 
Christians were contemptuous of the Jews and Mohammedans for 
their squeamishness in not eating pork. Saladin^s remark is of course 
sarcastic. 

2880. ^aB mntfift btt gut : ' you will make up for that,' i.e. the 
next time you see him. 

2884. ^a$ « * « bie Siebe ging: *that there was once even a 
rumor.' 

2842. ^er i^v bod Sebett f o eri|iett : with ref erence to the rescue 
from the fire. 

2848. 9{ettbe8iev: now usually SReugier. 

ScBKE VI, scBNB DBscRiPTiON. bevett ♦ ♦ • tlli?b X frccly, 'which are 
just now the subject of conversation.' 

2860. Silberfloff mit golbtten Slanfett : cloth of silver with oma- 
mentation in the shape of twining vines of gold. Cf . 11. 2867 fif. 

2861. ttod| : * I declare ! ' a coUoquial use of noc^ with intensifying 
force. 

2868. »Üb = @inn5ilb. 

2871. fBftj^ mi^elft • * * ba : ' what jest are you attempting here ? ' 
2879. @iebettfad|ett : of teuer written in two words. Its use is col- 
loquial with a slightly contemptuous sense. 
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2880 ff. Daja takes the matter with melodramatic senousness. It 
should be noted that she has no sense of humor, which is an added 
reason f or her continual f ailure to understand Nathan. Nathan^s dis- 
cussion of even the most senous subjects is always illuminated and 
emphasized by a genial touch of humor. It is as characteristic of him 
as his rationality. 

2881. 9ltäit irfiiltr' iiit : sc. id^. 

2885. Hott t»a9 : properly toooon. 

2891. Whichever way she tums it, Daja's idea still remains a 
little vague. 

2892-2895. The thought here is, *As a reward for all the good 
deeds you have done for ns you will not merely have eamed a fiery 
torment (either here or hereafter).' The expression ^euerfol^Ien auf 
^er §au|)t gefammelt is not ezactly the ireverse of the fß,miliar 
phrase in Bomans zii, 20, '' for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head"; but it is probable that Lessing meant to imply 
that Daja, as a devout Christian, had the Scriptural words in mind 
and — quite characteristically — misapplied them. 

2896-2897. 3RU eiuetr . « . ^ftlt: 'only fitted with a new string 
which, I fear, is out of tune and will shortly break.' 

2899. eittem = irgenb einem. 

2905. So gib : Nathan thinks the Lay Brother has come to beg 
alms, and his characteristic generosity, which knows no distinctions 
of race or creed, manif ests itself here again. 

2910. ^ett ^attt « « » gefegt : * risked my position as f ather.' 

2916. ®e^ : the inquisitive Daja has lingered within earshot 
Nathan peremptorily Orders her off. 

2919. mtnOfi^ : a strengthened form of nod^, now obsolete, but 
common in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

2920-2921. wattfi^eitt . ♦ ♦ gebtrftift : i.e. by the giving of alms. 

2930. §tt¥ S3tt^e : Nathan means as a penalty for his f orgetf ulness. 

2935. fa^ : ft^en is still occasionally used in the sense of Mwell.' 

2936. Qnaratttllttll : a mountain in the desert between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. Tradition has it that it was here that Christ passed the forty 
days of temptation in the wilderness, hence the name. It was conse- 
quently a f avorite place of sojoum for hermits during the Middle Ages. 

2988. ®ottt&flhVi»ältn: *sanctuary.' 
2942. WSa»9 : an archaic form of tDO. 

2947. Siebelei : for @tnftebelei. Tabor is a mountain in the vicinity 
'^f Nazareth, where the transfiguration of Christ is said to have taken 
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place. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries it was occupied by 
churches and hermitages, but these were destroyed by Saladin five 
years bei ore the time of the play. 

8950-2951. ttttb iPerlOttge « * • Xfiahot : ' and I yeam in sooth a 
hondred times a day for Tabor.' 

S955. i^m * « « iltiS C^tr gefegt : ^given him a hint.' 

2960. fBo mdglili^ : 'if possible.' 

2961. o( : with genitive, Qbsolescent for übet with accusative. 
2962-2966. The sin against the Holy Ghost (cf . Matthew xii, 81) 

has been the theme of countless theological discussions, some of which 
were still being hotly waged in Lessing's time. The vagueness of the 
Scriptural definition of this deadliest of sins made it a convenient 
weapon in the hands of an unscrupulous church official, like the 
Patriarch. Lessing considered the whole subject folly, or worse, and 
scourges it sharply in the present passage. 

2976. ift mit ttäft = toenn id^ mid^ ntd^t irre. 

2979. ®a^ü : a f ortified town near the sea in the country f ormerly 
occupied by the Philistines. — fUf^ luerfett ttad| : * make a hasty ad- 
yance upon.* 

2982. ^atltlt : a town near Gaza. 

2986. (&t UM « « « Bei %§iaUn : ' he feil at Ascalon.' Ascalon 
was a f ortified seaport not f ar f rom Gaza. It was the scene of several 
important military Operations during the Crusades. 

2994. £a^t^iS * • • fein : * pray do not pretend that she is dead 1 ' 

2995-2996. fo ffOt t» etxtt SBege : Mt is all right.' 

2997-8002. The good thing to which the Lay Brother here refers 
is the restoration of Recha to Christian guardianship ; the evil con- 
sequences would befall Nathan were he delivered to the tender mercies 
of the Patriarch. 

8007-8008. müf^tt fo Mo^ntt toetrbett : the Lay Brother remembers 
the Patriarch's reiterated assertion, ber ^ut>t wirb ücrbrannt. — ^od 
min mit ni^t eitt = baS xoxU mir tttd^t in ben @inn ge^en, perhaps 
best rendered by the coHoquial phrase, ' I donU see it that way.' Cf . 
note to 1. 698. 

8009. flüger : cf . 1. 1806 ff. and note to 1. 448. 

8011. attferaie^ett (offen : cf . note to 11. 228-280. 

8025. gffirftitra^ = gürf|)redjer. 

8084-8085. fli^ ♦ ♦ ♦ adgetoittttett : 'wring from himself.' 

8087 ff. The heartrending pathos of these lines and the noble seif- 
conquest of the hero, are a heightened reflection of Lessing^s own inner 
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experience. But a f ew months bef ore their composition, after a Single 
year of happy married lif e, he had lost bis wif e and child. He never 
recovered f rom the blow, although his spirit, like Nathan^ shortly 
triumphed over bittemess and despair. But here be speaks f rom a 
fall heart and witb tbe power which only tbat poet can command 
who bas lived wbat be bas to teil. Cf . Introduction, p. xlii. 

8089. ®atfi : a city in Pbilistia, soutbwest of Jerusalem. It bad 
been destroyed long before tbe epocb of tbe play. Tbe massacre also 
is not bistorical, bat tbere were similar atrocities enougb to make tbe 
tale plausible. 

8058. ift: *ezists.' 

8065. otlf fiebett : * toward seven ' (tbat be bad lost). 

8067. 3^ir feib ein Q^f^tift : it is doubtful wbetber any medieval 
Christian would have spoken thus. To love and believe in Crod, to 
f orgive one's enemies, to lead a generous, uprigbt, moral life — tbese 
are unquestionably tbe Christian virtues. Yet witbout tbe acceptance 
of tbe Christian creed and belief in tbe divine mission of Christ him- 
self the man who practiced them could not be counted a Christian. 
Tbe Templar's Statement (1. 2485), 9leligton tft audj gartet, was espe- 
cially true f or the epocb in which be is supposed to have lived. Adber- 
ence to tbe Christian party was more important then in tbe eyes of 
most orthodox believers tban conf ormity to Christian ethics. It was 
so in Lessing^s time as well, and, indeed, is so to some extent to-day. 

Lessing, on the other band, believed tbat tbe same religioos Im- 
pulse lay at the bottom of all religions, tbat all religions were equally 
valuable if they led their converts to live moral and unselfish lives, 
and tbat all existing religions were but Steps toward a higher religion 
— some day to be evolved — which would be f ounded upon the prin- 
ciples of the universal brotberbood of man and the f atherhood of Grod. 
Of this ideal Beligion of Humanity Nathan and the Lay Brotber are 
the representatives. As they recognize it, the barriers of race and 
creed fall. This scene and scene vii of Act III taken together pre- 
sent tbe core of Lessing^s argument. They- constitute the strongest 
document in defense of the universal religion for which be Stands, 
and tbe most unanswerable arraignment of religions bigotry. Cf. 
Introduction, pp. xlix ff. 

3078. ^nnt>oUtnh9t ''tbat crowns all I" (Buchbeim.) 

8088. Si)i)i : archaic for @ippe. 

8093. bem ®t^tffitäiit beffett : poetic circumlocutlon for feinem ®e« 
fd^led^te or beffen ©efc^led^te. 
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8101. triegt = trügt; until well into the eighteenth Century trügen 
was written triegen. 

8111. leibeigner = felbftetgner. 

8112. i1|r : i.e. bis wif e, Recha^s mother. 

8114. mit ®Olb t$ attf^tttPiege» : ' pay f or it its weight in gold.' 

8188. SBie fomtnt ^fft bemt auf beti: 'how do you cometo think 
of him ? ' 

8185. il|itt ttifJ^tiS gefleift : 'given him no Information.' 

8140. Hemteittte : ^presumptive.' 

8142. ^ui : ' presto ! ' 

8148. ^er ^em^ieQerr ift bmitt : * the Templar has lost her.' The 
phrase is elliptical for ift um fie gelommen. 

81M). mtterwegeiti? : the pref erred form now is untenpegd. 

Act V 

ScBNE I, BCBNB DBSCRiPTiON. fEftüVUludtn X a comiption of the 
Arabic word for "slave." The Mamelukes of the Sultans were 
slayes who formed their bodyguard. The most famous Company of 
Mamelukes was the one introduced into Egypt by the Sultan es-Salih 
in the thirteenth Century. They became a kind of PrsBtorian Guard 
and practically ruled Egypt down to the time of Napoleon. 

8155. Hergeffen : f ormerly govemed the genitive and is still so used 
in elevated diction. 

8158. ftal^ira : the Arabic form of Cairo. 

8162-8168. ^aht ^Otl! ber gutett B^itnttg : ' thanks for the good 
news I ' 2)anl was f ormerly construed with the genitive instead of with 
the prepositlon für and the accusative. 3eitung is here used in its earlier 
— and etymologically more correct — sense of ' tidings,' ' news.' — 
tmt %tt batttit : ' why don't you give it to me ? ' 

8166. S^otettbrot : * messenger' s reward.' 

8168. Xttdl ein 9{lt^m : * that, too, is a distinction.' 

8176. Abtritt : a euphemism for death. Marin, who was Lessing's 
Chief source of inf ormation in regard to Saladin, says that a year or 
so bef ore bis demise the sultan had a premonition that he was about 
to die. He died in 1198. 

8188. (Sr ^at * « « gebroii^ett : ^ perhaps he has broken bis neck.' 

8108. ber £effer : * the scamp.' 

8201-8208. ^mt « * « gemB^uett : * away with the thought of ac- 
castoming them now at the very end to another (kind of ezample).' 
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8210. Wnäiü^tM : a fictitious character. 

3211. ^^eBatö : the district about the city of Thebes in upper 
Egypt. 

8218. ^ett 3^0 * ^ ^^^ march.^ In 1. 8225 gug means ^ caravan/ 

8225-3226. aUt& felüft betvetbett : historians assert that one of the 
Chief elementB in Saladin's great success as a Commander and ad- 
ministrator was the f act that he gave personal attention, as f ar as pos- 
sible, to all the manif old works which he ordered perf ormed. His eneigy 
was indef atigable and his grasp of detail little short of marvelous. — 
j^l^r : addressed to the servants, probably outside the room. 

8280. $Bitt : here about equivalent to * expect.^ 

8281. fleißig : here ' of ten.' 

8282 ff. The Templar's anger has cooled since its first outburst at 
Daja's disclosure. He must f orcibly remind himself of it in order to 
preserve even a slight modicum of his Indignation against Nathan. 
Now as he reviews the matter more calmly, he sees reasonable excuse 
for Nathan' s attitude. 

8236. ftimmett : i.e. In the Templar's favor. 

8240-8242. bett eir fll^^i? ♦ ♦ ♦ ^tbaujagett : ' which he was at such 
pains to wrest f rom the Christians.' 

3244-8249. The figure is that of the fashioning of a beautiful 
Statue. Not the slave who, by giving Recha life, provided the raw 
material (the block of stone) and then disappeared, but the artist who 
conceived in the raw material the finished work of art and then 
created it, is her true f ather. 

8252. CS^^riflettbirne : * Christian wench,' a derogatory term used 
to express his contempt for what she might have been had her charms 
consisted merely in physical beauty and religious orthodoxy. 

3256-3259. Selbft il|ir Säi^elit . . . «eibet: *even her smile 
would be nothing but a fair and gentle contraction of her muscles, 
what makes her smile would be unworthy of the charm it spreads 
about her Ups.' 

8265. tierffottent : * flutter away,' like a butterfly. 

8266. 3i^ mü^te ttifi^t : ' I should think not.' 
8268-8269. Cf. 11. 2783-2821. 

3275. ftftttbe : to'dve would b6 more common. 

3281. Quetrlo^lf: 'blockhead.' 

8285. i^rer \»axttn : loarten is used rarely with the genitive, more 
frequently with auf and the accusative. Here the phrase means 
'watch them.' 
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8289. d^igettfitttt : * insistence,^ ^obstinacy.' 

8290. d^ttrer: refers to @igenftnn. Nathan has insisted that he 
take money for his Services, whlch he has just as obstinately refused. 
In 11. 1515 f. Nathan says, 2)cr wo^re Sctticr ift bod^ cinjig unb allein 
ber toal^re Jtönig I And here the Lay Brother, by his ref usal to cumber 
himself with worldly wealth, has proved his desire also to be richer in 
the true sense of the word than Nathan. 

8294. fo: foaufagen. 

8801. Nathan continues the Lay Brother^s sentence. 

8808. ®efd|tliei0e, ha^ : * least of all, that,' meaning his adoption ot 
Recha. 

8817. gruben SBegi^ : more commonly gcrabcä (or grabcä) SSBcgS. 
Except in a f ew set phrases, however, the form in en is pref erred in 
the masculine and neuter genitive of the strong adjective declenmon. 
Cf . Curme 106, Note 1 ; Thomas 104, 1, a ; Joynes-Meissner 183. 

8319. fie : refers to Recha. 

8820. fleißig : cf . note to 1. 3231. 

8828 ff. In its simple dignity and deep religiousfeeling this prayei: 
is among the most impresslve of Nathan's utterances. 

8882-8838. bte fo feiten feine Xattn finb : Naihan means that a 
man's acts are more of ten determined by f orce of circumstances than 
by his own desires. 

8387. fBitr finb einanbetr fehlgegangen: 'we missed each other.' 
^el^lge^en means Uo lose one's way.' 

8889. Q^t Watt um eben fort : from Saladin's presence is under- 
stood. 

8845. bie gnte ^^ant : 'the good soul.' 

8846. ^t9 = bcf[en. — 8tdBer: more commonly ©tauber, a dog 
that scents out game. The word has come to have the derived meaning 
of 'spy.' 

8854. Carried away by his anxiety over his own indiscretion the 
Templar eren goes so f ar as to suspect the simple Lay Brother of 
complicity in the Patriarch's scheme. 

8866. ^mfitanbe : geneigt. 

8869. fjfe^l = Segler. 

8374. fott : ^ is Said.' For further examples of this idiomatic use of 
follen cf . Curme 213, 5, i ; Thomas 337, 2 ; Joynes-Meissner 472, 5. 

8875. mnrmifdl : the present passage is the only one cited in 
Heyne' s ''Deutsches Wörterbuch" in Illustration of the use of 
nmrmifd^, which is defined as t)on SBurm, ©dJruUen, ärger ergriffen. 
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8882. ani9 betr finft gegnffnett : 'unfounded.' 

8892. eo abgejagt: cf. 1. 8242. 

8394r8395. C^ttfi^ « /• $11 fe^ett : a drsustic figure, meaning that he 
would bring all possible pressure to bear upon Nathan to f orce him 
to do his will. — ftetft : equivalent to liegt. 

8401. gaffe: 'ass.' 

8402. Ott beibett d^ttben fli^lnjlnitt : ' rushes to extremes,' or ' flies ofE 
at a tangent.^ 

8404-8405. fBetttt S^ir ♦ . ♦ f äffet : 'if you approach me thus to be 
sure.' 

8412-8418. d^ttii^ ♦ ♦ ♦ pir [Rebe fteHen : Mnterrogate you.' 

8418. ^ei9 ttftli^ftett SBegei^ : Mnshortorder.» 

8448-8444. 9todi f^üH . ♦ ♦ ffi^alten: 'ajs yet, you, and you alone, 
have füll disposal of her.' 

8455. i^m: here, accordlng to Diintzer, refers to the devil; Met 
the person who will thank him (the devil) f or other things as well, 
thank him for this also.' 

8456. biefett : means btef en §ftnbcn. 

8475-8477. The pure wheat of Nathan's sane humanitarian teach- 
ing may be choked by the weeds of Christian superstition and religious 
prejudice. 

8498. htt^nn^tn : * disfigure by bad workmanship.' The Templar 
once more uses the figure of the sculptor ; cf . 11. 3244 ff. 

8494. (Sr : refers to ®ngel, a masculine noun. 

8497. bie ♦ ♦ ♦ ttttterffi^Iagett : *it (my love) will not admit the 
slightest abatement.' 

8498. attd| feittett 9tümtn : his love is so streng for all that apper- 
tains to her that even her name must remain the same. 

8501. eben tiiel = gleid^mel. 

8502. ^n beibeit fjfättett : i.e. whether she knows the story of her 
origin or not. 

8507. ^attttiS genug : cf . note to 1. 2068. 

8509. ^ett: 'this.' 

8512. brüber : * in consequence.' It probably occurs to the Templar 
that Saladin may require his conversion to Mohammedanism before 
granting him possession of Recha. 

8518. Seifi^t = oieaeid^t. 

8520. beflemmt = benommen. 

8525. fii^ier : faft or beinahe would now be more common. 

8528. albem : cf . note to 1. 235. 
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8588-8542. It will be remembered that these lines were written at 
the time when the strongest European thinkers were beginning to pass 
serious criticisms on the existing methods of education. Rousseau — 
notably in bis JSmüe — advocated teaching by experience and direct 
inculcation. Pestalozzi, the Champion of the so-called Ayi^schcmung»- 
Wnlerricht^ came f orward a little later. Goethe, in the early scenes of 
Faust^ bltterly arraigned the dry pedantry and impracticality of Ger- 
man university training. Lessing^s own educational creed Is stated 
approximately in this passage. 

8546. fd|(eil^ nitb reii^t: an alliterative phrase in which fd^led^t 
preserves its older meaning of ^homely' or * honest.' In modern 
German this meaning is now ordinarlly conveyed by the word fd^lid^t» 
Cf. Kluge's " Etymological Dictionary." 

8554. 9Reitt S^tt^ mifl filtft : * my heart must have relief .' 

8566. fBed = weficn. — fÄllirt : 'pleads.' 

8578. mitt: 'Claims.' 

8575. Hetrgeü^ e« ii? ♦ ♦ ♦ Belottt^ t^ H?: the one refers to the evil 
things, the other to the good things she has done to Recha. 

8580. Cf . note to 1. 768. 

8588. geSttgftet = geängftiget. 

8589. Jttluiffeit mftltttett : Mmagine thatthey know.' 

8591. biefei^ SBe0i9 Herfe^lt : oetfe^len is now used with the ao- 
cufiative. 

8592 ff. In her explanation of the causes of the Christians' zeal 
f or proselyting, Recha shows the same tolerant spirit which character- 
izes her f oster f ather, with something of bis analytical power also. 

8604-8608. ^ie gttt nttb ttfi^Iiflt : sc. waren. — Uttb « . . etttbe^irett: 
the sequence of pronouns in this sentence is not quite grammatical. 
SBem'd aud^ fei in 1. 3606 might be translated * anybody at all.' Qx in 
tbe nezt line, which refers to it, might be rendered by Uhat person.' 

8611. SBod: refers to bad ge^t su toeit, and toem to biMt. SBem 
is here treated as a dative of toaS, referring to something of indefi- 
nite gender. 

8612. loitt : cf . note to 1. 8573. 

8619. itt bie Stid^te gel^tt : Hake a short cut.» 
8627. bev mmi^^tnx i.e. the Virgin Mary. 
8640. Him fid| : more commonly au|er ftd^. 

8661. fafelttb : a rare word used to characterize the delirious utter- 
ances of a sick person, here *wandering in her mind.' 
8678. IBeim Pe mttt fterbett : ' what if they should die ? ' 
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8674. nntgefet« : lias the f orce of an imperaüve. Cf . Carme 177, 1, 
B, d ; Thomas 369, 4 ; JoyneB-Meissner 336, 2. 

3675. ^ev • « * lebe« tnill : * who will vie with us in living (a long 
life).' 

8688. fßxnhtt : the scene takes place in Sittah^s apartments. In 
reply to Saladiu^s question whether he may introduce two Outsiders 
she exclaims, ** Brother ! (Of course you may 1 ) " 

8692. Snttatt : in this Single word there is a dignified reproach 
to Saladin f or seeming to imply that money is the first consideration to 
a Jew. 

8696. Sc. um before fo. 

8698-3699. ht» . . . ®tlht9 §ttllie( : cf . note to 1. 2068. 

8707. feilt ^ttinft niä^t brol^t : as in English, the double negative 
is not strictly correct, but in colloquial German it is more eztensively 
used. Cf . Curme 223, XI, B, a ; Thomas 410, 1, c. 

8716. gaii^ : more commonly written j[ad^, is a variant of jöl^. Both 
are derived f rom the same Old High German form, but jä^ is now 
more f requently used. 

8717-8718. %tit9 btd| emttett : * (shall) everybody guess what your 
actions mean ? ' 

8721. attf « * « tro^t : * takes advantage of .' 

8727. \»atm : * hot-blooded,' * impetuous.' 

8729. ^tt nttt^ ♦ ♦ • rec^ltett : ' you must let one (act) outweigh the 
other.' 

8786. ift \»ü& fftttS^t» : ' a fine thing, I declare ! ' 

8787. meitteiS ^xtihtt§, meined $(ffab : instead of the genitive, von 
with the dative would be more common. 

8764. !3^? eittett Battt attf gebunbett : the Templar implies that 
Nathan had made himself her f ather by f orce in order to gain x>os- 
session of her, and now that he is about to lose her he is inventing a 
brother, whose Claims are equally fictitious, to take his place. 

8766-8766. 2)a« (ot ttod^ gefehlt : ' that is the last straw.' — (E^rift : 
cf . note to 1. 2783. 

8768. falir ttttr fo fort : the thought might be completed by some 
such phrase as * and I am done with you.' 

8760. bSfi^tett : strictly the constructlon requires gebadet Ratten. 

8761. ^[trgloo^tt folgt auf ^i^ttrautt: ^suspicion is the natural 
consequence of distrust.' Had the Templar not distrusted Nathan in 
the beginning, as was shown by his concealing his true name, he would 
^ot so easily have been led to suspect him in this other matter. 
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8770. ^a$ ^ieg ©Ott ittt f^ireflteit : the whole thought here is, ' God 
bade him put this charitable construction upon my action, eise I should 
make him feel my indignation.' 

8775. Ijietr au Sattbe = ^ier^er inä Sanb or in biefed Sanb. 

8790-8791. ^txäft me^tr ! ^^ bitt^ (Suä^ : the Templar knows some- 
thingof his relationship to Saladin (cf . 11. 8846 ff.), but his pride f orbids 
him to take advantage of it. Hence he does not desire Nathan to dis- 
dose it. 

8706. fBiv fittb fdttth^tt : Recha supposes that such must be the 
Templar's thought. 

8799. @o « « « mottett : on the use of the Infinitive in exclamatory 
phrases cf . Curme 185, A, I, 5 ; Thomas 367, 7 ; Joynes-Meissner 474, /. 

8818. ottf eht fBort : * a word with you ! ^ — Stage dibection. 

beut ©efd^mifter : cf . note to 1. 260. 

8885. er! ettttett : in the sense of anet!ennen, * to acknowledge.' 

8886. 9{effett : in the plural is occasionally used to designate both 
nephews and nieces considered together. 

8842. mo^tt id| midi erbot : namely, to be her f ather ; cf . 11. 3669 ff. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


acc. 

act, 

aäj, 

ade, 

ort, 

aux, 

comp. 

covj. 

dat, 

dem, 

gen. 

impers, 

impv. 

indecl. 

ind^. 

inf. 

insep. 

interj, 

ivterrog. 


accusative 

active 

adjective 

adverb 

article 

aaziliary 

comparatiye 

conjunction 

dative 

definite 

demonstratiye 

genitiye 

impersonal 

imperative 

indeclinable 

indefinite 

infinitive 

inseparable 

inteijection 

interrogative 


inlr. 

intranfritive 

Z., ü. 

line, lines ' 

num. 

nnmeral 

ord. 

ordinal 

pari. 

participle, participial 

pa88. 

paHHive 

p. pari. 

past participle 

pers. 

personal 

pl. 

plural 

P088. 

possessive 

pref. 

prefix 

prep. 

preposition 

pron. 

pronoun 

r^. 

reflexive 

rd. 

relative 

sep. 

separable 

sing. 

Singular 

aup. 

saperlative 

tr. 

transitive 

w. 

with 
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VOCABULARY 


The Vocabnlary includes all Gterman words occurring in the text and 
Notes. 

The dedension of nonns Is indicated by the ending of the nominative 
plnrsJ, in parentheses. Where no ploral form is added none is in com- 
mon ose. 

The principal parts of strong verbs are given as f ollows : geben (i, o, e)> 
where i represents the third person Singular present indicative gibt, o the 
preterit indicative 0a6, e the perfect participle gegeben. All verbs take baben 
as tense anxiliary, except where the use of fein is expressly indicated by 
the designation **{aux. \tin)." Separable verbs are dlstingoished from 
inseparable by a vertical line. 

The use of adjectives as adverbs is not listed separately. 

The sign »» Stands for the word in heavy type at the beginning of the 
Paragraph. 


bad 9lad (Sfer) Carrion 

ah odv. and aep. pr^. off ; down ; 

auf unb ab up and down ; in 

stage directions ezit, exeunt 
ai'liattgeit tr, {w, dat. of person) 

to extort by fear, worry from 
aB'IHreill^ett (x, a, o) tr, and intr. to 

break off, demolish ; to abate, 

deduct 
äb^\bttnntn (brannte, gebrannt) 

tr, and intr. to bum down 
oB'lbiltgen (a, u; also regulär) tr. to 

beat down in bargaining 
ber ^Cbeitblftttber (-) inhabitant 

of the west 
hadWhtnttntt(-) adventure 
a'bet cor^' but, however ; now 
ber 9('berg(aitbe(it) (gen. -nS) 

superstition 
bet S'befini^ f also wit, absurdlty 


ob'lfrageit tr, to ascertain by in- 

quiring 
ob'lge^eit (ging, gegangen) intr, 

(avx, fein) to go off, make one^s 

exit ; to set out 
ab'gelegeit part, adj, remote, dis- 

tant 
ab'gemeffett part, adj, cautious, 

reserved 
Ob'geffi^maift adj, in bad taste; 

absurd, preposterous 
ab'lgettiittttett (a, o) <r. to win from 
ber %V^\an^ igen, -c8) reflection 
ab'ltattgett (ö, i, a) intr, to depend 

(on, t)on) 
ab'l^elfen (i, a, o) intr. (w, dat.) 

to remedy 
ab' I jagen tr, (w, dat, of person) to 

recover from, rescuef rom, wrest 

from 
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oB'lfe^reit tr» to tum away 
aH'lfommeit (!am, ge!ommen) ivJtr, 

(aux, fein) to deviate, digress 
ber ^Idoitf lapse, expiration 
HÜ' liegen tr, to put off, lay acdde 
ai'lleitgtteit tr, to deny 
ab'IIn^itett *r. to pay off 
ai'lrebeit tr. to agree upon 
bag ^[b'ffl^afl^ check by discovery 

(see 7U>te ort U 820) 
^Üfin^liAi a4i. abominable, de- 

testable; loathsome 
ber 9(b'ffl^ieb (-e) parting, leave- 

taMng; ~ nehmen totakeleave 
ob'lfflilageit (ä, u, a) tr. to beat off; 

to reject, ref use ; r^. to strike 

off f rom the road ; wir, to abate, 

decline 
ah^W^ttätn tr, to frighten, scare 

away 
aB'lfeiit (ift, toav, gemefen) intr, to 

be off, away ; baä ^bf ein absence 
bie ^Ib'flfl^t (-en) purpose, Inten- 
tion, design 
ab'lfpeifeit tr, to feed, e.ntertain 
ab'ltreteit (tritt, trat, getreten) tr, 

to resign, abandon ; intr, {aux, 

fein) to withdraw, retire 
ber «b'tritt (-e) exit; death 
ab' I tun (iat, getan) tr, to settle, 

dispose of 
ab'lttiftgeit (o, 0) tr, to weigh out 
ab'jttiettbeit (manbte, gemanbt; also 

regulär) tr, to avert, ward off ; 

r^. to. tum away f rom 
bie 9(b')iiefeit4eit absence 
ab'laie^ett (jog, gejogen) ivtr. 

{avx, fein) to retire, retreat 
ab'|$)iia«ten tr, to extort 
9c'ca Acre (see map) 


bie %iSit attention, care ; ftd^ in ad^t 

nehmen to be cautioüs, beware 
ber ad^'te ord, num, eighth 
ad^'teit tr, and intr. to regard, 

deem ; to pay attention 
aiftt'lgeben (i, a, e) intr, to give 

heed, pay attention 
atlUV^tfin num, eighteen 
bie 3l'ber (-n) vein 
ber 9b'lerblitf (-e) eagle-eye 
i^t^pHtu Egypt 
ftll'ltellt irUr, and r^. to resemble, 

bear a likeness to 
bieft^'nen^robe proof of ancestry 
ftlin'nil^ adj. similar, like, resem- 

bling; einem «^fe^en to resemble 

one 
üVhtm adj. silly, simple ; foolish, 

absurd 
aU pron, all; «»eS everything, 

everybody ; adj. (-er, -e, -eä) 

all, entire, whole ; each, every, 

any; bei ~ebem af^r all, for 

all that 
attetn' indecl, adj, alone ; adv. only ; 

covj, but, only 
aOerbittgiS' adfn, to be sure, of 

course, indeed 
aOer^ei'ligft adj, most holy 
allerlei' indecl, adj. all sorts €»r 

Mnds of 
aUerliebfit' adj, most charming, de- 

lightful 
aQ'gemeilt adj, common, general, 

universal 
aSgered^' adj, all-righteous 
aHmS^'li^ a(&'.bydegrees,gradual 
all'feitig adj, universal, general 
alltSg'lifl^ adj, commonplaoe, or- 

dinary 
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nttllio' odi. where 

all'^eU odv. always, at all times 

oll'jit odv, too, all too 

bad 911'iitofeit (-) alms 

atö coTio» when, as, than 

atöbaitit' odv. then 

al'fo covj. accordingly, theref ore ; 

arfo and alfo' odv. 8o, thus 
alt (comp, *er, «wp. *eft) ac{;. old, 

ancient 
bcr «tt«t' ('e) altar 
baä ftrter (-) age, old age 
btc SCni'me (-n) nurae 
bag «mt ('er) office . 
Ott prep. (dat. or ojcc,) at, od, in, 

by, near, to, against, in the 

way of 
bcr Stt'üliif {gen, -3) look; vlew, 

sight 
att'|l»rtttgeit (brad^te, .gebrad^t) tr. 

to bring about ; to lodge Infor- 
mation against 
att'bftflitifl odi. devout, pious 
Ott'ber odj, other, difierent 
&n'bent tr, and r^, to change 
att'beriS adv, otherwise, differ- 

ently ; wenn ~ if indeed 
ait'bertoftrtiS ado, elsewhere 
ait'letiemteit (crlanntc, erlannt) tr, 

to recognize ; to acknowledge 
an' IfaitgClt (ä/ h a) tr, and intr, to 

begin, commence 
«i'lge^cit (öittö/ ßegangen) tr. avd 

intr, (aux, fein) to approach; to 

apply to ; to begin 
ait'gel^drig adj* related to; bte 

2ltt0C§ört0en relatives 
ait'gelegeit part. adj, important 
bie 9it'ge(egen(eU (-en) concern, 

affair 


alt'geitelpit adj, agreeable^ pleaa- 

ing, acceptable 
bad 9(lt'gefiflit (-er) face, .coonte- 

nance ; presence ; oon «^ gu ~ 

face to face 
bie 9lttgft ('e) anziety, fear; used 

as adj, or adv, mir ift angft I 

am af raid 
ftitg'fiteit tr, to distress, worry 
ftstgft'lifl^ adj* anxious 
mt'llialteit (ä, ie, a) tr, and intr, to 

check, stop ; to halt 
ait'l^ftttgeit tr, to hang; to attach 
ait'l^jlrett tr. to listen to ; to hear 
ait'|!Iagen tr, to accuse 
ait'|!ommeit (tarn, ge!ommen) intr, 

(avx, fein) to arrive, approach ; 

to depend (on, auf); fommt an 

(l, 4£$) come on ! tr, to befall, 

come upon 
bie 9lit'htltft arrival 
an'llattgeit intr, (aux. fein) to ar- 

rive ; tr, to concern, relate to 
ber ^lit'Ial (*ffe) cause, occasion 
ait'llaffen (lä^t, lie^, ge(affen) tr, to 

treat 
ait'|tte||meit (nimmt; nal^m, genom^: 

men) tr, to take, receive, accept, 

suppose ; fid^ einer ^erfon ~ to 

interest one^s seif in, or assist, a 

person; p, part, angenommen 

adopted 
ait'ltofl^ adv. as yet, still 
ait'lrateit (ä, ie,a) tr, to advise, 

recommend 
ait'lrebeit tr. to speak to; to ac- 

cost 

ait'lrfi^reit tr. to touch 
bie 9it'f f^Ottitttg (-en) Observation, 
contemplation 
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ber %u^iSiUi^ ('c) design ; plot 
an^\dlla^tn (ä, u, a) tr, to strike; 

to soiind 
ait'lfe^eit (tc, a, c) tr, to look at; 
to regard, concdder ; to respect ; 
bad 9lttfc§en appearance ; con- 
sideration, respect ; authority 

ber 9[it'f)pnif^ W ^^^^ 

bie 9lt'fhl(t (-cn) preparation, ar- 

rangemei^t; Institution 
att'ftatt prep, {gen.) instead of 
anf\ftmntu tr. to gaze at with 

astonishment 
ait'lfteneit r^. to feign, pretend 
ber 9(it'teil (-e) share; sympathy; 

ev nehmen an to participate in 
hCL^^nVam-t) f ace, countenance 
ber %n^ttaq ('e) offer, proposal, 

proposition 
im'ltrageit (ä, u, a) tr, topropose, 

offer, tender 
an'ltreteit (tritt, trat, getreten) tr, to 

comeupon, approach 
ber ^uWth (-C) impulse, incli- 

nation 
bie 9LaVW9ti (-en) answer, reply 
att'tiertoanbt adj, related 
anniveitbeit (wanbte, gen)anbt;ateo 

regulär) tr, to employ, use 
mt'lsie^eit (jog, gejogen) tr, topull, 

draw on ; to attract 
bie 9MPofhi{ie' (-n) apostasy 
mra'liiffl^ ouij, Arabian 
bie 9lr'iett (-en) work, labor, toil 
arg adj, bad, wicked; hard 
b« «r'gn (gen. -8) vexation, 

anger 
Sr'gerßfl^ a(&'. angry, vexed 
ftr'gem tr, to annoy, vex ; to of- 

fend 


ber 9(rg'tllOlttt mistrast,* sospicion 

arg'inotlt^lt tr. to suspect 

mmt (comp, *er, sup. *ft) ocp. poor, 

wretched, miserable 
ber 9nit (-e) arm 
bie 9mt'felig!eit (-en) misery; 

paltriness; trifle 
bad (mm bie) 9(r'imit poverty; 

the poor 
bie %xt (-en) kind, race ; natnre ; 

manner, method, way 
bie abrittet' (-en) medicine 
bie Stfil^'e ashes 
9|r{ten Asia 

9ld'!ali>lt Ascalon (see map) 
ber ?tfl ('e) bongh, branch 
Ot'nteit irdr, to breathe 
mti^ adv. also, even, too ; «» m(^t 

not even ; a» nttr even so macli 

as ; n)a8 . . . ~ whatever ; wer 

. , , «9 whoever ; wo . . . ~ wher- 

ever ; n)ie . . . ~ however ; wenn 

... «V even if 
ber 9litbieil)'faal (-fftle) presenco 

Chamber, audience hall 
auf prep. (dat. or acc.) on, npon ; 

at, to,toward; adv. up, upward ; 

interj, up ! 
mtflüe^atten (ä, xe, a) tr. to keep 

in Store ; to reserve 
Ottf'IBiitbett (a, u) tr. to fasten on; 

to impose npon 
«ttf Ibrittgen (a, u) tr. to press upon, 

f orce upon 
ber Sbtf'erftaitbtte one risen from 

the dead ; Christ (ü. 111, l!gS) 
mtf |er|ie(ett (erjog, ersogen) tr. to 

rear, bring up 
auf' Ifolire» (&, n, a) intr. (aux. fein) 

to Start up ; to ascend 
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mtf 'IfaHen (fäHt, fiel, gefallen) irUr, 

(aux, fein) to strike, astonish 
oitf Ifhtben (a, u) tr, to find (out) 

auf jfrifll^eit tr, to freshen up, re- 

new 
auf Ifü^reit tr.toleadup; toestab- 

lish ; to erect 
Ottf'gebltltfeit part. a4j, swelled 

up, puffed up 
intf Italien (ä, te, a) tr, to stop, 

detain ; r^. to tarry, stop 
aitf l^eieit (o, o) tr. to lift, raise 

up 
ttitf'I^Srett irUr, to stop, cease 
anf liefen (te, a, e) tr, to pick up 
onf llBfen tr. to dissolve, break up 
Ottflmaiten tr. to open; r^. to 

prepare to Start 
«itf Ine^nten (nimmt, na^m, ge^ 

nommen) tr. to take up ; to shel- 
^ ter ; to receive ; to raise or bor- 

row (money); übel~ to take 111 

or amiss 
oitf Iteigen (xx% geriffen) tr. to 

opeu ; to burst open 
ttltf nd^ttg o^'. sincere, honest 
auf |fi4Itt0en (ä,u,a) tr. to open (a 

book) 
mtf^f^liefen (fd^lo^, gefdjloffen) 

tr, to unlock ; to disclose ; r^. 

to open 
ber 9[nf'fll^(n| (*ffe) disclosure; 

elucidation, explanation 
aitf Ift^rittgen (a, u) intr. {aux. fein) 

to spring up, leap up 
aitf'lfte^en (ftanb, geftanben) intr. 

(aux, fein) to stand up ; to rise 
auf Ifmi^ett tr, to seek out 
ber 9[ttf'tYag (*e) commission, er- 

rand, task 


auf Itragen (ä, u, a) tr, to commis- 

^sion ; to set (as a task) 
ber ^f tritt (-e) scene 
anflmadken intr. {aux. fein) to 

awake, wake up 
anV\t»aiSi\tn {&, u, a) intr. {aux, 

fein) to grow up 
ber ^itf'ttiattb (gen, -eä) expense, 

expenditure 
«ifittiegett (0, o) tr. to outweigh ; 

to pay the weight of 
oitf'laie^ett (8og, gebogen) tr. to 

drawup, raise ; to open (asluice 

gate) 
ber 9[itf '^ng (""e) act (of a play) 
baä 3ltt'ge (gen. -S, pl, -n) eye 
ber 9ltt'gettMiff (-e) moment 
attgettHliffiS' adv. instantly, f orth- 

with 
bie 9[tt'gettliratt(tt)e (-n) eyebrow 
Olti^ prep. (dat.) out of, from, of, 

because of , f or ; adv. and sep, 

pref, out, over, at an end 
aniS'lbeitgen inir, (aux, fein) to 

eyade, tum aside (from, dat.) 
m^^hxtttn (bat, gebeten) tr. tobeg 

f or, ask f or 
ber ^ttd'fittitb (^e) model ; paragon 
ber ^n^^htnd ('e) expression, 

phrase 
attiS'lbrülfeit r^. to express one's 

seif ; to speak, teil 
otti^'lertefett (ie, a, e) tr. to choose, 

select; auäerlefen part. ajdj, 

choice 
Olti^'l^rttlStlett tr, to choose, select; 

au3ern>ö§Ite3^ol! chosenpeople 
ottiS'lfaOen (fällt, fiel, gefallen) intr. 

(aux, fein) to fall out; to tum 

out, result 
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mtiS'lftttbeii (a, u) tr. to find out, 

dißcover 
an^^^tittU tr. to execute, carry 

out 
an9%atttm tr, to find out sur- 

reptitioufily 
attiS'gettommetipart. adj. andprep, 

(acc,) with the exception of , ex- 

cept, saye 
mtiS'l^altett (&, it, a) tr. and ivlr, 

to hold out, endure, stand 
aiti$'|l|B||(ett <r. to hollow out (see 

note on l, 1446) 
mtö'l^jlrett tr. to hear out, hear to 

the end 
auiS'lhameit tr, to expose f or sale ; 

to display 
mtd'lliefem tr, to hand over, de- 

liver up 
mtö'lmail^eit tr, to decide, deter- 

mine 
Otti^nmer gellt <r. tomakelean; to 

wear out 
auiS'lt^affett tr, to unpack 
attiS'lrebett r^, to excuse one^s 

seif ; to have one's say out 
attiS'lireiteit (ritt, geritten) tr, and 

irdr, {avx, fein) to ride out 
«ti^'lflitlagett (ä, u, a) tr, to ref use ; 

intr, to result, turn out 
üU^^tn adv.outside,without; nad^ 

~ outwards 
ait'^er prep, (dat.) out of ; aside 

f rom, besides, except 
fttt'^em tr. to utter, express ; r^. 

to express one's seif, make it- 

self manifest 
fttt'terft adv, extremely 
bie ^u^^^ü^t (-en) prospect, view 
(tltiS'lft^i^V^tt tr, to track out, trace 


mid*\ftaHtn tr. to provide; to 

endow 
aili^'lfttfl^eit tr, to select, choose 
aitö'lftbeit tr, to exercise, practica 
bie ^nS^Wafii (-en) choice, selec- 

tion 
mtö'lweifl^eit (i, i) intr, (aux.fettt) 

{w, dat.) to tum aside ; to give 

place to ; to evade 
WH^^mintn tr, to weep, weep out, 

relieve by tears 
oitiS'lttierfeit (i, a, o) tr. to throw 

out ; to place to one's account 
anS^l^tfittn tr, to consume; to 

impoverish 
Olti^'ISetdftttett tr, to mark out; to 

distinguish 

Sa'b)|(oit Babylon 

ba^'ttClt tr. to make a i>athway, 

prepare the way 
balb adv, soon, almost ; ~ . . . ea 

now . . . now 
ber fßaVUn (-) bündle, bale 
baS Sanb (-e) tie, bond 
bttng(e) (comp, ^er, sup, -^l ar '^) 

adj, af raid, anxious 
ber f&anVtxt (-e) bastard 
bar adj- bare,naked; pure; ready 

(of money) 
ber Sät (-en) bear 
bar'fu^ ady, barefoot, unshod 
bfe S3ar'f4aft ready money 
ber »ap'atb (-e) bastard 
bmt'ett tr, to build 
ber Sanier (-n) pawn (in chess) 
ber Sttttm (""e) tree 
bebSfl^'tig adj. circumspect, pru- 

dent 

bebott'ent tr, to plty 
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bie JBebeif llltg (-cn) escort, convoy 
bebeitf'eit (bebad^te, bebad^t) tr. to 

consider, reflect on ; r^. to de- 

liberate 
bebeitf'lifl^ acf;'' critical, serious; 

suspicious 
beben 'teil tr. to inform ; to mean 
bebie'tteit tr. to serve ; r^. (to. gea,) 

to make use of 
bebfinfen tr, impers, to seem ; mid^ 

bebünft it seems to me 
bebilr'feit (bebarf, beburfte, be^ 

burft) intr, (w, gen,) and tr, to 

need, have need of ; to be in 

want of 
bebftrf'tig adj* in need (of, gen.) 
befaCle» (befäSt, befiel, befaEen) 

tr, and impers, to befall, Lap- 
pen ; to attack, seize 
befe^'le» (ie, a, o) tr, (w, dai, of 

person) to command, order 
befeft'igeil tr, to f ortif y, strengthen 
bejtn'ben (a, u) tr, to find, con- 

sider ; r^, to be 
Ibefliffen part. adj, assiduous, in- 

tent (upon, gen.) 
befta'gen tr, to interrogate, ques- 

tion 
beftent'ben tr, avd impers, to ap- 

pear stränge, surprige 
befieg'lteit intr, (aux, fein)(to. dat,) 

to meet ; to befall, happen 
begie'dg adj, eager 
begin'lieil (a, o) tr, and intr, to be- 

gin, commence 
beglei'teil tr, to accompany 
begna'beil tr, to pardon ; to f avor 
begna'bigeii tr, to pardon 
begllft'geit rqß, to content one's 

seif, be satisfled 


begra'ben (ä, u, a) tr, to bury 

begrei'feit (begriff, begriffen) tr. to 
comprehend, understand; to 
include; begriffen fein to be 
engaged in, be about a thing (in 
or auf w, dat,) 

begreif Ufi^ a4j. comprehensible; 
einem etroad «« mad^en to make 
one anderstand something 

ber SSegriff' (-e) conception, Idea, 
notion ; im ~ fein to be on the 
point of 

begfttt'fHgen tr, to f avor 

be^aCten (ä, ie, a) tr, to keep, re- 
tain ; red^t «^ to maintain one's 
point 

be^Olt'belll tr, to handle, treat 

be^an^'teit tr, to assert ; to main- 
tain ; r^. to prove one's seif 

be^ft'ten tr, to guard, defend; 
©Ott behüte God forbid 

be^ttt'fam adj, prudent, cautious 

bei prep, {dat.), adv,, andsep, pref, 
by, near, at the side of, at, 
with, at the house of , among, 
in, in the case of , within ; about, 
nearly 

bie SSeif^'te (-n) confession 

bei'be adj, pl, both, the two ; bei« 
bed both 

ber Sei'faQ {gen, -8) approval, 
applause 

bei'lfaQeit (fällt, fiel, gefallen) inl/r. 
{aux, fein) {w, dat.) to occur to 
one 

beilfer' adv, beside, besides, more- 
over 

bei'lfommeit (!am, gefommen) inir, 

{aux. fein) to get at, reach 
beillllll'(e) adv, almost, well-nigh 
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bad 8ei'f)KeI (~e) precedent, ez- 

ample 
liei'lftPHitfleit (a, u) intr. {aux, fein) 

{w. dat.) to hasten to one^s aid ; 

tO SUCCOT 

ieisei'teit adv, betimes, before it 

is too late 
Hefaitltt' part. ado, known 
bie Sefatmt'ffliaft (-en) acquaint- 

ance 
befe^'reit tr, to convert 
befeit'tteit (belannte, belannt) tr, 

to conf ess, admit 
beflem'meit (p. pari, oflen beüotn« 

men) tr, to oppress, depress; 

to make uneasy 
iefom'meit (betam, betomnten) tr, 

to get, obtain 
befüm'meft part, adj, solicitous, 

anxious 
bela'ben (ä, u, a) tr, to load 
beltttt'f li^eit tr, to play the spy on, 

listen to 
fiele 'gen tr, to show proof of, 

verify 
bele^'ren tr, to instruct; fid^ <N» 

(af{en to take advice, listen to 

reason 
belei'bigen tr, to o^end, Insult 
belie'beit tr, to llke, choose ; irUr/ 

and impera, (w, dat.) to please 
beliebt' part, adj, populär, be- 

loved 
belo^'ttett tr, to reward, recom- 

pense 
bemSii^'tigeit r^. iyo, gen,) to seize, 

take possession of 
bemer'feit tr, to observe, perceive 
bemft'^ett tr, to trouble; r^. to 

take trouble ; to strive 


beneli'mett (benimmt, benal^m, be« 

nommen) tr, to take away (f rom, 

dai,)\ r^. to behave, act 
benei'ben tr, (to. dat, cfperson) to 

envy 
beob'aii^teit tr, to observe ; to watch 
beifttem' ocl/. convenient, com- 

fortable 
berStt'iltern tr, to smoke 
bere'beit tr. topersuade, convince 
bereit' adj, ready, prepared 
berei'ten tr, to prepare 
bereitiS' adv, already 
bereit'eit tr, to repent, regret 
ber Serg (-e) mountain 
ber'geu (i^a/O) tr, to hide, conceal 
berid^'ten tr, to inform, report 
betili^'tigeit tr, to set right,arrange 
ber fStxnf (-e) calling, vocation 
beffl^ft'meit tr, to shame, make 

ashamed 
befli^ei'ben adj, modest; aometimes 

in the older senae discreet, pra- 

dent, wise 
bie S3ef dkei'beiilfeU modesty ; dis- 

cretion 

beffl^lett'itigeii tr, to hasten, ex- 
pedite 

befii^ö'tteti or befil^B'itigeit tr, to 

palliate, extenuate 
bef li^rei'ben (ie, ie) tr, to describe 
beflJ^ttia^'eit tr, to persuade, talk 

over 
befli^ttiB'reit (o, o) tr, to swear to ; 

to entreat, implore, adjure 
befe'^eit (ie, a,.e) tr, to inspect, 

examine ; r^. to view ; to visit ; 

to look about {aee note on l, 6it) 
bef e^'eit tr, to set, cover ; to oo- 

cupy ; to fill 
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(efilt'veit (a, o) r^. {w, gm, or auf 

and acc») to recoUect, remem- 

ber, call to mind ; to reflect 
ieft^'eit (befa^, befef(en) ir, to pos- 

sess 
bcr S^efMl'ev (-) proprietoi, owner 
Beforbett tr, to pay ; to hire 
befott'bev ocl;. special, individual, 

particular 
befQlt'beriS adv. especially 
(tfmr'geit irdr, to be apprehensive, 

be anzioos 
befofg'Uii^ Guf;. amdous 
bef fe? (comp, o/gut) ocl;. and odv. 

better 
bef'fent tr. to improve upon; to 

amend 
beft (sup. o/gut) a({/. best ; baS Sefte 

weif are, good ; ^um Seften f or 

the benefit* or advantage ; jum 

beften l^aben to make a fool of 
ber Seftattb' ('e) balance, re- 

mainder 
.beftSlt'big cudj. continual, constant 
befteil^'eil (i, a, o) tr, to bribe, 

comipt 
liefite'^ett (beflanb, befianben) iiAr. 

to exist ; to endure ; to stand 

a test; to insist (upon, auf to. 

dat.) ; to consist (in, in) 
beftel'leit tr. to order ; to dispose ; 

to deliver 
üefHm'meit tr. to decide; to fix, 

appoint 
befütei'ten (befttitt, befttitten) tr, 

to contest, com1;>at; to pay for, 

defray 
beflt'll^eil tr, to Visit 
(ctftst'ben tr, to stun, stupefy, 

deafen ; to bewilder; to silence 


be'teit irdr, to pray 
beten'em tr, to assert, protest, 
swear 

betrail^'teit tr, to look at, regard; 

to consider 
bad Setra'geit behavior, conduct 
betreffen (betrifft, betraf, betrof^ 

fett) tr, to concem, affect; to 

befall 

betrei'beti (ie, ie) tr, to urge on ; to 

manage 
betreuten (betritt, betrat, betreten) 

tr, to enter, enter upon ; betre^ 

ten pari, adj, confused, embar- 

rassed 

betrie'gen or betril'gett(8eenot6on 

l, 1098) (o, o) tr, to cheat ; to de- 
ceive; r^. to be mistaken 
(about, in) 

ber »etrie'ger or »etrfi'ger (-) 

deceiver, impostor 
betroffen pari, adj, strack with 

surprise, taken aback 
httHtlatm adj, destitute 
ttVttln intr. to beg 
ber SSett'Ier (-) beggar 
bic fStn^tt booty 
ber S3ettUe( (-) purse, moneybag 
benSI'fent tr, to people, populate 
berSSewe'gttngiSgmnb (*e)motive, 

reason 
bemnn'bern tr, to admire, wonder 

at 

bte SSemnn'bemng admiration, 

wonder 

htt»ti%t^ adj, known, conscious; 
ftd^ ~ fein (to. gen,) to be con- 
scious of 

bad S3enitt^'fettt consciousness 

bean^'len tr. to pay 
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htiüu^httn tr. to bewitch, f ascinate 
lieieif^'tteit tr. to designate; to 

denote ; to express 
iejei'gett tr, to manifest 
htitVfitn tr. to accuse (of , gen.) 
(eaie'^ett (bcjog, bcjogen) tr. to 

string (a stringed instrument) 
Mf 'ber o4i. upright, honorable 
ber f&Whttmann ('et) manof in- 

tegrity, worthy man, honest 

man 
bie'tett (o, o) tr. to offer 
baä Silb (-er) picture, Image 
bil'beit tr.to form, make, fashion ; 

to cultivate, train, discipline 
biriig a(^'.rea8onable,fair; cheap 
bist'beit (a, u) tr. to bind; to re- 

strain 
btö prep. (occ), adv., aitdcovj. tili, 

until ; to, as f ar as ; ~ an (to. 

acc.) or ~ ju up to ; «V baj until 
bie öit'te (-n) requegt, petition, 

entreaty 
bU'tett (5at/ gebeten) tr. to ask, 

beg (f or, um) 
Witt aclj. bitter 
blanf o^'. bright, polished ; naked 
baS ölatt (*er) leaf (of a plant, 

book, etc.), Sheet 
blftt'tern intr. to tum the leaves; 

in einem Sud^e «» to tum the 

leaves of a book 
blei'ben (ie, ie) intr. (avx. fein) to 

remain, stay, tarry; etmaS ~ 

laffen to f orbear or omit doing 

a thing 
ber ©Ulf (-e) look, glance, sight; 

view 
bUct'en intr. to glance, look; «»(af« 

fen to Show 


bliltb aäi. blind 
bUttb'IingiS ado. blindly 
ber ä3(o«f ('e) block 
0(d'be cuij. weak-sighted, pur- 
blind; stupid 
ibf ct/äj. bare, mere ; adv. merely, 

only, simply 
blft'^eit intr. to bloom, flourish 
bie Sbt'me (-n) flower 
bag Splitt (gen. -eS) blood ; race 
bie S3(ltt'begier bloodthirstiness 
bltt'tett iiär. to bleed 
bltt'tig adj. bloody 
ber So'ben (') ground, soll 
bor'gett tr. to borrow ; to lend 
bBf (e) aäj. bad, evil, wicked, angry 
ber S3JI'fe)mii^t (-er) scoundrel, 

miscreant 
ber öo'te (-n) messenger 
bag S3il'tenbrilt f ee (for the bearer 

of good news) 
bie S3ot'fli^aft (-en) message 
bad Sranb'mal scar or mark (f rom 

buming) 
(vait'fl^eit tr. (w. gen. oracc.)touse, 

makeuseof; towant; toneed; 

irdr. impers. wad braucht 'd (w. 

gen.) what need is there of 
brait'feit intr. to storm, bluster, 

rage; braufenb part. adj. im- 

petupus 
ba8 Sfattt'fleib wedding dress 
ber S3raitt'fflia4 dowry 
brab odj. excellent, fine, worthy, 

brave ; ir^JLeij. bravo ! 
breili'eit (i, a, o) tr. to break ; intr. 

and r^. to break; to grow dim 
breit'nett (brannte, gebrannt) tr. 

and intr. to bum 
bad fßxttt (-er) board ; counter 
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bad JBreHier' (pronounce o Wce 

English v) (-e) breviary, prayer 

book 
bcr »tief (-e) letter 
baS »vief fl^eit (-) note, letter 
(rutg'en (bvad^te, ^ebvad^t) tr, to 

bring; to take; to carry; to 

bring in ; einen um etmaö ~ to 

cause one to lose something 
ber »ni'ber O brother 
ba8 »dt'benl^eit (-) little brother, 

dear brother 
bie JBnift ('e) breast 
%ft iTitey;;. shl hushi 
baä fßWhtnftSiä (-e) shamefnl ac- 

tion, yillainy 
bad »»4 (""er) book 
bad Sü'd^elfteit (-) little book 
bieS3itf4'ge(e|frfamfeU bookleam- 

ing 
ber JBitg (*e) bend, bow ; curve 
ber SnIi'Ief (-) lover, paramour 
bet fßnnh ('e) tie, bond ; covenant 
lillltt a4}. gay-colored, bright; 

mixed 
bie Sttrg (-en) fortress, strong- 

hold 
üür'gen tr, and ivtr. to guarantee, 

vouch f or 
Ibftr'gerlif^ adj. civil 
ber Sit'feit (-) breast, bosom 
bie Sit't^ penalty; penance 

ber QifiataVitt {pl Sl^atfldte^re) 

character 
bet (Sttift (-en) Christian 
bie (E^tift'ettbame (-n) Christian 

lady 
bie Qifftift'tnhhneit (-n) Christian 

girl, Christian wench 


bie (E^tift'eneltetit pl Christian 

parents 
bie G^tift'eit^eU Christendom 
bad a^tift'enfittb (-et) Christian 

child 

bet (S^tifit'ettmeitfli^ (-en) Chris- 
tian 

bet dtitifi^tnuamtin) {gen, -nd, 
pl, -n) Christian name 

bet (S^tift'ettfPilget (-) Christian 
pilgrim 

bet dfixiptvttmptl (-) Christian 
temple 

bad a^tifl'etttjld^tetiteit littie 
Christian daughter or girl 

baä e^tifl'etrtttm Christianity 

bie dtitxftnn (-nen) Christian 
(woman) 

ältiftnaSi aäj, Christian 

(E^tift'lti^ (gm, -t; dat, -o; oßc, 
-um ; voc, -e) Christ 

ba adv, there, here ; then, there- 
upon ; in that case, then ; covj, 
when, while ; since, as 
babtttll^' adv, thereby, by it, 

through that 
bafüt' odr.'for that, for it, for 
them; on behalf of it; in re- 
tum for, or instead of , it 
ba^itt'tet odv. behind that or it 
ba'matö adv. then, at that time 
bamit' odv. therewith, with it 
(that, them) ; coinj, in order that, 
that, so that 
bftm'^feit tr. to suppress, quell 
bet ^att! (gen, -eS) thanks, grati- 

tude ; ©Ott fei ~ thank GodI 
bie ^aitf bavfeit gratitude 
bmtf'eit ivtr, (w, dat.) to thank 
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botltt ddv, then, thereupon, in that 

case (see note to L Sl) 
buran' or brau adv, thereat, there- 

in, thereby, at that (it, them) 
barattf or braitf adv, thereupon, 

thereon, upon that (it, them); 

afterwards 
barattd' or braitiS odv, out of it, 

f rom it 
b(a)reitt'|ffl4(a8eit (ä, u, a) intr. to 

strike at random or vigorously 
bantUfl^' ddv, after that, after- 
wards; according to that; er 

fie^t ~ aud he looks like it 
barob' or brivb odv. on account of 

it (that, them) ; in regard to it 

(that, them) 
bar'lftellett tr. to represent 
barü'ber orbrü'ber odv. over it, be- 

yond it ; about it, conceming it ; 

in the meantime ; in the process 
bantnt' or bntnt adv, about it, f or 

it ; theref ore, on account of it, 

on that account 
Baratt' Darum {see map) 
bonttt'tCT odv, under that (it, 

them); there; among them 
bafelbft' odv, there, in that very 

place 
baS covj. that, so that, in order that 
ba'lfiteliett (ftanb, geftanbcn) intr, 

to stand there 
bic 2)at'tel (-n) date (fruit) 
babott' odv. andsep.pref, thereof, 

of it ; respecting it (that, them) ; 

away 
banott'lmaii^eit r^. to make off, 

run away 
babim'|f)preit0ett intr, (aux, fein) 

to set off, ride off at füll speed 


bami'ber odv, against it (that, 

them) ; to the oontrary 
bojtt' odv. thereto, to it, for it 

(that, them) 
bajtinfft'Ctt odv, between or 

amongst them ; in the midst of 

it (that, them) 

baattiifft'eitlaie^eit (sog, gejogen) 

tr. to interpose 
bct ^efterbar' treasurer 
belft'ttett tr. to Stretch, ästend; 

r^. to expand 
bei« (-, -e,-) po8s. adj, thy, thine, 

your, yours ; (-er, -e, -eg, ani 

ber, bie, baS -e) poss. pron. 

thine, yours 
beitteiSglei'd^eii indecl. odQ. and 

pron. such as thou, of thy kind ; 

like thee or you 
ber ^e(! frock, cloak 
bemittt'geaflitet covj. notwith- 

standing, nevertheless 
be'mfttig adj, humble 
beitf'ett (badete, gebadet) tr. and 

intr. to think (of, an w, acc.; 

about, conceming, ilber to. acc); 

ein JDenfenbcr athoughtful per- 

son; ftd^ (dai,) ~ to fancy, 

imagine; mid^ benü {w, gen,) 

I recall 
ber Genfer (-) thinker 
bettn conj. for ; adv. then, there- 

fore (see note on l, 21) 
beit'ltofl^ adv, notwithstanding, 

nevertheless 
be? (bie, baä) d^. art, the; dem, 

adj. and pron. this, that, this one, 

that one (empTuUic), he, she, 

they,etc.; reZ.jpron. who^which, 

that 
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Icfglei'dieit indecl a4i, the like, such 
beYffPbe (biefeli^e, badfeli^e) a4i* 

a/nd pron. the same 
ber^e¥'lliifd|(-e) dervish {aeenote 

on l, 370) 
ht^g^UV^n indecl, adj. similar, 

such like ; adv, in like manner, 

likewise 
bei^'M^f it (u2v. and conj. on that 

account, f or that reason 
beit^t See bünien 
bent'li^ ac(;. clear, disünct 
bentfc^ adj' German 
^entf^'Ittttb Germany 
btdlt adi» dense, close 
hiäfttn tr. and wir. to inyent, 

imagine ; to oompose 
hiä adj, f at, stout 
bie'neit irdr, (w, daJt,) to serve 
bcr ^ie'nf r (-) servant 
ber ^if nft (-c) service ; id^ bin ju 

c^n (U. 1436^1436) I am at your 

Service 
bie^teitfl'ffYtigffU complaisance; 

servility 
He'fev (biefe, biefed or bied) dem. 

ac(/. and pron, this, this one; 

that, that one ; the latter 
bie'fertllf0flt adv. and conj, for 

this reason, theref ore 
ber^iltar'H) dinar (agoldcoin) 
bo8 ^iltg (-«) thing 
bie ^ij)§f 'ff (-tt) diocese 
bie ®to fairy, spirit; „SHt) fowcl 

als ^e'' wrote Lessing in a let- 

ter to his brother Karl, April, 

1779. See also note on l, S669 
bod| adv. and conj, yet, still, ney- 

ertheless, af ter all, bat ; yes it is, 

sorely, yes 


ber ^oId| (-e) dagger 

bo)l')lf (it tr, to double 

bo)l')lfIt adj, double 

bort ado. there, yonder 

broit See baran 

brftll0'flt tr. to oppress, press 

upon ; r^. to f orce one's way, 

press, crowd 
brottf See barauf 
braitiS see baraud 
brei num. three 
bre i'fad^ adj, triple, threefold 
brd'ntal adv. three times 
breitt'lfftlagfn see baretnfd^Iagen 
breifi adj. bold, confident; brazen 
briltg'eit (a, u) tn^r. (aua;. fein) to 

press; to f orce one's way, pen- 

etrate; tr, to compel, force 
brht0'Ud| adj, urgent, pressing 
ber brit'te ord, num, third 
brob see barob 
bro'lieit tr, and inir. {w. dal. qf 

person) to threaten 
brof'febt tr, to throttle, strangle 
brfi'ber see barüber 
ber ^ntff (-e) pressure; Impulse; 

weight 
brfiffeit tr, to press; to oppress; 

ft4 <^ in to enter 
bntm see barum 
blt pers. pron. thou, you 
ber ^itft (*e) scent, f ragrance 
buFbeit tr. to endure, suffer, tol- 

erate 
bnntnt adj. stupid, f oolish 
bftltf'eit impers. {w. dat. ora^ic.) to 

seefh ; r^. to imagine or f ancy 

onä's seif ; ed bilnft mid^, mid^ 

bünft, mid^ beud^t methinks {see 

note on l. 31fS) 
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bitrdi yf^' (acc), odv., s^. atiä 
inaep, pr^, through; by, by 
means of , because of ; through- 
out, during 

bttrc^aitd' adv. by all means, pos- 
itively 

Imr^'lbfitffit (badete, gebadet) tr. 
to think through ; to reflect on 

bitrf4f«i4(5it0'flit tr. to wind 

through • 
burft'lffttoeifett tr» and intr. to 

wander through, rove through 
bftr'feit (barf, burfte, geburft) 

modal aux. to be permltted, 

may, dare 

bie (S('(e (-n) ebb, ebb tide 
t'htn adj, even, leyel,flat, smooth ; 

adv, just 
bad ($'(f itHlb Image, ezact like- 

ness 
ebeitbaf elbft' adv. in or at the yery 

same place 
e'bettfaltö adv, likewise 
e'beitfo adv, just so, just as 
e'beitfobiel adv, just asmuch, just 

so much 
ec^ adj. genuine, real, pure, true 
f 'bei adj. noble 
t\^(t) conj, before, ere; adv, 

sooner; before; formerly 
e'^ebfltt adv. heretofore, before 

this time, f ormerly 
ber &fit^tmaffi (-e) husband, 

spouse 
e'lier (comp, of e^e) adv, sooner, 

rather 
bic (S^'rf (-n) honor ; credit 
f^'rett tr, to honor, hold in honor, 

respect 


bad (SVttntitlh (-er) state dreos, 
rohe of honor 

bie (Slir'liftfeU honesty 

el|r'liiü¥bi0 adj. venerable 

ei irUerj, ah I why ! oh I 

ber iSV^am (-e) son-in-law 

ber QH'fer zeal 

ei'ferftifi^tig adj. jealous, enyious 

ei'0eit adj, own ; special, p«culiar 

et'geitltft^ig adj. selfish 

ber C^i'gettfitttt caprice, stubbom- 

ness, obstinacy 
ei'gettt(id| adj. real, true, proper; 

adv. really 

ba8 (Si'geittitm (*er) property, 

possession 
eig'nett intr. (to. dat.) to belong 

to, be suitable to {see rvote (m 

l, 1566) 
ei'Iett irdr, {a/ux, frühen and fein) 

to hasten ; r^. to make haste 
ei'lig a4i, hasty 
eiti (-, -e, -) indrf, art. a, an; 

fo ~, foldj ~, ~ fold^er such a; 

toeid^ <x> what a ; toad für <» what 

sort of , what {uaed as an adj-) ; 

num, one ; mit «^ all at once, 

suddenly; (-er, -e, -eg) indrf, 

pron. one, a person, they 
ein adv, and sep, pref. in, into 
eittan'ber indecX, pron, one an- 

other, each other 
eitt'lbilbett tr. (w, dat. ofr^.pron.) 

to imagine, fancy; to think, 

believe 
eitt'lbringett (brad^te, gebrad^) tr, 

to bring in 
ber QHlt'btttff ('e) Impression 
einerlei' indecl. adj. of one sort; 

immaterial, all the same 
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eht'lemten «r. to reap 
em'lfttKeit (faßt, fiel, gefaßen) intr. 

{dux. fein) to fall in ; to chime in ; 

to Interrupt; to occur (to one^s 

mind) 
bie d^in'falt simplicity, single- 

mindednesB 
tiW^thVfttn pari, ouäj, inbom; 

native; home-bred 
etn'0ebeilf o/^- (lo. S^en.) mindful 

of ; einer ©adje «> fein to remem- 

ber a thing 
ein'llpflnett <r. to wrap up 
ei'nig ac{;. and adv, at one, united, 

agreed ; pron, some, any, a f ew 

eitt'l'affiereit tr. to collect 
eht'lfontiiteu (tarn, ge!omnten) wir, 

{auz, fein) to come in ; einem ~ 

to get into one's head, come 

over one 
eitt'lfoltftit intr. to tum back; to 

reform 
eilt'llcilftteit irär, to be clear, be 

evident ; to satlsfy (w, doA,) 
eitt'ntnl odv. once, one time ; auf 

~ all at once; ein für aSemal 

once f or all ; einmal' even, just 
eitt'|)l(a]lbeni tr. to inculcate into ; 

to chatter into 
bie Sitt'finitlett solitude, loneli- 

ness 
bie @iit'fid|t (-en) insight ; intel- 

ligence; conviction 
bie @iitfiebelei' (-en) hermitage 
eittft odv.once, f ormerly,sometime 
ein'lfHlltmett Mr. to be in accord 

or harmony ; to agree ; to join in 

eiit'lftteidieit (i, i) tr. to put into, 

pocket ; to tie up (as in bags) 
eiit'ltreiBeit (ie, ie) tr. to collect 


ein'ltveteit (tritt, trat, getreten) 

iidr, (auz. fein) to enter 
ein'|tierjle||eit (Derftanb, Derftan« 
. ben) refi, to agree 
eill'§ellt a/äi» Single, individual; 

isolated 
eitt'laietett (sog, gejogen) tr. to 

draw in ; to reduce (expenses) 
ein'jtg ac{/. only, Single, alone, sole 
bad ^\^ (gen. -ed) ice 
baS (St'f en (-) iron ; sword , 
ei'tel a4j^ vain, empty 
bie d^i'telfett vanity 
ber &M (-) disgust, aversion 
e'febt irUr. to disgust, sicken 
e'lenb adj. miserable, wretched 
baS (S'lenb misery, want 
bie (SVtttn pl parents 
ber (S'mir (-e) emir, a chief tain or 

Commander in the Moham- 

medan East 
ber (&mpfanti^ (*e) reception, re- 
ceipt ; in ~ nel^men to receive 
em^ifang'en (ä, i, a) tr. to receive 
ber Cgm^ifäitg'er (-) receiver 
em^ifilt'bett (a, u) tr. to f eel, ex- 

perience 
em^lfittb'Iifit a^j- sensitive ; griev- 

ous 
ent^iorntvagett (ä, u, a) tr. to bear 

aloft 
ent'fig c^dj. Industrious; active 
baä ^b(e) (gen. -c8, pl. -en) end, 

conclusion 
eitb'K^ adj. final ; adv. finally, at 

last 
ber @ng'el (-) angel 
bie Chtg'elf^toftrmeiritt one who 

believes she sees angels (see 

ntyte on 1. 166) 
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entif V^tt tr. to do without, di£h 

pense with 
tnXbWttn (o, o) tr. to bid, com- 

mand, enjoin ; to present, offer 
entl^lB'lftt tr, to bare, ancover 
tvtXbxtiftVL (i, a, o) r^. to for- 

bear ; to abstain f rom 
f tttbecf'eit tr, to discover, find out 
bie Chttbf ff'ttitg (-en) discovery, 

disclosure 
f ittfat'reit (ä, u, a) inir. {aux. fctn) 

(w, dat.) to escape 
etttfer'ltfit tr. to remove; to dis- 

miss ; r^. to withdraw 
etttfetttt' part. oßj, far off, remote 
bie @ittfe¥'ttittt0 (-en) distance; 

Separation 
etttf ef 'f eilt tr, to uncbain ; to re- 

lease f rom bonds 
etttflie'tett (o, o) irAr. {aux. fein) 

to fiee, escape (from, dat.) 
(ntge'gett prep. (d(U,)foüamngit8 

noun^ and sep, pref, towards, 

to meet, against 
eittge^gettlfontntett (fatn, gefönt:: 

men) ivlr. (aux. fein) (to. dai.) to 

make the first advances, antici- 

pate one^s wishes 
etttge'geit|reUett(ntt,geritten)tner. 

(atix. fein) (lo. djoX.) to ride to 

meet 
etttge'geitlfejett (ie, o, e) irdr. {yi, 

djcA.) to look forward to; to 

await 

etttge'genlfe^ett tr. to oppose 
etttgel'teit (i, a, o) tr. to pay for; 
einen etwaä ~ Iaf[en to make 
one suffer w pay for a thing 
etttlparten (ä, ie, a) tr, to hold, 
contain 


en^bnii'nteit (entfant; enifommen) 

inir, (axii. fein) to escape (from, 

dat.) 
etttfrftfteit tr, to debiUtate; to 

exhaust 
entlaf'feit {eoilli^f entließ, entlaf« 

f en) tr. to let go, dismiss ; to ab- 

solve ; to set free 
' eittdm'feit (öu, ie, au) intr. (am. 

fein) to run away; to escape 

(from, djoJb.) 
entloff'eit tr. (to. dat, ofperson) to 

draw from, elicit 
etttrSt'feltt tr, to nnriddle; to 

guess 
entret'fien (entriß, enttiffen) tr. to 

tear away, snatch away (from, 

dat.) 
etttff^et'ben (ie, ie) tr, and intr, to 

decide 
etttff^ie'leit (entfd^o^, entf^offen) 

intr. {aux, fein) to grow, sprout 

forth 
etttfdiUe'leit (entfd^Io^, entfd^lof^ 

fen) tr, to unlock, disclose; r^. 

determine, decide 
ber d^tttf d|lnt' (f[e) resolve, reso- 

lution; decree 
etttfc^nFbigeit tr. to excuse 
tntipttä^^tn {x, a, o) intr. {w, dat.) 

to correspond to; to be ade- 

quate to 
eitttoe'ber cor^» either 
tnttoUVntn tr. to disaccustom, 

wean ; r^. (to. dat.) leave off 
ber @ithintrf' (^e) sketch, design; 

project 

entgie'liett (en^og, entzogen) r^. 
{dat.) to withdraw from, desert, 
forsake 
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fttt§fttf'ett tr. to enchant, enrap- 

ture, charm ; bad (Sntßden rap- 

tore, ecstasy, delight 
bie CM^ftff 'it]t0 (-en) raptore, ec- 
stasy 
er pers, pron. he, it 
erftttg'itfit aee ereignen 
etiar'mett r^. (to. gen. or w. übet 

and oux.) to pity, show mercy to 
bad (&t'ht {gea, -d) heritage, in- 

heiitance 
erbie'ten (o, o) r^. to offer; to 

Yolunteer ; bad Erbieten offer 
erbit'tett (erbat, erbeten) tr. to beg, 

request, ask f or 
erbU'tent tr. to incense; to em- 

bitter 
erblaf feit tntr. (avx. fein) to grow 

pale 
erbliif fit tr. to catch sight of, 

perceive 
bie d^'be (-n) earth, ground 
erbenf eit (erbaute, erbad^t) tr. to 

invent ; to imagine 

ber (Srb'ftofi clod 

erburben tr, to endure, put up 

with 
ereig'tten or erftng'neit r^. to hap- 

pen, come to pass, occur 
bcr CSrewU' (-en) hermit 
erfalp'ren (ä, u, a) tr. to leani, 

experience ; to undergo 
erflit'beit (a, u) tr. to find out ; to 

invent 
effor'bem tr, to require, demand, 

render necessary 
effor'fd^eit tr, to inyestigate, ex- 

plore ; to discover 
fYfrett'ett tr» to rejoice, delight 
erfftl'Iett tr. to fulfill, reallze 


bie (Srfftl'tttltg fulfillment, accom- 
plishment; in ~ gelten to be 
fulfilled 

erge'ben part. adj, devoted; hum- 
ble 

bie Chrge'benlieU devotion, fidel- 
ity 

ergte'big aäj. productive 

ergte'leit (ergo^, ergof[en) tr, to 
pour f orth ; r^. to overflow 

bie dhrgie'jlitltg (-en) effnsion, over- 
flow 

ergrei'feit (ergriff, ergriffen) tr, to 

seize, apprehend 
ergriltt'ben tr, to investigate; to 

get to the bottom of ; to sound 
erwarten (ä, ie, a) tr. to keep ; to 

maintain ; to preserve ; to get, 

receive 
er^e'ben (o or u, o) tr, to llf t, ralse, 

exalt, praise; r^. to rise, be 

raised 
erliel'lett irdr, to become dear or 

evident 
erlpd'reit tr, to hear; to grant 
erilt'ttent tr, to remind (of , an w, 

acc,) ; r^. (to.^en.) toremember 
erfau'feit tr, to buy, purchase 
erfen'iteit (erfannte, erfannt) tr, to 

recognize, acknowledge, per- 
ceive 
bie (Srfettttt'Iidifeit gratitude 
erflft'ren tr, to declare; to ex- 

plain; r^. to explain one^s 

seif; to declare one^s seif 
erftttt'beit tr, to gain information 

about ; to explore ; rffi, to make 

inquiry (about, nadj) 
etlwt'bigett r^. to inquire (aböut, 

nad^) 
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erlaf fftt (erlöst, erlief; erlaffen) tr, 

to let go, dispense with; (w, 

dat, ofperson avd acc. cfthing) 

to let off f rom 
erlait'l^flt tr, to allow, permit 
erlf 'l^ett tr. to live to see ; to ez- 

perience 
erUif^'tetit tr. to ease, lighten ; to 

relieve 
erlie'gett (o, c) intr. {aux. fein) {w. 

dat.) to succumb to 
erb'geit pari. nöy. false 
erntoit'lteit r^. to take courage 
erntff'feit (ermißt, ertna^,evmef[en) 

^r. tomeasure; to judge, weigh, 

estimate 
fnnor'bf tt tr. to murder 
ermft'bett tr. to fatigue; wir. to 

grow weary 
bie (Srmitit'tenttig encouragement 
bev (Stttft (gen. -eS) seriousness; 

im ~ serioußly 
e?Bff'tteit tr. to open ; to disclose, 

reveal 
ttpiä^V adj. (w. au^andacc.) intent 

(on) ; passionately attached (to) 
bie C^tlfuiff' Uttg (-en) comf ort, re- 

freshment 
erra'tett (ä,te, a) tr. to guess, divine 
etre 'geit tr. to stir up, rouse 
endeten intr. (aux. feitt) to blush 
erfait'feit (erföuft, crfoff, crfoffen) 

intr. (aux. fein) to be drowned 
erff^af 'f eit (crf c^uf , erfdjaffen) tr. to 

produce, ereate 
eYff^al'lftt (o, o; also regulär) intr. 

(aux. fein) to resound, ring 
erfd|fi'ttftt (ie, ie) intr. (attx. fein) 

to appear, make one^s appear- 

ance 


erf f^recf 'et! tr. to terrif y, f righten ; 

intr. (erfdjridt, erfd^raf, et» 

fd^roden) to be frightened, be 

Startled 
erfe'liett (ie, a, e) tr. to perceive ; 

to avail one's seif of ; to choose 
effe^'ett tr. to repalr, make good 
erjl adj. flrst; jum erftenntal for 

the örst time; adv. not until, 

only, flrst 
evftau'tteit intr. (aux. fein) to be 

astonished ; bad @rftaunen 

astonishment 
tt^V^tn (ie, ie) tr. to 8cale,cliinb ; 

to escalade 
effKcf 'en tr. to stifle, smother ; to 

choke 
txttVlttt tr. to bestow, give; to 

impart 
ertra'gett (ä, u, a) tr. to bear, en- 

dure, tolerate 
ertrSg'Iifi^ adj. tolerable, endurable 
ertriitf en (a, u) intr. (aux. fein) 

to drown 
txtoad^fjtn (&, u, a)iriir. (aux. fein) 

to grow up 
enoft'gett (o, O) tr. to weigh, con- 

sider 
ttt0^^ntn tr. (w. gen.) to men- 

tion, make mention of 
evmoT'tett tr. to expect, look for, 

await ; intr. to wait 
tttOtVd^tn tr. to soften ; to move 

(the f eelings) 
etmei'f en (ie, ie) tr. to prove, show 
evtPeid'Kf^ adj. demonstrable 
ettoet'bett (i, a, o) tr. to acquire, 

obtain, gain 
enofttif ^t' part' o^' desired, ap- 
ropos 
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ttitkfl'ltn ir. to teil, relate 
Wjei'geit tr, to Show, render 
frstf'liett (crsog, erjogcn) tr, to 

bring up ; to train ; to educate 
tX^üt^ntn r^. to grow angry 
t§ pers, pron. it 
ef fett (iftt, a^, gcgeflen) tr. to eat; 

baä ©fjen f ood 
et'toa aäv, perhaps, perchance; 

nearly, about; forsooth, indeed 
et'maj^ indecl, pron, something; 

a4}' Bome ; adv. somewhat 
tn}tx, Qht'er (-, -e, -) poas, adj, 

your; (-er, -e, -eS, and ber, bie, 

baä -c) jjos«. pron. yours 
en'(e)¥edg(etf4fn indecZ. ocj;. and 

iwon. of your kind ; like you 

en'frtttiegen or ett'rettnegen adv, 

on your account 
ber C^tt'lll^tat the river Euphrates 
bcr ftt'dge, ^'rige poss, pron, 

yours 
€^ttro')Kt Europe 
ber ^ro^ia'e]: European 
e'mig adj. eternal ; adv, etemally, 

forever 
bie ^'migfeit etemity 
bag ^itm^tftX (-) example 

ber gfa'bett (*) thread 

f ä'tig cüäi, able, capable (of , gen.) 

fa^'ren (ä, u, o) wir, {avx. fein) 

to go, joumey, travel 
baggfaf tttttt {Latinpl, galta) fact 
ber ^aU ('e) fall ; case 
bie ^aVlt (Xi) trap, snare, pitf all 
fal'Iett (fäat, fiel, gefatten) intr. 

(aux, fein) to fall 
fa(f4 adj' false, untrue; treach- 

erouB 


bie gfarte (-n) f old ; wrinkle 

fang'en (ä, i, a) tr, to catch, cap- 
ture 

bie fJfat'Be (-n) color ; complexion 

fa'feltt iriir, to talk foolishly; to 
rave, wander 

faf'fett tr, to take hold of, seize, 
grasp ; to hold, contain ; to ap- 
prehend, comprehend ; inä 3luge 
~ to fix one's eye upon ; beim 
äßorte ~ to take (one) at his 
Word; r^. to collect or compose 
one's seif 

^ie Sfaf'fnng (-en) grasp; com- 
posure, self-command ; aud ber 
~ bringen to disconcert 

faft adv. almost 

foft'ett irdr, to fast; baS gaften 
fasting 

fattl a(^'. lazy, idle 

fatt'Iett intr, {avx, fein) to rot 

ber ^ffi (e) fault, f ailure 

feV^ett tr. to miss; intr. to fall, 
err; {w, dai, of peraon) to be 
wanting, lacking; wenn Iann*S 
an bem mir ~ {l. 991) when can 
I lack that? See also note on 
l. 1022 

ber fJfeV^er (-) fault, failing, de- 
fect; error 

fc^l'l8e^ett (ging, gegangen) iTdr, 
(aiix. fein) togoastray; tomiss 
one's way 

bie ^ei'er (-n) holiday, f estival 

f ei'etü^ adj. solemn ; eamest 

feitt adß. fine, nice, delicate; re- 
fined ; acute, quick ; adv, very ; 
<K> Diel a good deal 

fetttb adj, hostile 

ber gfeittb (-e) enemy, foe 
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baä gfelb (-er) field; ground; 

open Space 
bet Ofc^'Sttg (*e) campadgn, ex- 

pedition 
baä ^tn^^tt (-) Window 
ff nt(e) adj* cmd adv. f ar, f ar off ; 

distant ; t)on ~ af ar, at a dis- 

tance 
bie ijfer'ne (-n) distance ; f uture ; 

prospect 
fer'tter (comp, of fem) adv. more- 

over, f urtber 
fet'ttg odi' ready; finished; «o 

iDerben to manage without 
bie gfef'fel (-tt) fetter, chain 
fef 'feilt tr, to bind, shackle 
feft adj» fast, firm ; stable ; fixed 
feft'lfe^ett tr. to settle; to order 
fett adj. f at 

ber 8fe^'e(tt) (-n) shred, rag 
baS 8fett(e)r (-) fire 
bie fjfett'erfo^le (-n) livecoal; pl. 

coals of fire 
ba8 Sfie'üer (-) fever 
bet gfil§ H) feit, feit hat 
fll'Sig odj. stingy 
filt'beit (a, u) tr. to find ; r^. to be 

f ound, be, exist 
ber ^mtftt (-) finger 
fitt'fter adj. dark, gloomy, sad 
fifft'ett tr. and inir. to fish, fish 

for 
ber gfit'ti^ (-e) wing, pinion 
bie gflom'me (-n) flame 
ber gflecf (-c) or gfUff 'en (-) spot, 

blemish 
bo^ gfleif 4 (gen. -eS) flesh, meat 
ber gfleift (gen. -e8) diligence, in- 

dustry ; mit ~ intentionally 
f[f t'(i0 adj. assiduous, industrious 


fiie'liett (o, o) iatr. (aux. fein) to 

flee ; tr. to shun, avoid 
flie'lett (ftoj, gefloffen) intr. toflow 
jlB'lett tr. to float 
jlftft'teit r^. to flee, escape; tr. 

to rescue, save by fiight 
ber fJfliHi (*e) fiight; im ««e in 

haste 
ber Sflft'gel (-) wing 
bie gflur (-en) field(s), meadow(8) ; 

paved floor, entrance hall, Ves- 
tibüle ; in the Uxtter meaning aUo 

occasionaüy ber %Uxc (-e) 
ber gflitjl ("if e) river 
bie gfbtt (-en) fiood; torrent, 

stream ; high water, flood tide 
fj^'bemor f dr'bern (see nate on I.IO) 

tr. to f urther, advance, expedite 
biegf0Fge(-n) sequel, result, effect 
folgen inir. (<mt. fein) (w. dat.) 

to f oUow 
folg'ltft adv. and covj. conse- 

quently, theref ore, accordingly 
for'bem tr. to ask, demand; to 

sumn^on 
fdr'bent see föbem 
f dr'berfamft adv. first of all 
bie fjform (-en) form 
ber fjfot'ffi^er (-) searcher, inves- 

tigator 
fort adv. and aep.pr^. away, gone ; 

~ unb ~ continually 
fort^lfa^tett (ä, u, a) intr. to con- 

tinue, proceed 
fort^lfft^ren tr. to lead forth or 

away 
fort'lgelpett (ging, gegangen) intr. 

(avx. fein) to go on, continue 
fort'|ff4Ie)l)iett tr. to drag or carry 

away 
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f0rt'|tni0ett {&, u, a) tr, to bear 

away, carry away 
frä'gf It tr, to ask, inquire (about, 

as to, nad^ ; f or, um) 
ber ^xanVt (-n) Frank, European 

{see note on l. S34) 
bie gfrait (-en) woman, wif e 
frei ocy. free 
frfifrbitt0j9' odv. spontaneously, 

voluntarily 
bie fJfrei'gebidffU liberality, gen- 

erosity 
bie gfrei'^eit (-en) f reedom, liberty 
frei'lif^ odv. to be sure, indeed, 

certainly 
frei'mifltg adv, voluntarily, of 

one's own accord 
fremb ac(;. stränge, foreign, allen; 

fidj ~ fteßen to pretend igno- 

rance ; ein gtember a stranger 
bie gfren'be (-n) joy, delight 
frett'big cwö- joyful, joyous 
fren'eit tr. to give pleasure ; impers. 

and refi. . to rejolce, delight in 

{w. gen, or auf and occ.) 
ber gfrenub (-e) f riend 
bie gfrewt^biit (-nen) friend 
frettnb'(id| adj, friendly, Mnd; 

affable 
bie gfreitttb'f^aft (-en) friend- 

ship 
frettUb'fd^aftlift adj, friendly 
ber f)fre'be( (-) mlsdeed ] outrage ; 

sacrilege 
frif 4 ^' f resh, new ; adv, quickly, 

boldly 
\t9% adj, glad, joyous, happy 
frontnt {camp, *er, sup, ^ft) adj, 

pious, good, worthy ; adv. duti- 

fuUy 


jvow^mtn intr. (to. dat.) to adyance 

the interest of , proflt, benefit 
froft'tg adj, frosty, chlUy, cold 
bie ^rttd^t ('e) fruit ; result; eSect 
frftll adj» early ; premature 
ber gfitf^d (^e) f ox 
fftll'lett tr, and intr, to feel, have 

a sense of ; to be convinced of ; 

to be sensitive to 
fftlp'rett tr. to lead; to bring, 

take ; to model {l, 280) ; to carry 

on; to wield; to bear; eine 

@ad^e ~ to plead a cause 
fftriett tr. to fill 

ber8fiPtb(-eor*e) find, discovery 
ber fftttf te ord. num. öfth 
ber 3fttn!'e(n) (-n) spark 
für prep. (acc.) for; n)ad ~ ein 

what sort of , what a ; »» fic^ by 

itself , aside 
bie tjfttr^t fear, dread ; awe 
fürc^'ten tr. to fear, dread; r^. 

to be afraid (of , t)or w, dat.) 
ftttf^ffam adj» timid 
ber iJfftr'f^ira^ intercessor, advo- 

cate 
ber fjffttft (-en) prince 
fftrmatr' adv. indeed, forsooth 
ber gfttfi ('c) f oot 

bie^a'l^e (-n) gift; alms; offering 

bie m^M (-n) f ork 

ga^ adj» precipitate, hasty 

gaffen inir. to gape, stare 

bie (3aVit (-n) anger ; bile, gall 

ber ®aitg (^e) movement; prog- 

ress ; trip ; galt, pace, Step; way 
ber ®an'gei? the river Ganges 
gang adj. whole, entire; adv. en- 

tirely, whoUy, altogether 
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gat odv, (p^ore aöljeciivea and ad- 

verbs) very ;*{iDÜh a negative) at 

all ; quite, entlrely {but aee note 

on l 169) 
ber^ar'aitd finishingstroke; end; 

death ; einem ben ~ ma^en to 

kill one 
gat'fHg adj, horrid ; ugly, foul 
ber &avVntt (-) gardener 
bie ®j|'nttt0 ferment; agitation, 

emotion 
bie ^af'fe (-tt) street, alley 
®atfi Gath 
ber ^and^ (-e or 'e) goose, simple- 

ton 
®tt$'$a Gaza (aee map) 
0elia'reit (te, a, o) tr, to give birth 

to, bear ; geboren born 
ge'be« (i, a, e) tr. to give, grant ; ed 

gibt (gab) (to. acc,) there is (was) 
ber ®e'6er (-) giver 
baä &thtV (-e) prayer 
gebleuten (o^ o) tr. to command, bid 
bad Geblüt' blood ; temperament ; 

race 
gebo'reit see gebären 
ber ^ebrosidl' (^e) use ; custom 
gebre f^'eu (x, a, o) intr, impera, (to. * 

dat,) to lack, be wanting, fall 
^thikVxtn irUr, to be due, belong 

of right to 
bie ®thutt^ (-cn) birth ; origin 
ber ®eif (gen, -m, pl. -en) f ool, 

coxcomb 
bie Rederei' (-en) folly, silliness 
bog a^ebäf^t'nii? {gen,-^t^, pi.-ffc) 

memory 

ber ^ebanf'e {gen. -nS, pl, -n) 

thought, idea 
bie ^ebnlb' patlence 


bie ®efal|T' (-en) danger 
gefalirUif^ a^j, dangerous 
gefallen (gefättt, gefiel, gefatten) 

intr. {w, dat,) to please; fic^ 

(dat,) eiroaä ~ (äffen to put up 

with a thing 
ber ®t^aVUn f ayor ; pleasure 
bie a^efftCligfeU (-en) obliging. 

ness; complaisance ; courtesy 
gefangnen part, adj, captured, cap- 

tive ; as a prisoner, in custody ; 

ein befangner a prisoner 
gef a|t' part. adj. prepared ; calm 
baiS @e{(at'ter fluttering 
bad ®ef0('ge train, suite, retinae 
bad üefft^r (-e) f eeling,8entiment 
ge'gen prep, (acc,) against, con- 

trary to, towards, about 
ba8 ^e'gettteil (-e) contrary, op- 

posite 
gf ^af 'flg adj, hating, spitef ul ; ei« 

nem ~ fein to hate one 
gelieint' adj. secret ; clandestine 
bag ^el^eim'nid (gen. -fleä, pl 

-ffe) Beeret, mystery 
gel|eim'tti)9b0n adj, mysterious 
bad ®el|et{|' (-e) command, order 
ge'lieit (ging, gegangen) intr, (avx. 

fein) to go ; to be possible 
bad ^el^im' (-e) brain, brains 
ge^or^f^eit intr. (w. dat,) to obey 
ge^d'reu intr. (w. dat.) to belong 

to ; to be due to 
ge^Dr'fam adj, obedient 
ber ^ei'ev (-) vulture 
ber ®eift (-er) spirit, heart, sool, 

mind; ber ^eilige <» the Holy 

Ghost 
geift'Itd^ ^' Spiritual, religi6u8,eo- 

desiastical ; ber ©eiftlid^e priest 
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bic 0eifl'lidifett clergy, church 

ber ®ei$ avarice, greed 

gei'Sig äe&'. avaricious; niggardly, 
miserly 

gelaf feit part, adj. calm, cool 

baä ® elb (-er) com ; money ; cash ; 
pL funds 

gele'geti pari, a/dj. convenient, op- 
portune ; eä tft mir fe^r mel ba^ 
van «^ it is of great importance 
to me 

bte®ele'8ettl|ett(-en) opportunity, 
occasion 

gelehrt' «k^*- leamed 

geleHen tr. toaccompany; toes- 
cort 

0eIi]tg'ett (a, u) irdr. impers, (aux, 
fein) {w, dat.) to succeed 

geio'iets tr. to Yow, promise 
solemnly ; baS gelobte Sanb the 
Promised Land, Holy Land 

^tVitn {i, a, o) intr. to be worth, 
have weight; to apply to; to 
pass (f or) ; tr, impers. to concem, 
be a matter of ; gilt nid^t {L 9SS) 
Itisworthless; ^tliiLaedasinterj, 
(see note <m l, 56) is it not so ? 
truly ! n)ag gilt*8 = nidjt wal^ 
{see note on l, 800) 

gentadl' ad'o. softly, gently 

baä @(emS('be (-) picture, painting 

gemein' oßj, common, general; 
mean, ordinary 

gen (archaic and poetic) cowtrac- 
tion of gegen 

geitins' a4j» accurate; exact; in- 
timate; strict 

gettie'fiett (geno^, genoffen) tr, and 
inir, (w, gen,) to eat or drink ; 
to enjoy 


genng' or gmig adv, arvdwdecLaäj. 

enough (w,gen,^ L ^^8; see note) 
bie @(e)ltft'ge sufficiency; satis- 

faction; jutc^ enough 
genfl'geit intr, to be enough, suf- 

fice ; to satisfy {w. dat,) 
geitttg'fant adj* sufficient 
ge^irie'feit pari, adj. praised 
g(e)]:a'be or g(e)rab ady, straight, 

straightforward, upright, hon- 
est ; adv, ezactly, just, directly ; 

geroben or gerabe« Sßegä direct- 
ly, straighjway 
g(e)ra'b(e)}tt adv, directly, can- 

didly 
gera'ten (ä, ie, a) intr, {aux, fein) 

to come upon, fall upon 
gerannt' adj, roomy ; ample ; feit 

~er 3eit f or some time 
bie ^ere^'tigfeit justice 
geren'en impers. to cause to repent ; 

es f Ott bidj nidjt ~ {IL 141S-141S) 

you shall not repent it 
gering' adj. little, small, insig- 

nificant 
gem(e) adv, gladly, willingly; ~ 

tnn to like to do, be glad to do 
ber ^efanb'te {decUned as adj,) 

ambassador, envoy 
bog ®ef f^ftft' (-e) business ; affair 
gefl^ftf tig adj, busy, active, in- 

dustrious 
gefd^e'liett (ie, a, e) irubr, {aux. fein) 

to happen, occur, befall, come 

to pass, be done 
baS ^eff^enf (-e) gift, present 
baä ©efi^i^t'd^en (-) anecdote 
bie ^ef^ifit'te (-n) history, story 
gef^tlft' pari, adj, adapted, fit; 

able, skiUful 
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bad @efd|led|t' (-et) race, family ; 

generation; sex 
ber ^efdimacf' (good) taste 
bad ^effiiimfi'be jewels, trinkets 
bad ^ff^d^if' (-e) creature 
baS @(ef f^ma^' H) idle talk, babble 
0eff4ttiei'ge odv. not to mentioii; 

much less ; to say nothing of 
gef^loittb' <w&'. quick, swift 
bag or bie (pl) @ffd|liiift'er 

brother(8) and 8ister(s), chil- 

dren of the same parent 
bcr ®t^tW(t) (-en) fellow; com- 

panion 
bic ^efett^ff^aftenit (-nen) com- 

panion 
bag (Sefe^' (-e) law {aee note on 

l.l90fS)\ commandment ; rule 
baä ^eflf^t' (-er) face, counte- 

nance ; (pZ. -e) sight, view 
baS ®ef)irftd|' (-e) conversation, 

talk 
geftnrft'd^ig («;&*. talkatiye, socia- 

ble 
bie ®tftaW (-en) form, shape 
0efte'l|ett (geftanb, geftanben) tr. to 

confess 
0eff ent odv. yesterday 
geftrtttg' ac{/. severe; redoubtable, 

worthy 
gefitnb' aäj. sound, healthy 
getrait'eit r^. (vo* dat.) to trust 

one^s seif, dare, venture 
0etV0ft' oäj, confident, trustf ul, of 

good cheer ; wJberj. courage ! 
getoaliv' ocl/. aware ; ettoad or einer 

@ad^e ~ TPerben to perceive or 

become aware of something 
%tnh\/xtVL tr* to grant, afford, 

allow, produce 


bie ^elQfllf (-ett) power, author- 

ity, force, violence; mit oßer 

<K> with all one^s might 
gemal'tig ouäj. powerful; vlolent; 

vast, mighty 
bie^eiottitbt'l^eit adroitness, dex- 

terity; clevemess 
gemSr'tigeit tr, and iiäar. to expect ; 

to realize 
ber ^emiitit' (-e) gain, profit 
gemitt'neit (a, o) tr, to win, gain, 

take, capture 
ber ^etoittfit' (-e) gain, profit, ad- 

vantage (aee note on l, 90) 
getoi^' adj, certain, sure ; adv, no 

doubt, to be sure, surely 
baS @eliiif'feit (-) conscience 
getodli'ueit tr, to accustom, habitu- 

ate; irUr, and r^, to get used 

to, accustomed to 
getOD^ttt' jsart. adj, accustomed, 

used (to, gen, or acc,) 
ge^ie'ntett r^. and wir, impera. to 

be suitable or becoming 
ber ^^e'l^er (-) Gheber {aee note 

on l S70) 
gie'rig adj, eager, greedy 
gie'len (goj, gegoffen) tr. to pour 

f orth, pour 
ba8 ®x\i (-e) poison 
ber ®W\ftl (-) bullfinch; sim- 

pleton 
üinuiftait' f airyland ; i,®inniftan 

fooiel als f^eenlanb (ober eigeni^ 

lid^ ©enienlanb, oon bfc^in, 

bcm lateinifd^en ßrentus)**, wrote 

Lessing in a letter to bis brother 

Karl, April, 1779 ^ 
bad @t)»'feI4ett (-) litüe tree j 

top 
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glatt o4i» smooth, polished ; slip- 

pery 
bad ^latt'eid alippery ice 
bec ®lau'ht(u) (gren. -nd) belief, 

f aith, creed 
glätteten tr.andintr, (w, dat.^oran 

and acc.j ofperson) to believe, 

trust, have f aith in; to suppose, 

think, ima^ne 
ber ®Iait'6eitiSI|elb (-en) hero or 

cliampion of the f aith 
glattü'Iidl adj. credible, likelj 
gif t^ adj. equal, like, same ; adv. 

alike, exactly ; immediately, 

directly 
glei'^ett intr. (to. dat.) to equal ; 

to resemble 
gletf^'fant adv. as if , as it were, 

as though 
glet^tliel' adv. no matter, all the 

same ; it makes no difference 
gtei^tOO^C covj. nevertheless, not- 

withstanding, f or all that 
bie üleiftterei' (-cn) hypocrisy 
gfor'reif^ c4J' glorious 
bad 0(ftff fortune, happiness, 

luck, prosperity 
gfftifUdi adj. happy, fortunate; 

adv. successfully, luckily 
glfl'lpeit tr» and intr. to glow (with) 
bie &M (-en) glow, heat; fire 
bte^tta'be (-n) grace, favor; 

mercy, pardon 
gimg see genug 

%Mntn tr. notto begrudge, grant 
ber iBott ("er) god, God 
gott'etgeHen adj. resigned to God's 

will, devout 
got'tei9ffttd|ttg adj. pious, God- 

fearing 


bad &9t*M%hi»d^tU (-) shrlne, 
sanctuary 

bie &9Vttm^tnnq {-en) blas- 
phemy 

gdtt'Iid^ <^'* godlike, divine 
g0tt(0li' inierj. thank God! God 

be praised I 
boS ®tah (*er) grave, tomb 
grab(e) see gerabe 
ber (Staut grief , sorrow 
gtatt adj. gray; venerable, an- 

cient 
grait'eti intr. impers. (w. dat.) to 

have a horror of ; to have an 

aversion to ; to shudder at 
ber ^roiti? horror, terror 
gron'fant adj. cruel 
gm'fen (griff, gegriffen) tr. and 

intr. to grasp, snatch at; to 

toach, handle 
gren'^en intr. to border (on, an) 
bie Ariele (-n) whim, caprice, 

Illusion 
gt0J| {comp. *er, sup. *t) adj* great, 

large, big; noble 
bie @rd'|e (-n) size ; greatness ; 

nobility 
bie ürol'imtt generosity ; noble- 

heartedness 
ber ®ntttb (*e) ground ; reason ; 

f oundation ; bottom ; im ~e at 

the bottom 
gtfttt'bett r^. to rest (on, ouf) 
grft'nett intr, to begreen ; to thrive, 

flourish 
bie ®nn^ {-en) favor ; leave, per- 

mission 
ber ®tirt (-e) girdle, belt 
gut {comp, beffer, sup. beft) adj. 

good ; adv. well 
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bo§ &nt f'er) good thing, blessing ; 
property, possession; ~ unb 
9lut lif e and property 

bie &ü^tt kindness 

gltt'l^erai0 CK&'. good-hearted 

Ipa irvtevj, ah I ha ! 

bad 4^aar (-e) hair 

l|a'(eit maif f)atU, gehabt) tr, and 

(mx, to have, possess 
Ipa'bevtt intr, to quarrel, dispute 
bcr ^a'feit C') harbor, port 
bie 4^aif te (-n) half 
bcr ^M (*e) neck 
liartf it (ä, te, a) tr. to hold, keep ; 

to occupy; to oonsider; ~ für 

to regard as ; intr, to hold ; to 

halt, stop, wait; to last, hold 

together 
bie 4^attb ('e) hand 
bad ^anb^f^ett (-) (Httle) hand 
ber 4^ait'bfl (^) transaction, affalr, 

quarrel, dispute 
l^att'beln wir, to act ; to bargain, 

trade, traffic 

bie ^mt'betölente pl merchants 
bad ^attb'toer! (-e) trade, occu- 

pation 
limtg'ett {&, i, a) intr. to hang ; to 

cling to, adhere 
ber ^a^tam or ^^a'rent barem 
(ar'mt intr, to wait, tarry ; e« auf 

to wait f or 
(art (comp, ^tt, aup, *cft) cMp. 

hard, harsh 
ber 4^ag (gen, -ffeS) hate, hatred 
Raffen tr, to hate 

^afi'(i(i4 öKfe- ^gly» ill-favored 

bie ^ftft haste 

lllafl'id a^' hasty, quick, precipitate 


^ftii'fig o4i» copious, abnndant; 

frequent; adv. often 
bad ^OMpt C-tx) head, leader 
bad ^anS (^er) house ; household, 

f amily, race 
bie ^mt ('e) hide, skin 
l|e interj, hal 

l^e'beit (o, o) tr, to lift, raise 
bie ^ecf'c (-ti) hedge 
baS ^eer (-e) army 
lief 'teit tr, to fasten ; to fix 
bad ^tit prosperity, weif are ; sal- 

vation 
ber 4^ei'Utttb (-e) Saviour 
liei'Iett tr, to heal 
^et'lig GM^*. holy, godly; sacred; 

ein ^eiliger a saint, a holy man 
l^eirfant adj* wholesome, bene- 

ficial 
l^eitlt adv, and aep. pref. home- 

ward, home 
]pei'f4eil tr, to ask, demand 
l^eijl adj, bot; eager, impetuous 
^ei'Ueit (te; ei) tr, and intr. to be 

called (named) ; to be ; to com- 

mand, bid ; bad ^ei^t that is to 

say ; ed l^ei^t it is said 
Ipei'ter adj. bright ; happy 
ber 4^elb (~en) hero 
(el'beumagig adj, heroic 
(el'feit (i, a, o) intr, (w, dat.) to 

help, aid ; to avail, profit 
liell adj. clear, bright 
l^er adv, and aep. pref, (iyidtcates 

moiion towards the apeaker) 

hither, this way, here; ago ; bie 

(ganse) ^t\i ~ all this time, all 

along 
Iperaü' adv, and aep, pref, down 

(from) 
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fitvühf llaffen (lä^t, lie^, gelaffen) tr. 

to let down ; r^. to condescend 
l^frauf Ifontntttt {tarn, ge!omtnen) 

inbr. {avx. fein) to come up 
f^ttanS^ odv, and sep, pr^, out 

(from) 
H^eratt^nfttgett tr. to speak out, 

declare, conf ess 
]pfiraiti9'|f<4iitei|eit(f(^tnt(;gefd^mtf:' 

fen) tr, to cast out 
l^etiei' odv. and sep, pr^, hither, 

this way, here 
^(ei'lfftleifteit (t, i) r^. to creep 

up, steal up 
Ipfr'lünngfit (brad^te^ gebrad^t) tr, 

to bring hither 
ber ^erbfi (-e) autumn 
l^eretu' odv. and sep. pr^. in here, 

in 
l^freitt'ltveteit (tritt; ttat^ getreten) 

wir, (aMX. fein) to enter 
l^ernaci^' odv. afterwards, here- 

after, af ter this or that 
ber 4^crr igen, -n, pl, -en) lord, 

Lord, sir, master 
l^err'Uft adj, splendid, glorious 
bie $en'Iid|!eU (-en) splendor, 

glory 
(err^ff^ett wir, to rule, govem 
^err'fdiettb part, adj, ruling, pre- 

dominant 
l^ev'lfftiffett tr, to send hither 
(evft'ber ado, and sep, prtf, over 

here, across, to this side 
^erunt' odv. and sep, pr,ef, about, 

around 
l|enim'|(aufett (äu, ie^ au) irdr, 

(aux, fein) to run about 
l^efttit'te? adv, and sep, pref, down, 

downward 


l^ertior' adn, and sep, pfref, f orth, 
out 

]^eni0r'|fommett (tarn, gelommen) 

irAr, (aux. fein) to come f orth 
]^erD0r'|tretftt (tritt^ trat, getreten) 

iintr, (awx. fein) to step f orward, 

appear 
baS ^er§ {gen, -en8, pX, -en) 

heart 
Iperj'lift adj. hearty, cordial, warm 
\^t^VX tr, to proYoke, set on 
bie 4^eitd|'leritt (-nen) hjrpocrite, 

dissembler 
l|e]tt(e) od^, to-day 
Ipier ad^, here 
l^ierbei' adn, hereby, through 

this ; in this case 
fpier^er' adio, to this place, hither 
l^ierotit' adn, herewith, with this 
l^ientSd^ft' adn, next, besides 
tiernie'beit ad^. here below, in 

this World 
l^iemott' adiö, hereof , of er from 

this 
(tersn' ad^, to this ; moreover 
bie 4^il'f e help ; einem ju «^ f om« 

men to come to one^s aid 
ber {^tm'ntel (-) heaven, sky; 

climate 
l^ilt ad^i, and sep, pref, thither, 

there, away; gone, lost, done 

f or ; ev unb ^er back and f orth 
^ittab' ad^* and sep, pr^. down- 

wards, down 
(ittaitf adv, and sep, pref, up 
^inanflgclpen (ging, gegangen) 

iutr, {fmx, fein) to go up 
Iptnaiti^' odn, and sep, pref, out 

there, out 
l|itt'bent tr, to hinder, preyent 
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^cin' odv, and sep. pnf, into, in 
lineiit'lgelieit (ging, gegangen) iiAr. 

(atix. fein) to go in, go inside 
|iltcai'|fdh«tlicit(te;te) tr.towrite 

in 
l)iiteai'|fto|eit (ö,ie;0) tr.tothrust 

in 
l)iltgc'gcit ofdv^ on the contrary, 

on the other hand 
llHt'lgclieit (ging, gegangen) tn*r. 

(aux. fein) to go thither, go to 

that place 
>i»'lgeJ3rett irrfr. to belong ; to be 

soitable gt proper 
l)itt'|]|drett tTitr. to listen 
liilt'|fel)ett (ie, a, e) i-mr. to look 

towards gt at 
j^tn'teit odv. behind, at the end 
l)ttt'ttv prep. (do^. GT acc,\ aäv,^ 

aqf>, and inaep, prtf, behind, 

af ter, back, back of 
l)ititerbnilg'eit (^interbrad^te, ^in- 

iexbva^i) tr, (lo. dai. ofppr^an) 

to inform of 
l)iitierge'licit (hinterging, hinter« 

gangen) tr. to deceive, circum- 

vent 
l|ittit'licr adv, and sep. prrf, over 

there, over, across 
l)intoeg' adv, and aep, pref, awaj, 

f orth, off 
llin'ltoetfeit (i, a, o) tr. to fling 

down ; to drop 
l^imnie'btv adv. again, in retum 
l^ittan'lffigeit tr. to add (to) 
Jitnatt'lfe^Clt tr. to add (to) 
linan'ltreteit (tritt, trat, getreten) 

iritr. {aux. fein) to step up to ; 

to join in 
bad fibm (-e) brain 


fiPtfl (declined ^o^ex, etc.; camp. 

§d§er, 9up. §ö(^ft) aöy. high, 

great; ber $ö(^fte (1.484) the 

Almighty, Grod 
f^odüMa^htu adj. heaTü j laden 
4^od|e]|r'toftrbett (used wUh ®uer) 

Your Reverence 
|od|getPne'feit adj. highlj praised 
l)9f^'|fd|<i^Clt tr. to esteem, yen- 

erate 
l^dll^'fkltiS adv. at the moet ; at the 

best 
ber 4^«f (*e) yard, courtyard; 

court, household (of asovereign) 
liof fen tr. to hope 
l)of feittfill^ adv. it is to be hoped, ' 

I hope 

bie 4^off ttttttg (-en) hope 
l^off'mittgiSkioa adj. promising, 
hopeful 

lidf'fifll adj. polite, courteous 
bie S^H^^Vt (-n) cave, grotto 
bie 4^o]|iterei' mockery, scom 
l|o(b adj. lovely, sweet; Mnd, 

gracious 
|(o'(ett tr. to f etch, get, secure 

ber 4^o(s'fti^l C"^) funeral pile, 
stake 

Ji^r'dlett wir. to hearken, listen; 

impv. ^ord^ harkl 
bie 4^or'il^ertit (-nen) listener, 

eavesdropper 
l^d'ren tr. to hear, listen 
l|ftbf dj adj. handsome, pretty, nice 
ber 4^tti : im c« or in einem ~ in a 

trice, in a twinkling; §ui vnieri. 

ha! 
ber 4^itttb (-e) dog 
l|lttt'beft nvm. hundred ' 
l^nn'bcttmal adv. a hundred tin^es 
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lltttt'bcrttanfcitb "Mim, hundred 
thousand; c» noun ^unbett« 
taufenbe pL hundreds of thou- 
sands 

bcr 4^ititg'cr hunger, appetite 

Ijnitg'etlt tntr. and impers, to hun- 
ger, be hungry ; micij §ungett or 
ed. hungert mid^ I am hungry ; 
bad jungem f asting, starvation 

bie 4^ttt (-cn) guard, care; pro- 
tection; auf feiner ~ on one's 
guard 

bie 4^)|tP0tl)e'fe (-n) hypothesis, 
hypothetical case 

id| pen, pron, T 

^%h 3^^ P^^' pron, you (see note 

(ml,S) 
iljr (-/ -e, -) po88, adj, (correapond- 

ing to pers, pron, fte) her, Its, 

their ; (-et, -e, -e8, and ber, bie, 

baS -e) posd. pron. hers, theirs 
31jr (-/ -e, -) po88, adj, (eorreapond- 

ing topers, pron, @ie) your ; (-er, 

-e, -e8, ond ber, bie, ba8 -c) 

po88. pron, yours 
ber Sftttait' imam or iman (a Mo- 

hammedan priest) 
im'mcr adv, always, ever; auf 

Ä9 forever 
immerbar' adv, always, ever 
imftan'be see @tanb 
in prep, (dat, or acc.) in, into, to, 

at, within 
inbem' conj, while, as, when ; in 

that he (they, etc.); adv, inthe 

meantime, meanwhile 
iltbei^' or inbef 'feit adv, meanwhile ; 

conj, while 
^fhitn India 


ineittait'bcr Imivfcit tr, to compress, 

knead together 
iltgcl)eim' adv, in private ; in se- 

cret, secretly 
ber 3it'l|aU contents, substance, 

nature, Import 
ilt'ltcr adj. inner; bad innere in- 

terior; heart, soul; badSnner* 

fte bottom of the heart 
tn'itcrlialb adv, and, prep. (gen,) 

within ; on the inside 
in'ltig a4i, intimate, internal; 

heartf elt, sincere, f ervent 
ittdbefon'bcre adv. especially, in 

particular 
indgefamt' adv, all together 
in^toifil^'eit adv. and conj, in the 

meantime, meanwhile]; how- 

ever 
ir'bifdj adj, earthly ; ein Stbifdjer 

a mortal ; bad Srbifd^e earthly 

things 
it/gcnb adv, some, any 
ir'geitbt09 adv. anywhere, some- 

where 
ir'rett inbr, to go astray, err ; r^. 

to be mistaken ; tr, to disturb, 

vex 
i^t or i^'o (archaic for j[e|t ; aee 

notes on U. S72 and 1644-164J>) 

adv. now 

ja adv, yes, you know, to be sure, 

indeed 
ia'gen intr, to hunt, chase, pursue ; 

tr, to force to depart; to drive 

off; to drive 
m adj, sudden, precipitate 
ba8 ^a%x (-e) year 
ber Sa'mcrfaml doak 
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bad Smtlll'seit shouting, cheering, 

jubilation 
iMoffV adv, yes, indeed, to be sore 
je adv. ever, always, at anj time; 

(b^ore comparativea) the ; irUefj. 

well! ah! why! cw nun or nu 

well now I well really 1 
ie'bcr (iebC; jebed) adj. and pron, 

every (one), each (one); ein ~ 

every one 
Ic'mottb pron. some one, some- 

body 
ic'itcr Qene, ieneS) dem, adj* that, 

yonder; dem. pron. that one, 

that person ; the f ormer 
3e'dfl|9 Jericho 
Sent'falem Jerusalem 
fc^t adv, no>w (see note on ü. 1644- 

1645) 
ber ^or'bait the river Jordan 
bct 3»'be (-n) Jew 
baS Stt'beitiitftbdieit (-) Jewish 

maiden 
bag Sn'beittinit Judaism 
bic Sfft'bin (-nen) Jewess 
fft'bifll^ adj. Jewish 
bte ^tt'geitb youth 
iitltg (comp. *er, 9up. *ft) adj. young 
bcr Qhtttg'e (-n) boy, lad 
ber 3ftitg'Uttg (-C) youth, young 

man 
{itfit adv. just 

ftalji'ra Cairo («cc map) 
bcr §taV\tx (-) emperor 
fai'ferlidi adj. imperial 
falt (comp, 'er, sup. 'eft) acy. cold 
bte ftSI'te cold, coldness; indif- 
ference 

baS ftomeP (-e) camel 


Iftm'flfeit intr. to batüe, fight, 

struggle 
ber ftaitol' ('e) canal ; pipe, drain 
bad ^^xUiV (-ien) capital, prin- 

cipal 
bte j^atPiittlaHoit' capitulation 
bie j^arama'ne (-n) caravan 
bie j^af fc (-n) money ehest ; tili 
lim'feit ir. to buy 
bergauf maitit(-Ieute or-männer) 

merchant, tradesman, trader 
lawit odv. scarcely, hardly, barely 
bte j^ell'Ic (-n) throat 
(ei'nteit intr. to sprout ; to arise 
fein (-, -t, -) adj. and {-et, -t, -c8) 

pron. no,none, not any,notone; 

neither 
ber ^Wntt (-) butler, tapster; 

waiter 
Ictt'itcit (!annte, gefannt) tr. to 

know, be acquainted with 
bte jhtmt'ittö (-fle) knowledge, 

information 
ber ÄerJ (-e) f ellow 
ber Äerti (-e) kemel, manow; 

essence 
bie Äet'te (-n) chain 
baS ftiitb (-er) child 
bad 5Hltb'll|eit (-) baby, Uttle chüd 
bte ^it'bCiS»ftiit'bei9!titber poster- 

ity 
bte ^it'bei^fhitt: an «^ annehmen 

to adopt 
bie SHttb'l^eit childhood, infancy 
bie JHr'il^e (-n) church 
baä Riffen (-) pillow, cushion 
bte ftla'gc (-it) complaint, acca- 

sation 
Kargen tn^. to complain ; to sae 

(at law) 
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Hat adj, clear 

IWhtn irä/r, to cleave, stick 

baä Äleib (-er) dress, garb, gar- 

ment 
flei'beit tr, to clothe, dress; to 

suit, become; r^. to clothe 

one's seif 
bte^(et'bttttg(-en) clothing, dress; 

costume 
Keilt aäj, little, small, petty 
bic j^Iei'ltigfeit (-en) trifle, small 

matter 
bic ^(ettt'mc (-n) dilemma, difiB- 

culty, pinch 
flettt'ttteit tr. to sqaeeze, pinch; 

r^. to get pinched; to be 

pressed ; to press one's seif 
baS ftfi'ma (-ta or -ie) climate 
füttg'eit (a, u) irdr, to sound ; to 

ring 
flofy'feit ifdr, to knock 
baS ^(o'fter (*) monastery, con- 

vent 
bct ftf o'ftetlintbcir (*) lay brother, 

friar 
bic ^(o'fterleittc pi. people belong- 

ing to a convent; monks, nuns, 

friars 
Httg {comp, ^et, sup, *ft) ady, in- 
telligent, shrewd, prudent ; 

clever, sagacious 
fift'gellt intr. to subtilize,criticize; 

to affect wisdom 
bct ^Ittm'^ett (-) mass, heap (see 

note on L 1470) 
bct^aH (-c) Sharp report, crack ; 

~ unb gaU suddenly, at once 
bet 5htefl|t (-c) man at arms ; vas- 

sal; bondman 
tltiif 'cnt irdr. to be stingy 


bag ^ie (-) knee 
fni'eit wir, to kneel 
bcr ^itoil^'eit (-) bone 
bct ^orr or ^or'reit (-) gnarl, 
knot, excrescence 

ber ^9'teit (-) knot,tangle; dif- 
ficulty 

bct ^ititt''t'^i< ^'^ ^itttb'beit (-) 

knot, gnarl 
bct ^oil^ (^c) cook 
f odj'eit tr, and intr, to cook ; to boil 
bic ^ol^'fe (-n) coal 
fDttt'mett (see note on l, 2S9) (lam, 

gclommcn) irdr, (avx, fein) to 

come, arrive, get ; to befall ; ju 

fidj ~ come to one's seif or one's 

senses 
ber ftB'itig (-e) king 
bic ftd'ttigiit (-ncn) queen 
füit'itett (fantt; lonntc, ge!onnt) 

modal aux, can, be able, may 
ber Äo^lf Cc) head ; chap, f ellow 
fdr'lteit tr. to bait, decoy 
toft^hat adj. costly ; precious, val- 

uable 
bic ftoft'barfeit (-cn) costliness; 

pl. valuables ; jewels ; precious 

things 
fuft'ett tr. (w. acc. ofprice, dat. or 

acc, ofperson) to cost 
bic ^oft'eit pl' cost, expense 
bic ^aft ("c) strength; power; 

virtue 
franf (comp.'^tv, swp.^ft) adj. ill, 

sick 
frSnf'eit tr. to injure, wrong; to 

grieve 
bicÄreotttt' (-cn) creature; young 

girl 
baä ^ett§ (-e) cross 
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hex ^etti'gong Ce) doister 

bcr Ärieg (-c) war 

btc ^o'ne (-n) crown 

fiU|lt a4j, bold 

bcr ^m'mer grief , trouble - 

fftm'ment tr. to grieve, trouble; 

to concem 
bte ^ttb'fdlaft (-en) custom, cus- 

tomers;- information, knowl- 

edge ; acquaintance (see note on 

l. 1S86) 
bie ^ttbfdlafterei' spying, espi- 

onage 
bie jhtitfi ('c) art, ßkül ; trick 
ber Mnft'Ier (-) artist ; craftsman 
titrs (comp. *cr, sup, *cft) aäj, 

Short, brief ; adv, in Short, in 

a word 
fftrs'Iill^ adv. lately 
Wlf' feil tr. to Mss 

la'beit tr. to ref resh 

bad £ab'f a( (-e) restorative, balm, 

refreshment 
ISdl'ellt irär. to smile (at, gen. or 

über w. (zcc.); bad Säckeln smile 
(adj'eit intr. to laugh (at, gen. or 

über to. (Kx.) 
la'bett (ä, yXf a) tr. to load ; to in- 

vite 
ber ßaf'fe (-n) puppy 
bie£a'ge(-n) Situation; condition 
baä Sa'ger (-) couch, bed 
ber Sai'ettbntber (") lay brother 
baS £attb (*er) land, country; 

^ter 5U ~e in this country 
(attg (comp. *er, sup. *ft) adj. long 
(attg(e) (comp. länger, aup. längft) 

odv. for a long time, long 
lattg'eit irdr. to reach (after, nad^) 


bie £aitgetoet'(e tedium, ennni 
bie Sar'tne (-n) mask; face 
bif'f en (lö|t, lie|, gelaffen) tr. cmd 

intr. to leave, let, allow, grant, 

cause, have (something done), 

leave undone ; ed Iä|t ftc^ + ajct. 

inf. = itcan(ormay) -^-pasa. inf. 
bie 2$^ (-en) load, bürden, weight 
bie Saft'ertat crime 
(Sflt'ig d^' burdensome; tedious 
lau o4i- lukewarm; indifferent 
(an'feit (äU; ie, au) intr. (aux. fein) 

to run 
bie Sott'ne (-n) humor, mood, 

temper; fancy 
lait'ltig a4i- humorous, playful, 

capricious 
lan'ltiffll adj. ill-humored 
(att'fll^ett intr. to listen (to, auf) ; 

to watch ; to lie in wait 
tant odj. loud; open 
ber Saut (-e) sound 
lan'ter adj- clear, pure ; unmized ; 

indecl. mere, nothing but 
(e'beit intr. to live; lebtn)0§l fare- 

well ; baS Seben lif e 
(ebett'big ocf/. living, alive ; active 
berßecFet (-) f awner,ninny,scamp 
le'bem adj. leathem, of leather 
(e'bigüdl adv. only, solely 
(eer ocj;. empty; vain 
(ee'reit tr. to empty 

le'geit tr. to lay, put ; to set 
bie Seli're (-n) doctrine, dogma, 

theory; precept 
It^ttn tr. to teach 
ber £et'rer (-) teacher ; master 
ber ßeib (-er) body ; ~unb £eben 

lif e and limb 
killet ocy. light, eaey, slight 
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lei'ben (litt, gelitten) tr, and intr. 

to suffer, endure; bad Setben 

suffering 
bie£ei'bCttfd|aft(-en) passion; im- 

pulse 
(ei'ber adv. unfortimately; tnteirj. 

aJasI 
(ei'big d^» loathsome; pitiful, 

miserable 
bte Sci'cr (-n) lyre; humdrum 

tone ; bie alte ~ the same old 

Story, the same old tune 
lei'l^Ctt tr. to lend ; to borrow 
lei'fe adj, low, soft 
(ei'ten tr. to lead, goide 
bte Seftiim' (-en) lesson 
(enf 'ett tr. to goide, direct; to steer 
(er'nett tr. to leam 
(e'f en (ie^ a, is) tr. and intr. to read 
ttl^t a4j' last, final ; ~erer or bad 

c^!>ere the latter 
bie Se^t(c) end, conclusion; ju 

gtiter ~ finally 
(eng'nett tr. to deny 
Si'liinton Mt. Lebanon 
baä £ii^t (-er) light 
lieb odj' dear, beloved 
bie ßie'be love 
(ie'bett tr. to love ; to like 
(iebendtoftr'big a4}. lovable, sweet, 

kind, agreeable 
lie'ber (comp, o/gem) adv. rather, 

sooner, more willingly; ed ift 

mir ~ I pref er 
lieb'lidl adj. lovely, charming, 

sweet 
lie'gen (a, e) intr. to He, be situ- 

ated; mir liegt t>iel an biefer 

Sad^e the matter is of great 

conseqaence to me 


bie ßi'ttie (-n) line 

linU adv. on the lef t, to the lef t 

bie ßi»>'»>e (-n) lip 

bie Sifit (-en) cunning, craf t ; strat- 

agem, trick 
In'ben tr. to praise 
Idb'Hdl adj. laudable, worthy 
(offen tr. to entice, attract 
ber Solitt ('e) reward,recompense; 

pay 
lofl^ntn tr. to reward 
lo& adj. and [adv. loose, free ; c>» 

fein or loerben (w. gen., acc., or 

Don) to be rid of 
baS Sod (-e) lot, fate 
lod'lbreil^ett (i, a, o) irdr. (aux. fein) 

to burst f orth, break loose 
Id'fll^ett (Xf 0, o) tr. and intr. to go 

out, be extinguished ; to ezün- 

guish 
Id'fen tr. to loosen ; to relax ; to 

dissolve ; to solve ; ein Siegel ~ 

to break a seal 
lo§f\qHtn (ging; gegangen) ivtr. 

(aux. fein) to become loose ; to 

begin ; auf einen «^ to attack or 

fly at one 
ber ßB'toe (-n) lion 
bie ßttft ("e) air, breath ; relief 
bie ßü'ge (-n) lie 
Ift'gttt (o, o) iTiir. to lie ; to de- 

ceive 
bie fiüg'neriit (-nen) liar, prevar- 

icator 
ber Snm'^en (-) rag, tatter 
bie ßttft ("e) pleasure, joy ; lust 
lüft'em adj» desirous 
(ttfi'ig adj. merry,gay; amusing; 

interj. come on! on with itl 

lustily l 
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bte 9Rad|'e making, production 
ntail^'eit tr. to make; to cause; 

to see to it 
bic ^aäft (*c) power, strength, 

authority 
ntSlI^'tig flM&*. powerful, mighty 
ber aRadjt'flmtd) (*e) authorita^ 

tive decree or decision 
bag mWäitn (-) girl 
bte 3Rftb'il|eitfee(c (-n) girPs 

soul 
bte aRafept' (-en) majesty 
tttS'feltt tr. to criticize, carp at 
baä Wtal (-e) time ; jum erftenmal 

f or the first time ; ein für aQe« 

mal once f or all 
baS 3WaI (*er) sign, mark; spot, 

mole 
Uta' (est tr, to paint; to portray, 

delineate 
ber äKatttelttif (-en) Mameluke 

{aee note to scene description, 

Act F, scene i) 
ber ^am^mon mammon, pelf 
matt ind^.pron. one, they,people; 

also rendered by the English pas- 
sive 
ntatt'fller (mand^e, mand^eS) indef. 

adj, and pron, many a, many, 

many a one 
mandt'mal adv. often, sometimes 
ber 9Rattg'e( (") want, lack ; dis- 
tress 
Utattg'eltt intr. and impers, to want, 

lack, fall 
ber 9Ratttt ('er) man ; husband 
bie 9RSn'ttin (-nen) woman 
ber ^aWttl (*) mantle, cloak 
bag ä^Sr'dten (-) tale, story 
ber 9^rottU' (-en) Maronite 


mar'tertt tr. to torture, inflict 

martyrdom upon 
baS 9Ra( (-e) measure ; degree 
matt a4j' checkmated (at chess) ; 

f aint, exhausted ; lif eless 
bte anan'tv (-n) wall 
baS Wlhn&fäitn (-) mouse 
me]|r {comp, of t>ie() adj. and adv. 

more 
meli'rere pl adj. several 
bte ^tVlt (-n) mile (a German 

mile = about fiveEnglish miles) 
mein (-, -e, -) poss.a4j. my, mine ; 

(-er, -e, -eS, and ber, bie, bad 

-e) poss. pron. mine 
mei'nen tr. and intr. to mean ; to 

think,be of the opinion; to intend 
mei'netmegett adv, for my sake 
bie ^tVmmn (-en) thought; opin- 
ion; Intention 
meift {sup. o/t>iel) adj^ most; adv. 

am ~en most 
melandjo'Iifdl adj. melancholy 
meCben tr. to announce, report 
bie 9Rettg'e (-n) crowd, mass; 

great number 
meng'en tr. to mix, mingle ; r^. 

to concem one's seif about ; to 

meddle with, interf ere in 
ber 9)^ettf li^ (-en) man, human be- 

ing ; lein ~ nobody 
ber äRen'fii^enfremtb (-e) philan- 
thropist 
ber SRen'fdtenl^a^ misanthropy 
bie 3)'len'fil^enmSfeIei criticism of 

one's fellow men 
menfd^'Iidt adj. human; humane 
bie aWenfc^'a^fett humanity 
met'fen tr. and intr. to mark, note, 

observe; perceive 
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Ittevfndl aäv. perceptibly, notice- 

ably 
ba8 a^lef'fer (-) knife 
bie WHt*nt (-n) mien, look ; coun- 

tenance 
Itttib a4j' mild, gentle ; charitable 
bie fDtil'be generosity ; charity 
bie Wxl^ spieen 
»tilt'ber {comp, cf toenig) oc^'. and 

adv, less; lesser 
miit'beft (aup.ofvotni^) a^. and adv. 

least, smallest ; jum ~en at least 
ntifdy'etttr.tomiXfinmgle; toblend 
nti^'lbeitteit tr. to misinterpret 
mif feit tr. to f eel the want of 
bet ^ßü^nmA (-e) discord, dis- 

cordant sound 
baS 9Ri('traiteit mistnist 
mit prep. (dat.), adv., and sep. prrf. 

with, together with; along, 

along with 
ntit'lbriitgett (brad^ie, gebrad^t) tr. 

to bring along with one 
baS S'Ht'leib pity, compassion 
mW\vit%mtn (nimmt, na^m, ge^^ 

nommen) tr. to take with one 
ntitttidl'teit adv. by no means 
vMWpxtti^tti (i, a, o) intr. to put 

in a Word 
ber WxVia% (-c) noon 
titit'lteilett tr. to communicate, im- 

part 
baS WVitl (-) middle; means, 

expedient 
ntit'telgttt adj. second-rate, of sec- 

ond quality 
1110 'gett (mag, mod^te, gemod^t) tr. 

and modal avx. may, can, be 

able, let ; like ; id^ möd^te (gern) 

I fihould like 


ittJig'Hdl adj. pofisible, feasible 
bie aRSg'lidlfeit (-en) possibility 
ntdg'Iid^ft (sup. of möglich) adv, as 

much as possible 
ber ^9^t (gen. -en, pl. -en) 

Moor 
ber äABttdl (-e) monk 
ber 9Ronb (-e) moon; month 
ber SRdr'ber (-) murderer 
mdr'berifdl adj. murderous ; 

deadly 
ber Wlox'qtn (-) moming 
mor'geitd adv. in the moming 
ntorfll^ adj. decaying, rotten 
lltfib(e) aöy. tired, weary 
bie 3)^ü']^e (-n) trouble, pains 
WÜVfam adj. toilsome, laborious, 

painful 
bie SRnrnmerei' (-en) mummery; 

bufEoonery 
ber 99htttb mouth ; Ups 
mun'ter adj. lively; merry, gay 
bie ^ün^^t (-n) coin, money 
ber 9Rit'fe(maitit Mussulman 
bie SÄitÖ'fel (-n) or ber aRnö'fel (-) 

muscle 
bie ^W^t leisure 
ntftf'fett (mug, mugte, gemußt) 

moöUil aux. must, have to (see 

note on l. S86) 
baS äRttft'er (-) model, pattem 
ntltflt'ent tr. tomuster; tosurvey; 

to examine critically 
ber 9^ft'et?tttg (-e) model ring 
ber 99htt courage, disposition, in- 

clination; ed ift mir jumute I 

feel 
bie S0htt'ter (') mother 
bad aRftt'ter^en (-) little mother, 

dear mother 
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to, towards, af ter, aocording to 
naill'ISffeit tr, to ape; to Imitate 
ltail)beilt' adv, afterwards; aynj, 

af ter ; according as 
nadi'lbcitfeit (backte, gebadet) irdr. 

(w, über aivi acc,) to reflect, con- 

sider, meditate on 
nadl'leifertt inir, (w, dat.) to emu- 

late 
ber 9^adt'cit (-) boat 
nadi'lgebeit (i, a, e) intr. to yield 
nadj'lgfftbellt irUr. {w. dat.) to 

search minutely into ; to pon- 

der over 
nadlUttf ctdv. afterwards 
bic 92ail)'riil^t (-cn) news, tidings 
naiii^\a^tn tr. to repeat; to say 

conceming 
nadl'lfll^iffett tr. to send after 
nail^'ifii^leidtett (i, t) irUr. (aux. fein) 

to sneak or creep after 
nadlNf eilen (te, a, e) wir. (w. dat.) 

to look after ; to attend to ; tr. 

to overlook, pardon, be indul- 

gent to 
nSd)ft {swp. of na^) o^;. nearest ; 

next; ber ^läc^fte one's neigh- 

bor 
bie ^aü^i ('e) night; beä ~8 in 

the night 
nadj'lioirfen vntr. to operate or 

take effect afterwards 
naift adj. naked, bare 
ber Sia'gel H nail 
na%(t) (comp, nä^er, sup. nöd^ft) 

ajdj. near, near by, close ; na^e 

legen to urge upon 
Ita'lien tntr. and rtfl. (w. dat.) to 

draw near, approach 


nS'l)er|fommctt (fant; gefontnten) 
irdr. (ata. fein) to draw near, 
approach 

«S'l^ent r^. (U7. dat.) to come 
nearer, approach 

ber 9^a']itc(tt) (geti. -ng, pl. -n) 

name 
tta'mentßdl adv. by name; par- 

ticularly, especially 
nSnt'Iidl adj. (self)same; adv. 

namely, to wit, that is to say 
ber Äarr (gen. -en, pU -en) f ool 
bie 9^Sr'dtt (-nen) f ool 
bag ^U^&itxi (-) (little) nose 
baS 92afil)'loerf dainties, sweet- 

meats 
bie 9la'fe (-n) nose 
baS 92ltferin'fl|ett (-) naserin, a 

small silver coin (see note on 

l 806) 
na^ adj. wet, moist 
bie Stator' (-en) nature 
natftr'lill^ o^;. natural; genuine; 

odv. of course, certainly, natu- 

rally 
neBeneinan'ber ado. side by side 
nebenl^er' ado. besides, inciden- 

tally 
baS 9^e'6ettatltttttcr (-) adjoinlng 

room 
ncUft prep. (dat.) with, together 

with 
ber 9lef'fe (-n) nephew 
nel^'men (nimmt, na^m, genom^: 

men) tr. to take ; r^. to behave 
tteVbifll^ adj. envious, jealous 
nein adn. no] 
nen'nett (nannte, genannt) tr. to 

name, call; rtfi. to be named, 

be called 
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bic 9^er'lic (-n) nerve 
bad 92e^ (~e) net, snare 
ntn Odin new;^ t>on «^em anew, 
again ; aufd «^ anew, af resh 

bie Sten'licgier or 92ett'gier(be) 

curiosity, inquisitiveness 
lteil'(bc)gietrig ckÖ*. curious, in- 

quisitiye 
ber netttt'tc ord, nüm, ninth 
m&ji adv. not 
nidytd l>ron. nothing, not anything; 

~ ald nothing bat; ~ toeniger 

anything bat, f ar f rom it 
nie adv, never 

nte'ber adv, and aep, pref, down 
nie'berlfil^lageit (ö, U; a) tr, to 

strike down ; to put an end to ; 

to cast down 
nie'berlfe^eit tt, to set down 
itie'ber|toetfeit (i, a, o) tr, to throw 

down ; to bring low 

ttte'bvig adj, low, base 

ttie'ntaitb pron, nobody, no one 

ber 9HI the river Nile 

nint'mer or itim'menitel^r adv, 
never, at no time 

mft'eit tntr. to nestle; to be 
rooted 

ltod| odv, still, as yet; besides, 
f urther ; conj, nor 

niNll'tltali^ odv, once more, again 

bie 92ot ('e) need, necessity, dis- 
tress ; not tun to be necessary 

nd'tig CM?;*, necessary; ~ ^abeti to 
want, stand in need of 

nd'tigett tr, to necessitate, compel 

WX irUerj, well 1 well now ! 

mtlt adv, now ; interj, well 

nrntntel^r' adv, now 

wn adv, only 


bie 9ht| (*ffe) nut 
imt'eit or itft^'eit tr, to use, make 
use of ; intr, to be of advantage 
ttft^'Iidl adj, useful 

O interj, Ol ohi 

ob pr^, (dat, or gen,) on accoant 

of , at 
ob conj. whether ; to see whether ; if 
ob'befagt adj, above-mentioned, 

aforesaid 
obenbreitt' adv, over and above, 

into the bargain 
o'ber adj. upper, superior ; chief , 

principal ; ber Obere the chief, 

the superior 
Ji*ht,adJ, waste, desolate 
o'bet conj. or 
offen adj, open 
Bff'nen tr, to open 
oft (comp, *er, sup. ^eft) adv, of ten, 

freqiiently 
Bfteri^ adv, often(times), fre- 

quently 
ber D'l^eim or Oljm (-e) uncle 
o]|n(e) prep. (acc.) without 
olinebem' adv, apart from this; 

besides; moreover 
Ol^nel^itt' adv. apart from this ; be- 
sides; anyway 
baS Dir (-cn) ear 
bag Dl^r'gel^en! (-c) earring, ear- 

drop 
ber Dt>af' (-e) opal 
baä D^'fer (-) ofEering, sacrifice ; 

victim 
OtP'fem tr, and intr. to sacrifice ; 

to expose (as a victim) 
baS DtP'fertier (-e) victim 
ber Ot'beit (-) order 
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Wc Dx'%tu§ft%tl (-n) rule of an 

Order 
We iDrb'miltg (-eit) order 
bttS DrigiitaF (-c) original 
bet Ott ("er or -c) place, spot ; 

point; aller«^>en everywhere 
ber Dp'en east 

baS ^üor (-c) pair 

püf^ interj. pshaw ! 

bag ^üM^ (-e) package, packet 

ber ^alaft^ ('e) palace 

faiafH'na Palestine 

ble ^aVmt (-n) palm, palm tree 

ber ^ar'fi (-en) Parsee 
bie gartet' (-en) party 
tPaf'feit intr. to fit, suit; to har- 

monize (with) 
ber ^ßatriaril^' {gen. -en, pl. -en) 

Patriarch (head of the Christian 

Church in Jerusalem) 
bie ^au'fe (-n) pause 
^er'fieit Persia 
tPer'ftfdl adj, Persian 
bie ^erfDit' (-en) person, röle, 

character 
ber ^faff(e) (-en) priest 
tPfSf'ftfdl adj, priestlike, priestly 
baä ^fanb (""er) pledge 
bie ^fei'fe (-n) pipe 
baS ^ferb (-e) horse 
^^ *fiff M trick 
bie ^ftf ftgfeit artfulness, crafti- 

ness 
p^aW^tn tr, to plant 
tPfie'gen intr, to be accustomed, 

be wont; to be usual; tr. to 

take care of , tend, foster, cul- 

tivate 


bie ^fLtfqtt9äftit O foster daogh- 

ter 
bet ^e'gekiatev (f) foster father 
bie ^flidit (-en) duty 
bie ^ßfor'te (-n) gate, door 
llftti interj, fie ! shame ! 
bie ^l^oittafie' (-en) f ancy, Imagi- 
nation ; pl. reveries 
|llitUpfo'tP]^iffl| adj' philosopbical 
ber^pU'gerX") pilgrim 
bad ^U'genitiil|( (-e) pilgrim'sre- 

past 
bie ^ßlmferei' vexation, drudgery 
ber ^lan ("e or -e) plan, design 
platttthinq&^ adv. absolutely, pos- 

itively 
ber ^lai^ ("e) place, ground; ~ 

machen give way (to), make 

room (for, dat.) 
bag ^la^'diett (-) little place 
tPlatt'berit intr. to babble, chatter 
tPfB^'Iidl adj. sudden 
tPlttttt^ cu^'.blunt; awkward; rüde; 

heavy 
ber ^btlt'bet trash, rubbish 
tPfillt'bern tr. to plunder 
ber ^d'bel (-) mob, rabble 
pod^Un tr. and intr. to knock; 

to beat 
ber ^ottt^ (-e) pomp 
bie ^of fe (-n) jest ; farce 
ber ^oft'en (-) post; sum, amount 
bie ^rad^t pomp, state ; splendor, 

magnificence 
ber ^rftlat' (gen. -en, pl. -en) pre- 

late 
pxaU adj. elastic, springy 
ber ^reid (-e) price, cost 
pttV^tn (ie, ie) tr. to praise, ex- 

tol ; to glorif y 
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(nretö'lgcüeil (i, a, c) tr, to deliver 

up, abandon 
)nref fen tr, to press, compress 
bic 9riit)ef' fitt (-nen) princess 
btc ^ro'be (-n) proof 
baS ^tDble'ttta (-ta) or Problem' 

(-c) Problem 
ber ^ro^l^et' (gen. -en, pL -cn) 

prophet 
tPrft'feit <r. to test, weigh 
bte frfi'fitttg (-cn) trial, test; 

temptation 
ber ^ntltf pomp, splendor 
^tolenta'id Acre {see map' and 

note on l. 67S) 
ber ^nl9 (-e) pulse 
ber^l^ttttft (-e) point; topic, matter 
ber $»4 Ornaments, finery 

i|ltS'(ett tr, to torture, distress 
Cnaranta'na Mt. Quarantana 
ber üuett (-e) or bte ütteCle (-n) 

spring, source 
ber £ltter'!ot>f ("e) wrong head, 

perverse f ellow, blockhead 
quitt indecl, adj. (w. gen,) rid, free 

rad)'iiegic?ig adj. revengeful, vin- 

dictive 
bte 9tail)'e vengeance, revenge 
rSdf'eil tr. to avenge 
ber 9taitb (''er) edge ; $u ~e lotntnett 

tittt to end, settle 
bte 9tatt!'e (-n) tendril, runner 
rafll^ €i4j' quick, rapid, swift; im- 

petuous 
bic 9taferei' (-ett) frenzy, mad- 

ness 
ber 9iut advice, counsel; e« totf|en 

to know what to do 


ra'tett (ä, ie, a) tr. (w. dat. öfper- 
8on) to advise, counsel; intr. 
to guess ; to help 

ber [Rat'fililitg (^e) decree 

baS mv\tl (-) riddle, enigma 

rftt'feniaft a4J. enigmatical, mys- 
terious 

berdtonii prey; robbery 

ratt'lieit tr. to rob ; to deprive of 

ber fRMhtx (-) robber, thief, 
brigand 

baS 9tattb'ge{ittbel robber gang 

ber ffianäi smoke 

rattl^ ady. rough, rüde, harsh 

ber 9{anm ('e) space, room 

ratt'fli^eit iTiir. to rustle 

bie ffitiii^tn^^aft reckoning, ac- 
count 

teil^'lteit intr. to count, rely (on, 
auf w. acc.) 

bte ^{ed^'tiilitg (-en) reckoning; 
feine ~ bei ettoad finben to reap 
beneflt f rom something 

teilet adj. right; true, genuine; 
adv. properly, in the right way, 
accurately 

baS ^t&jt (-e) right, justice ; law ; 
rights, Privileges 

reii^'teit intr. to plead ; to remon- 
strate 

redltd adv. on the right, to the right 

biedte'be (-n) speech, words, talk; 
rumor; einem ~ fielen to an- 
swer one^s questions, give one 
an account of one^s seif ; einen 
3ur ~ fteQen to call one to ac- 
count 

rc'bett irtir. and tr. to speak, talk ; 
S^r ffaU öut ~ (l 42^ it is all 
very well f or you to talk 
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re'ge (u^. in motion, active 
bie 9te'ge( (-n) rule, principle 
re'geit r^. to stir ; to move 
ber 9{e'geit (-) rain 
ftidl o^/.richfWeaJthy; abundant 
rei'djeit tr. to reach, extend, hand 
reiii^'Iifll aäj. ample, plentiful 
bcr SRetdj'tttm ('er) riches, wealth 
reif oäj, ripe, mature 
rei'fen irär. to matare, ripen 
rein adj, clean, pure, clear 
bie MtV\t (-tt) joumey 
rei'ten (ritt; geritten) iidr, (aux, 

fein) to ride 
ber 9tett'fnefl|t (-e) groom 
ber gietj (-e) charm 
bie SReltgion' (-en) religion 
rcn'iteit (rannte, gerannt) iidr, to 

mn 
ret'ten tt, to rescue, save (from, 

oon or vor to. dai.) 
ber SRct'ter (-) rescuer, deliverer 
bie 9tet'tnttg (-en) rescue 
bie 9Hfl|'tc straight line, shortest 

distance 
ridj'ten tr. to adjust, regulate ; to 

judge ; to aim at ; auf bad @|)te( 

gerid^tet (2. 926^ stage direction) 

intent upon the game 
ber »Kill'ter (-) judge 
ber mWttvibüil Ce) judgment 

seat, tribunal 
rid^'tig adj. right, accurate, cor- 

rect; just; true; agreed 
bie 9{in'be (-n) rind, bark 
ber 9Kttg (-e) ring 
rtttg'en (a, u) tr. to wring (one's 

hands) 
ber mWttx (-) knight 
tif terlii^ adj, knightly 


bie Sm'tetf d|aft (-en) knighthood, 

chivalry ; e» treiben do knightly 

deeds 
ber 9lofl|'e (-n) castle (in chess) 
bie 9ihVtt (-n) pipe ; canal 
tut {comp, ''VC, aup, *eft) (wy. red 
rftif en Mr, to move 
ber SRüff'eit (-) back; ridge; 

bridge (of the nose) 
ber fflütPfialt restraint, reserve 
ber 91itf (-e) call ; report 
ttt'fen (ie; u) tr. and ivubr. to call, 

summon ; to cry 
bie 9til'l^e rest ; peace, calm 
ttt'l|eit inir. to rest 
m'l|ig adj- quiet, peaceful, calm 
ber 9ht]^llt glory, f ame ; reputation 
XÜVmtn tr. to praise, extol ; r^. 

to boast 
rfil^'rett tr. to stir, move ; to af- 

f ect ; to touch 
bie 9tft]|'tttltg f eeling, emotion 
bie atni'ite (-n) ruin(s) 
ntttb o4f' round ; bold, decisive 
bie ffMit (-n) twig, bough; lime 

twig, snare 

bie Sail^'e (-n) thing, matter, affair 
ber ®arf C'e) sack, bag; purse 
fS'en tr. and intr. to sow 
fa'gen tr. to say, teil, speak 
bie Sai'te (-n) string, chord 
ber Sa'ntctt (-) seed 
fam'meltt tr. to gather, collect 
ber @attb (-e) sand 
fanft adj. gentle, mild, soft 
bie Sanft'mnt gentleness, tender- 

heartedness 
bie ^Sng'erin (-nen) singer 
fSf tigen tr. to satisfy, satiate 
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ber €^a4 ('e) sentence; proposi- 

tion ; stake (in gambling) 
fau'cr ac{;. sour ; hard ; painf ul 
fan'evffif o^* sour-sweet 
fStt'mcit i'nJtT, to delay, linger 
bad8aitin'tier(-e) beast of bürden 
baS^adj chess; check 
baä ^ÜBiaÜBi^Uttk (-er) chessboard 
fd^adl'ertt wir. to haggle, bargain 
bcr @d)ail^'gefea (-cn) companion 

or Opponent at chess 
fdia'bm Mt, {w. dat,) to do härm ; 

to hurt, injure 
bcr 6d)a'be(it) igen, -n8, pl. 'n or 

-n) damage, härm ; usedasvrderj^ 

fc^abe what a pityl fd^abe, ba^ 

what a pity that 
f^af fett tr, to do ; to provide, 

f umish with ; jur ©teile ~ to 

produce, bring to the spot 
ber Sdjaf^ela (-e) sheepskin 
bte @d)a'Ie (-n) shell, skin, husk 
f garten Mr. to direct, rule; to 

deal with 
f^S'titett Tffl, to be ashamed (of, 

Sren.) 
f^fttt'bcit tr. to dishonor, disgrace 
f^ftttb'Itdl cuäj» shameful, in- 

f amous, dishonorable 
bte <5ll)att'3e (-n) chance, hazard ; 

in bte ~ fd^Iagen to stake, risk 
f4|arf . (comp, 'er, «up. ft) adj, 

Sharp, keen 
f4|St'fett tr, to sharpen; rtfi, to 

become keener 
ber Sdjot'ten (-) shadow, shade 
ber 6d|a4 ('e) treasure 
fdfS^'ett tr* to value, appreciate, 

appraise ; to prize 
ber ®d|a^'meifler (-) treasurer 


fdtan'bem irdr, and impera, to 

shudder 
ber Sii^an'er (->) shudder^ thrill, 

paroxysm 

bcr @il^ei'belirtef (-e) farewell 
letter 

fii^ei'beit (te^ te) tr. to separate, 
divide ; irUr. (aux. fein) to de- 
part ; to part 

f djei'ttett (te^Jte) intr. to shine ; to 
seem^ af$pear 

ber Sii^ei'terllattfett funeral pile, 

stake 
fdjel'tett (t, a, o) tr. and intr. to 

blame, reprimand; to scold; 

mit iemanbem ~ to reprimand 

some one 
fdjettf'etl tr. to give, bestow, pre- 

sent 
fii^er'aett intr. to jest 
fdjett'djett tr. to scare, frighten 

away 
flJ^en'ett tr. to shun, fear ; r^. to 

be af raid (of , gen. or vor w. dat.) 
bte Sii^ett'er (-n) bam, granary ; 

storehouse 
fdjilf ett tr. and intr. to send (for, 

nac^) ; r^. to suit ; to be proper 
baS e^irf'fal (-e) f ate, lot 
fli^ie'Ieit intr. to squint, cast a 

f urtive glance 
fli^ter adv. almost, nearly 
baS Sdjiff (-e) ship 
fdjir'tlteit tr. to Protect, defend 
ber Sdjlaf sleep 
fdjla'fett (ä, ie, a) irdr. to sleep 
fdjloff adj' slack, loose; feeble, 

indolent 
ber @ll)Iag (''e) blow; shock; 

stroke ; race, kind 
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ffl^Ia^gcit (ä, u, a) tr. and intr, to 

beat, strike ; von ber §anb c>» 

to dispatch quickly 
fdjlStlg'ellt tr, and r^. to twist, 

wind ; to arch 
fli^Iatt adj. cunning, crafty, sly 
fll^Ieil^t adj. bad, worthless; ~unb 

red^t upright, honest 
fdjleil^terbingd' adv, absolutely, 

positively 
bcr Sdjlei'eir (-) veil 
^tlfitp^^n tr. to drag, trail ; to bear 

(as a barden); r^. to move 

dowly ; to be troubied with 
fd|(ett'itig a4j, quick, speedy, 

prompt; immediate 

btc Sdjlett'fe (-n) sluice 
fil^Ue'Sett (fd^Iog, gef(^(of|en) tr,, 

intr,, and r^, to shut, close ; to 

lock; to end; to conclude {see 

note on l. 237) 
fdllimm adj. bad, evil 
bte Sii^Iitig'e (-n) snare 
fll^(uil^'$ett intr, to sob 
fdfmei'll^ellt intr. {w, dat.) toflatter 
bcr ^il^meiii^'fer (-) flatterer 
fdjmeFaeit (i, o,.o) intr. (avx, fein) 

to melt, dissolve ; to f use, blend 
bev Sdjmerg (gen. -cnS or -c8, pl, 

-cn) pain, grief, sorrow 
fdjmer'geit tr, to pain, grieve 
fli^mtt^'ig o^;. dirty 
fll^nett adj, quick, swift 
bte ^iJ^itnr're (-n) joke, piece of 

nonsense; quip 
fdjoit ojdv, already 
fli^Blt adj, beautiful, fine, hand- 

some, fair 
fdin'tteit tr, and intr, (w. gen,) to 

spare 


bte Sdjdit'l^eU beauty 

ber @fl^ö^'fer (-) creator 

ber ^d^ttd fear 

fdjreff'ett tr, to f righten, alarm 

ber 8fl|reif'eit (-) fear, terror, 

fright 
fdiretf'fidl adj, fearful, terrible 
fdjrei'Beit (xt, xt) tr, to write 
fdjrci'eit (ie, t) tr, and intr. to 

cry, scream 
ber ^ä^titt (-e) step, pace 
bte ®d|ntl'(e (-n) whim, vagary 
fd|üll^'tertt adj, shy, bashf ul, timid 
bieSlI^ttlb (-en) debt; fault, guilt; 

3^r f eib fdjulb (ü. 771-772) you 

are to blame, it is your fault 
fdinl'big adj, indebted, owing; 

guilty; obliged 

bie SdjlttP't'^ (~n) B^® 

ber Sii^ttr'fc (-it) knave, scoundrel 

bte 64ltr!erei' scoundrelism, vil- 

lainy 
fd|ilt'te(lt tr. to shake 
ber Sdltt^ (gen, -e3) protection, 

defense 
fdjft^'en tr, to Protect, guard 
ber Sll^tt^'eitgef (-) guardianangel 
ber Sd^ioa'be (-tt) Swabian 
fil^ioadi (comp, *er, mp, *ft) adj, 

weak, f eeble 
bte ^^xMft (~it) weakness 
bte ®il^loail^'teit (-en) weakness 
fd^mSr^ttteit ifdr, to swarm; to 
ramble, wander; to dream, 
muse, rave, sentimentalize 
ber 6d)loSr'ilter (-) enthusiast, 
dreamer, visionary, f anatic (see 
W)ie on l, 136) 
bte ^ä^Mt^mttin (-nen) enthu- 
siast, etc. (cf, @c^ioärmer) 
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f^tnavs (comp, *cr, sup, "eft) cm^'. 

black 
f f^Hra^'ett tr, and ivtr. to chatter, 

prate 
\xx ^d^tom^ftt (-) prater, talker 
ff^me'bett t^i^r. to hover 
ff^tnei'gett (ie, ie) intr, to be silent; 

to hold one's peace 
bag ^(i^ioei'ttefleifci^ pork 
ber ^i^ioei'ser (-) Swiss 
fl^loev ocl;'* heavy, hard, difficult, 

severe, grievous, grave 
\ii^\Otx^lxäi adv. hardly, scarcely 
bic Si^mef 'mitt melancholy, sad- 

ness, depression 
baä S^mett (-er) sword 
bic (Si^^eft'er (-n) sister 
baS ©(^meft'eri^ett (-) llttle sister, 

dear sister 
fl^loie'rig adj, hard, difficult; fas- 

tidious 
bic ©c^toic'ngfeit (-cn) difficulty 
fl^mitt'beltt in<r. tobegiddyordizzy 
fd||llid'rett (u or o, o) tr, and intr, 

to swear ; to take an oath 
bcr fei^'fite ord. num, sixth 
bie ©ee'le (-n) soul 
bcr (Se'gett (-) blessing; benediction 
f e'^eit (ic, a, c) tr. and intr, to see, 

behold, perceive, look; impv. 

08 interj. ficl^ behold ! 
fejt adv, very, much, greatly 
bad.@ei( (-C) rope, cord 
fei» {x% xoav, gcrocfcn) irUr. (avx, 

fein) to be, exist 
fei» (-/ -c, -) poss, adj. his, its ; 

(-er, -e, -cä, and hex, bic, baä -c) 

po88, pron, his; bic ©einen his 

own people ; bad @eine his (own) 

property 


feil prep. (dat,) since, f rom^ f or ; 

covj, since 
feitaf adv, aside (see note on l. 7) 
bie Sei'te (-n) side ; »on feiten in 

the matter of , on the part of 
feit'toSvti^ odv. aside ; on one side 
fel'bet indecl. intensive pron. my- 

self, himself , themselves, etc. 
felbft indecl, intensive pron. my- 

self, himself, themselves, etc.; 

adv. even 
fe((({it)ei'gett adj. one's own 
feKjloan'jigftev pron. adj. I and 

nineteen others 
fe'lig adj. blessed, happy; de- 

ceased, late 
fel'tett €fdj' rare; adv. seldom, 

rarely 
fett'ben (fanbte or fenbctC; gcfanbt 

or gcfenbct) tr, to send 
fettfett tr. to cause to sink; to 

sink, lower 
bcr Serttt0tt' (-e) sermon, lecture 
fe^'ett tr. to place, set, put; to 

arrange; to assume, suppose; 

r^. to seat one's seif 
feuf'sett intr, to sigt 
fiifl r(fl. pron,, thirdperson, dat, or 

acc,, sing, or pl, himself, herseif, 

itself , themselves ; (ref erring to 

©ie) yourself, yourselves; re- 

ciprocaüy, each other, one an- 

other 
ftl^'er adj. saf e, sure, certain 
ftci^'erlici^ adv. surely, certainly 
ftd^t'Bar adj. visible 
©i'bott Sidon (see map) 
fie pers, pron, she, they ; Sic you 
fie'Ben num, seven 
fie'Üettfai^ adj. sevenfold 
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fle'bettiftl^riQ aäj, seven years old, 

f or or of seven years 
fle'bentlllll odv. seven times 
bie ®te'(eitfafl^en ph belongings, 

goods and chatteis 
bev fle'beitte ord, num, seventh 
bie Liebelei' (-en) hermitage 
{ie'ben (f ott, gef ottcn ; also regtdar) 

tr. and irUr, to boil 
bad @ie'ge( (-) seal 
{ie'gett irUr. to triumph, be vio- 

torious 
bie etrbe (-n) syUable 
bad ^Whtv silver 
firbern adj' silver 
ber SiCberfitoff silver brocade, 

cloth of silver 
St'na China 

St'ttai Mt. Sinai (see map) 
{ittg'ett (a, u) tr, and intr, to sing 
fltif'eti (a, u) intr, (avx, fein) to 

sink; to fall down 
ber ©ititi (-e or -en) sense, mind, 

memory; meaning; temper 
flnn'bilbent intr, to allegorize 
fltl'neit (a, o) tr. and intr, to med- 

itate, plan ; to muse 
fitttl'retci^ adj, witty ; sensible j in- 

genious 
ber ^ip^pt (-n) kinsman 
ft^'eti (faj, gefeflcn) intr, tositj ~ 

laf{en to abandon, give the slip to 
ber @na'lie (-n) slave 
bie Sna'Hitt (-nen) slave 
ber @!ru'^e( {-) scruple 
fo adv, thus, in this way, indeed, 

so ; aUo to introduce a conchisUm 

öfter a causal, condüional, or 

concesaive sentence, and qften 

best Wt untranslated ; conj, so 


\ohaVb' conj, as soon as 

fobllttli' adv, and conj, then, in 

that case 
fue'ben adv, just, but just 
ber or bad So'fa (-d) sofa, divan 
foforf adv, immediately, at once 
f ogleici^' adv, immediately, at once 
ber @o||tt C^e) son 
{o(attg'(e) conj, as long as 
foll^ (indecl, and -et, -t, -ed) dem. 

pron, and adj. such (a) 
\nld^UV indecl, adj, of such kind, 

such 
ber ©olbof (-en) soldier 
\oVUn (foQ; foQte, gefoQt) modal 

avx, shall ; ought to ; am to ; to 

be Said to 
fott'ber prep, (acc,) without 
{0tt'berbiir adj, stränge, Singular, 

odd 
ber Soti'berKng (-e) eccentric i>er- 

son, Strange f ellow 
ber @Ott'tten{il^ein sunshine, sun- 

light 
ber @ott'ttctmittevgattg sunset 
f Ottß adv. eise, otherwise ; at other 

times, usually; formerly, once 
fooft' conj. as of ten as, whenever 
bie Sor'ge (-n) care, anxiety, 

trouble j ~ für ehoad tragen to 

take care of 
for'gen intr, to fear; to be anx- 

ious ; to care f or 
bie Sovg'falt care ; conscientious- 

ness 
foHieF cor^, as f ar as 
{omeif conj. as f ar as 
fotoo^C adv, so much; as w^ell 

(vjüh als, forming a conj, = and) 
bie S^mtg'e (-n) spangle ; buckle 
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^panfntn tr. to strain, make tense; 

to excite ; über ben fjuj gcfpannt 

fein to be at variance or at 

loggerheads 
ft^a^ren tr» to spare, save, econo- 

mize 
bie ®pa'tnn^ sparing, saving 
ft^ftt odj» late 
bic ^ptV^t (-n) f ood ; diet 
bic ^ptn^ht (-n) alms, gift, bounty 
ftiett'bett tr. to dispense, bestow, 

give 
ft^et'retl r^, to resist, oppose 
bic ^pt^txzV (-en) spiee 
baä (Bpitl (-e) game, sport; aufä 

~ fe^en to stake, risk 
ft^ie'Ien intr, and tr. to play ; to 

play the part of, impersonate; 

to sparkle 
fflie'^ett tr. to spear ; to impale 
bcr SpiiPtt' (-c) spy 
f^^ o^' pointed; delicate; acute; 

Sharp 
ft^ov'ttett tr. to spur, goad 
ber @^ott mockery, ridicule, scom 
^pot'ttn intr. (w. gen. orw. über and 

a/x.) to xnock, jeer at, ridicule 
ft^redll'eit (i/ a, o) tr. and intr. to 

speak, talk, say ; to see ( = speak 

with) 
baS ®^H4'loott (''er) proverb, say- 

ing, adage 
f^writtg'en {a, u) intr. (aux: fein) to 

spring, jump, leap 
ber@|Ptiltg'et(-) J:night(inchess) 
bcr ^pxnül (*e) »Butence, decree, 

judgment, verdict 
f^mi'bedt intr. atd tr. to bubble; 

to/spurt f orth 
bie ^pnv (-en) tiace, track 


f ^ü'rett tr. to perceive, discover ; 
to f eel 

ber Staat igen, -cd; pl. -en) State 

ber Stadt'el (-n) prick, sting 

bie ©tttbt (*e) city, town 

ber Stantnt'bottin genealogical tree 

ber Stanb ('e) Station, rank, class, 
Order; condition; imftanbe in 
a condition, disposed, inclined, 
able 

bie ©ttttig'e (-«) pole, bar; einem 
bie ~ galten to take one^s part 

ftorf (comp, *er, «up.^ft) adj. strong 

bie Stftr'fe strength 

ftatt prep. igen.) instead of 

ber ^tustli dust; ftc$ aui bem ~c 
machen to run off, escape 

ftatt'nett intr. to be astonished or 
amazed (at, über) 

fteif 'ett tr, and intr. to stick, put ; 
to set ; to stick fast ; to be in- 
volved in ; to lie hidden ; einem 
etn)ad ~ to inform one secretly 
of something 

fte'tett (ftanb, geftanben) intr. to 
stand, stand still ; <>> für to vouch 
for 

ftet'Ieit (ie, a, o) tr. and intr, to 
steal, rob ; to hide (l, 1184) 

fteif adj, stiff, rigid ; adv. fixedly 

ftei'gett (ie, ie) inJtr. (avx. fein) to 
mount, ascend, rise; Dom ^a^: 
mele or Dom ^ferbe ~ to dis- 
mount f rom one's camel {l. 621) 
or horse 

ber @teitl (-e) stone; gern; man, 
piece (in chess etc.) 

bie Stelle (-n) place, spot ; Posi- 
tion, oflöce; jur ~ fommen to 
come to band 
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fteCleit tr, to put, place, set ; toie^ 

bcr l^er 311 ~ (iww commonLy 

wriUen toiebetl^etsufteUen) to re- 

store ; r^. to appear ; to f eign, 

pretend 
ber ^itUi^ptl (-) stamp ; impress 
fter'ben (t, a, 0) intr. (cmx, fein) to 

die 
ftetö adv. always 
ftett'evtl tr. and intr, to steer ; auf 

etroaS ~ to aim at something 
ber @ttdi (-e) prick, sting ; stitch ; 

im ~e laffen to leave in the 

lurch 
ber Stiel (-e) handle ; stalk 
ftif teil tr, to f ound ; to cause 
bcr Stiftet (-) f ounder ; author, 

originator 
ftill aöli' quiet, still, silent, secret; 

ds irUety. still ! be quiet I 
bte StiFle calm, stillness ; peace 
ftil'Ien tr. to quiet, appease 
bcr @tia'(e)ftattb (*e) armistice 
bic Stim'me (-n) voice 
ftim'men vntr, to agree, be in keep- 

ing with, be in harmony with ; 

tr. to determine, induce 
bie Stint{e) (-en) f orehead, brow 
ber StS'bet (-) retriever, hunting 

dog; spy 
bcr StOff^iiibe (-h) typical Jew, 

Jew of the Jews 
ber Stoff (-c) stuff, material 
ftolj adj. proud, haughty; auf 

etroaä ~ fein to be proud of 

something 
bcr Stolj {gen. -cä) pride, arro- 

gance; vanity 
fto'ren tr. todisturb; to Interrupt; 

to annoy 


fko'^en (0/ ie^ 0) tr» and intr, to 

push, thrust ; to kick ; to strike; 

~ an to join, to border upon 
fttaä^ adv. straightway, directly 
bie Stra'f e (-n) punishment, pen- 

alty 
fhra'fen tr. to punish ; tilgen ~ to 

give the lie to 
ftrftf' lidt adj. punishable, criminal, 

reprehensible 
ber Straub (-e or *er) Strand, shore 
bie Stm'^e (-n) road, street; 

highway 
fträtt'Ben r^. to resist, oppose; 

to bristle up 
fhrau'citeln intr. to stumble 
ftre'üen intr. to strive, stroggle 

(af ter, nadj) 
ber Streil^ (-e) stroke, blow 
ftrei^l^en (i, i) tr. to stroke ; to 

smooth 
ber Streit (-e) fight, conflict, 

strif e ; point at issue 
{treibten (ftritt, geftrittcn) intr. to 

fight ; to quarrel, contest 
ber Streiktet (-) combatant, Cham- 
pion 
ftrettg a4j' severe, stem, harsh; 

strict 
ftreit'etl tr. to strew^ scatter 
ber Striff (-e) cord ; snare 
ber Strom (^e) stream, river, flood 

bcr StmmlPf (now Stnm^Ö (*«) 

stump 
baöStürf (-e) pidce; action; trick; 

affair 
bic Sttt'fe (-n) itep, stair 
bcr Sttt^l (^e) seat, chair; judg- 

ment seat 
fhimm adji dumb, mute, silent 
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fbtnit^ cu^'. bloint, duU ; flattened; 

rounded 
fhim'^fett tr, to blunt, take the 

edge off 
bic Shttt'be (-n) hour,time, period 
ftüttb'Uci^ aäj, hourly 
ber Btnvm (^c) stonn 
f^'men tr. to storm, take by 

storm 
fUlr'^ett tr. to plunge, hurl ; r^. to 

throw one's seif, plunge ; irUr. 

(anx. fein) to fall, rush 
bie ©tü^'e (-n) prop, support 
ftu^'ett intr. to stop Short, to 

hesitate ; to be startled 
bic ©ttbtilität' (-cn) subtlety 
fn'fi^ett tr. seek, look for 
ber ^ttl'tatt (-c) sultan 
bic Sum'me (-n) sum, amount 
bic ^Mht (-n) sin, offense 
fü§ adj* sweet * 

(Sti'riett Syria 
bic @5e'tte (-n) scene 

tft'beltt tr. to blame, criticize 

ber %a{i (-c) day ; an ben ~ brin? 
gen to bring to light 

täg'lt* adj. daily 

ber %tnib bauble ; idle talk, non- 
sense 

tan'^etl tr. and wir. to dance 

ta^'fer adj. brave 

bie S^atl'ferleit bravery, valor 

bie %ai (-en) deed, action, act 

taitb a4?. deaf ; empty 

bie %axi^\t (-n) baptism 

tUtt'fett tr. to baptize 

tfttt'gen iwir. to- be of use ; to be 
good for; e§ taugt nic^tä roenn 
it is not good if 


ber %vtXL\^ (-e) exchange 
tau^fd^eii tr. and wir. to exchange^ 
tüu'f^ett tr. to deceive, imfn^se 

upon ; to disappoint 
tott'fettb num. thousand 
tott'fenbfai^ adj. thousandf old ; 

adv. a thousand times 
Xtfndn* Tebnin {see note on l. 67 S) 
ber or baS 2^eil (-e) part, share, 

lot; einem fju 2^cile (orijuteil) 

n^erben to fall to one^s lot 
tei'Iett tr. to divide, share 
bic^^eiPtta^me sympathy, interest 
ber %tm^)^t\ (-) temple 
ber 2^em'^e^err (-en) Templar, 

Knight Templar 

ber %tvx^)^tlxxtizx (-) Knight 

Templar 
teit'et adj. dear, beloved, precious 
ber S^en'fel (-) devil 
tenf'Iifl^ adj. devilish, diabolical 
X^a'bor Mt.Tabor 
baä S^l^ea'ter (-) theater, stage 
tl^eatra'Ufl^ adj. theatrical, dra- 

matic 
tief aäj. deep, profound 
tief'ge^irägt adj. deeply im- 

printed 
baä %\tx (-e) animal, beast 
ber %V^xx^ the river Tigris 
ber %x\^ (-C) table 
ber 2:i'tel (-) title 
to'ben irdr. to storm, rage 
bie 2^o4'ter H daughter 
baäXöl^'ter<^etl(-) little daughter 
ber 2^ob death ; id^ n)är' beä ~eS 

(l. 2368) it would be the death 

of me 
tolerant' adj. tolerant 
t0tt adj. mad 
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ber %9n ('e) Bound, tone 

bet Xo^f (*c) pot 

bic %9xffitit (-en) f oUy 

M a^' dead 

Witn tr. to kill, slay 

tra'gen (&, u, a) tr, to carry, bear j 

to endure ; to produce ; to wear 
bic Xth^M (-n) tear 
bcr Xxanl C'c) drink 
bcr Xvan9p9ti^ (-e) transport 
trauten irdr, (w. dat.) to trust 
ber Xvttnm (^c) dream 
trfttl'ltteit tr. and intr. to dream ; 

impers. ed träumte ntir^ mir 

träumte I dreamt 
bie Xrftttmerei' (■^) dreaming, 

reverie; fancy 
ttaitn inte?:/, in sooth I truly ! 
tref'fett (trifft, traf, getroffen) tr. 

to. hit, strike; to meet, come 

upon ; to discover ; ba3 2^reffen 

battle, encounter 
tttff^lidl a4j' excellent, admirable 
tttVhtn (ie,ie) tr, todrive,urge on, 

impel ; to carry on, do ; to en- 

gagein; in<r. to journey ; tobe 

Seen 
trett'neu tr. and refl, to separate, 

part 
tre'tett^Ctritt, trat, getreten) ivtr. 

(avx. fein) to step, tread, go ; ~ 

an (lö. acc.) approach ; an beffen 

©teile ~ (l, 1533) take its place ; 

nä^er ~ approach ; tr. to tread, 

walk upon 
treu adj. f aithf ul, true ; loyal 
bie XttWz Melity, f aithf ulness ; 

loyalty ; auf Xreu* unb ©lauben 

on f aith, on trust 
ber Xx\fmt^ (-e) tribute 


trie'gett or trü'gett (o, o) tr. and 
intr. to deceive ; r^. or impers. 
to be mistaken 

troff'eit aclj. dry; barren; cold; 
dull ; auf bem Xxo^m fein to be 
without resources 

trOff 'nett tr. to dry 

ber S^ro^lf (-e, -en, or ^c) booby, 
simpleton 

ber Txnp^ftn {-) drop 

trd'ftett tr. to console, comfort; 
r^. to be comf orted 

tr0^ prep. {gen. or dat.) in spite 
of ; as much as ; to vle with 

ber %x9ii {gen. -eä) obstinacy, . 
defiance 

tro^'ett intr. {vo. dat.) todefy ; to 
brave ; auf ehoad ~ to presume 
upon Bomething 

tro^'ig adj. haughty, proud ; de- 
fiant* 

ber Xxoii^topf ('e) stubbomperson 

trü'gen see triegen 

ba§ Xni^ (-e) cloth, stuff 

bie S^tt'genb (-en) virtue 

ber XuVhan (-e) turban 

tutt (tut, tat, getan) tr. and intr. to 
do, act, make, perform ; n)ad 
tut'd {l, 648) what does it mat- 
ter? eS ift um tixocA su ~ it 
concems or is a question of 
something 

bie Xöt(e) (-en) door 

ber Sftr'ftel^er (-) doorkeeper 

bie S^rannei' (-en) tyranny 

ö'Bet aäj. ill, wrong, bad ; ~ nc^s 

men to take amiss 
ba8 ü'bel (-) evil, wrong 
ü'bett tr. to exercise, practice 
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U'ber jwcp. {dat, or a/x,), odr., 

sep.avd insep,prrf. over, above; 

acTOSs, beyond, af ter ; concem- 

ing, about ; on account of 
überall' adv, everywhere 
fiberbettf ett (überbac^te; überbad^t) 

tr, to think over, consider 
fiberet'Ieit r^- to hurry too mach ; 

to be in too great haste 
Äberfttl'Ien (übcrföDt, überfiel, 

überfaUen) tr. to surprise, come 

upon suddenly 
ft'berfiftfflg oc^;. superfluous 
ftbertaiMlf adv. in general; at 

all 
ft'ber|foi4en intr, (avx, fein) to boil 

over 
ftlierdtf'feti (überlö^, überlief; 

überlaf[en) tr. to give up; to 

yield. 
ftlierle'gett tr. to reflect on, weigh, 

consider 
bie ftberle'gnng (-en) reflection, 

deliberation 
ftberlie'fent tr. to dellver, band 

over ; to band down 
tberrof^'ett tr. to surprise 
ftberre'ben tr. to persuade 
ftberrei'^ett tr. to band over, pre- 

sent, deliver 
ber ft'berfci^tl^ surplus; balance 
ftberf^atttit' pari. adj. fevered, 

overstrained 
ftliertoftCHgett tr. to overcome, 

overwbelm 
ü'brig adj. left over; e« bleiben 

to remain, be left ; baä ~e the 

rest 
ü'brigettd odv. f or tbe rest, more- 

over ; in otber respects 


nnt prep. (oßc.)^ adv., sep. and in- 

sep. prff. aroond, about; at; 

for; past, over; ~ . . . ju (w. 

irif.) in order to 
nmor'mett tr. to embrace 
bie ttmar'tittttig (-en) embrace 
ttittfaf' fett tr. to clasp, embrace 
ttttt'gefe^rt adn. on tbe contrary, 

just the opposite, vice versa 
ittttl^er' adn. and sep. pr^. about, 

round about 

tttttterlge^ett (ging, gegangen) 

iydr. to go about 
ttltt'lfel^ren intr. {aux. fein) and 

refi. to tu^ round, tum back 
ttm'ltomtttett (fam, ge!ommen) in^. 

{avx. fein) to perish, die 
ittttfl^at'tett tr. to shade 
tittt'lfel^ett (ie, a, e) r^fl. to look 

around, look about one 
ttmfottft' adv. in vain; for nothing 
itttt'lttierfett (i, a, o) tr. to tum 

over, to overtum; to reverse; 

to throw around 
tttt'bftttbig adj. excessive ; ungov- 

emable 
ttttbebedt' adj. uncovered 
unbegreif (t^ ^' incomprehen- 

sible, inconceivable 
ttnbefüm'mert adj. untroubled,un- 

concemed 
tttt'beforgt adj. easy, unconcemed 
ItttbeftO^'ett adj. uncorrapted, 

honest 
ltlt'bei0lt^t adj. unknown ; uncon- 

scious; involuntary 
Itttb covj. and 
titt'battfbar adj. ungrateful 
ttttbettfbar ac{/. inconceivable, un- 

imaginable 
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ttltettb'Iidi adj, endless; infinite, 

immense 
nnentbel^r'Itit adj, indispensable 
tttt'etttfl^Ioffetl adj, undecided, ir- 
resolute 

bie tttt'eittfcitloffentnt irresolu- 

tion, indecision 
tttterl^Srf adi, unheard of, fabu- 

lous 
nnemte^'Klt aäj. immense; im- 

measurable 
ttttetffi^d^'Iill^ ocl;. inexhaustible 
tttt'ertoetöUlt öm&'. not provable, 

indemonstrable 
ittt'gebül^vKlt adj. improper 
ttn'gefSltv odv, by Chance ; almost ; 

approximately 
tttt'gefSttig adj. disobliging; dis- 

courteous 
nngeformt' otäj, unformed 
nilgelleit'er qj^* vast, tremendous; 

monstrous, appalling, f earf ul 
tttt'gelegett ac{;. inconvenient, un- 

suitable 
tttt'gent adv, unwillingly . 
nttgerül^tt' adj, unmoved 
imgefftttltlt' adj, prompt; adv, 

without delay, at once 
nit'geflttet adQ, rüde, ill-mannered ; 

barbarous 
ittt'gefHittl odj, violent ; impetuous 
nn'getreu odo. f aithless, treacher- 

ous 
Itil'getlli^ odj< uncertain, doubt- 

ful 
bic tttt'getni^l^eU doubt, uncer- 

tainty 
baS Utt'getnittev (-) violent storm 
tm'getli9f)ttU(^ adj. stränge, un- 

usual; extraordinary 


ttit'gemotitt oc^*. unaccustomed (to. 

gen.) 
Ittlglanb'lici^ adj, incredible 
ntl'gleici^ odv, incomparably,much 
baS ttn'glüff misfortune, distress 
nn'gUtffli^ <^' unhappy 
tttt'gttt adj, not good ; (für) ~ ncl^s 

men to take amiss 
ntt'liolb adj, ungracious, unkind 
bag tttt'fraitt weed, weeds 
nit'milb adj. uncbaritable 
ttttmtttelbar 'od/, immediate, direct 
itttmSg'Uil^ adj. impossible 

Ittt'^atteüf^ ^' impartial, dis- 

interested 
WXhzÜBii adj. wrong, incorrect; 

unjust; improper 
ntt'rei^tm&^g adj. illegal 
tttt'reiti adj, unclean, foul 
bie Utt'rul^e (-n) uneasiness ; agi- 

tation; embarrassment, trouble 
itn'ntl^ig adj. restless; agitated 
ttttfl^&^'bar adj, inestimable 
bie Utt'ffi^ttlb innocence 
tm'fet (-, -e, -) poss. adj. our ; (-er, 

-e, -eö, avd bcr, bie, baS -e) poss. 

pron. ours 
tttt'fereilter pron. one of our sort, 

one like us 
tltt'ferttllillen adv. for our sake, 

on account of us 
tttt'fl^tbar adj. invisible 
bet Utt'flntt nonsense ; f olly 
tttt'ftreitig adj. incontestable, un- 

questionable 
tttt'ten adv. below, beneath 
tttt'ter prep. {dat. or acc), odt?., 

sep. and insep. prrf. under, be- 
neath, below; among, between; 

during 
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imterMei'fiett (ie, ie) irUr, {aux, 

fein) to be left undone 
vnttthxtä^^zn (i, a, o) tr, to Inter- 
rupt 
lUtterbrJilf'ett tr. to restrain; to 

suppress ; to stifle 
ttittevgra'ben (ä, u, a) tr, to under- 

mine ; to destroy 
rntterl^artett (ä, ic, a)«r. tosupport, 

maintain ; to entertain, amuse; 

untetl^altcttb entertaining 
bic Uttterl^al'tttttg (-cn) conversa- 

tion 
mtterlaf'fett (unterlägt; unterlieg, 

unterlaf[en) tr. to fall, omit to 

do 
ttitterlie'gett (a, e) inir. (aux. fein) 

to succumb ; to be overcome 
nntetiieVtn^n (unternimmt, untere 

nal^m, unternommen) tr. to 

undertake 
ber Utt'terri^t (-e) instruction 
ttttterricit'tett tr. to teach; to in- 
form of , acqualnt with 
«nterfitei'ben (ie, ie) tr. to dis- 

criminate; to dlfferentiate ; to 

distinguish 
ber Utt'terfcitieb (-e) difEerence 
ttttterfi^Ia'gett (ä, u, a) tr. tosteal, 

purloln; to suppress; to de- 

fraud of 
ber Utt'terffi^Ieif (-e) embezzle- 

ment 
itnterfte'l^ett (unterftanb, unter= 

ftanben) r^. to dare, venture; 

to presume 
Itttterftü^'ett tr. to support, aid 
Itltterfu'fi^eit tr. to examine, search 

into, investigate 
tttttemie'gettd adv. on the way 


ttnberbiettt' adj. unmerlted; un- 

just 
ttnbevl^Blt-letl acl;. unconcealed, 

free, open 

ttttberfftu'fteU ck^'. unaffected, art- 

less 
unberlo'ren aäj. not lost ; sure 
itttbermu'tet a^. unthought of, 

unexpected 
ttnbenüdt' adj- steady, fixed ; un- 

moved 
nttberfSl^tt'lifi^ adj. Irreconcllable; 

implacable 
ttttber^eil^^Iifi^ adj. unpardonable 
ttttberSÜg'U^ odj- immedlate; adv. 

on the spot, f orthwlth 
tttt'mürbig adj. unworthy 
lir'alt adj. very old, ancient 
bie Ur'fai^e (-n) cause, motive 

ber SJa'tet (*) father 

baä S^a'terlanb native country, 

fatherland 
bS'tedi^ adj. patemal 
berac^'ten tr. to despise, scom 
berSlI^t'Iilt adj. contemptuous, dis- 

dainful; contemptible 
betfttt'betit tr. and rffl. to change, 

alter 

berbei'ftett (»erMg, t)er5iffen) tr. to 
stifle, suppress 

berber'gett (i, a, o) tr. to hlde, 
conceal 

ber SBerbef f erer (-) ref ormer, im- 
prover 

berbin'ben (a, u) tr. to bind; to 
unite ; to lay under obligations 
to 

bie ^evbittb'U^feit (-en) Obliga- 
tion 
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^ttWttn (oetbat/ t>etbeten) tr. : fid^ 
(dat,) eixoai oon einem ~ to beg 
to decline something, to f orbid 
a person to do a thing; also = 
erbitten 

Herbov'gen pari, adj, hidden, Be- 
eret; obscure 

tierbtet'ten tr, to spread ; r^fi. to 
extend 

nevbren'nett (oetbrannte, oet« 
brannt) tr, avd intr, to bum, 
consame by fire, be bumt up 

ber S^erbai^t' suspicion 

Herbintf 'en tr, to owe, be indebted 
for 

tierbenf'en {oevha^U, oevbad^t) tr, 
take amiss ; ic$ tann ed il^m nic^t 
CO I cannot blaxne him for it 

berbev'ben (i, a, o; also regtdar) tr, 
to destroy, min, spoil 

bad 9erber'ben niin, destruction 

bevbii'nen tr, and wir, to eam; 
to deserve 

Hevell'vett tr, to honor, respect, 
revere ; to do honor to 

tierei'nigett tr, to unite, combine ; 
to associate ; r^. to unlte, agree 

bevev'ben tr, to bequeath (to, ouf 
10. acc,) 

betfali'ren (ä/ u, a) irdr, to act, 
proceed 

berfaPIen (»erfäDt, Derfiel, »crfals 
Icn) irdr, {aux, fein) to fall into 
ruin or decay ; auf etroaS ~ to 
Chance to think of something 

tievf ftPf l^en tr, to f alsif y ; to tam- 
per with 

Heff e^'Ien tr. to miss ; to mistake 
(one's way) 

•^erflat'tern tr, to flutter away 


(aux, fein) to) elapse, expire 
HerfoCgen tr. to pursue, follow; 

to persecute 
Heirfft'gen tr, to dispose, order; 

r^. to betake one's seif 
bte Serfft ' gttttg (-en) arrangement ; 

order ; bie «^ treffen to decree 
^tt^ffttn tr, to lead astray ; to 

seduce 
nerge'ben (i, a, e) tr, (w, dal, of 

person) to f orgive 
tierge'beiti^ adv, in vain 
berge'l^en (verging, vergangen) r^. 

to go astray, commit a fault 
HergeCteit (i, a, o) tr, to requite, 

repay ; to reward 
tiergef' fen (vergiß, vergaß, vergef« 

fen) tr. to f orget 
l^erget'(il^ adj. forgetful 

nerglei'i^^tt 0/ i) *^- ^ compare 
bad 9erg1tft'l|en pleasure, delight 
Hergtiüg'firot adi. sufficient (see 

note on l. SBS) 
liergnfigt' part. aäj. pleased, glad 
^ttlü^aVitn (ä, ie, a) rtfi, to be in a 

certain condition ; to stand, be 

situated 
tierljar'ren iydr, to remain, con- 

tinue 
Herta^' part, adj, hated; hateful, 

odious 
tier^eVI^tt tr, to hide, conceal 
tierl^itl'bent tr. to hinder, prevent 
berl^BVtten tr. to deride, scom, 

mock, Insult 
Her^firien tr. to hide, cover; to 

veil 
tierljttng'em intr, (aux, fein) to die 

of hunger, starve to death 
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Hetl^lttt'gett tr, to spoil, botch, dis- 

figure 
netfen'nen (oetfannte;Der!annt) tr, 

to mistake; to misunderstand, 

misjudge, fall to appreciate ; to 

fall to recognize 
Hevfla'gen tr, to accuse, bring an 

action against 
tierlling'eit ^. to demand, require, 

afik; mid^ verlanget ju fel^n I 

want|to see ; ivJtr, to desire, long 

(for, nad^ or ouf w, acc,)\ bad 

SSevlangen desire, wish, longing 
Herlftng'ent tr, to lengthen, pro- 

long 
Hevlof'feit (oevlä^; oetlie^, oet- 

(af(en) tr, to leave, forsake, 

abandon ; rffl, to rely (on, auf 

w, acc.) 
Herlati'fett (äU; ie, au) tr,^ ivJbr,^ and 

rtfi, to disperse, scatter ; to flow 

away ; to pass ; to subside 
Hedoit'teit intr, and impers, to 

transpire ; to be reported 
Hevle'getl part, adj, embarrassed, 

confused 
bie fBttW^tnf^tit (-en) embarrass- 

ment; dUemma 
tievlet'ten tr, to lead astray, mislead 
tierleuf'eit tr, to misguide, mis- 

direct 
tietlev'nett tr, to unleam, forget 

what one has leamed 
tfttWxtn {o, o) tr. to lose ; r^. to 

lose one^s seif, disappear 
Devlo^'uett tr, impers. to be worth ; 

eg t>erIol^nt ftd^ ber Ttüf^t it is 

worth while 
Devio'vett part, aäj, lost, doomed, 

fated 


tierlBfi^'eit <i/ o, o) ivtr, {aux, fein) 

to be extinguished, become ex- 

tinct, die out 
ber fStttaft^ (-e or 'e) loss 
ttermai^'ett tr, to beqaeath 
tientl&ll'Ien tr, and r^, to marry 
Hevmei'beit (ie^ie) £r. toaYoid,shun 
Hermei'lteit tr, to think, belleve ; 

to presome 
nevntef'fett (oemti^t; vexma% oer« 

mcflen) r^. to presume ; to boast 
Hermd'ge i>rep. (gen,) in yirtue of , 

according to 
ttevntS'gen (Dermag/Oermod^te^Dev« 

mod^t) <r. to be able to do, can do; 

DetmÖgenb capable of , able 
bermit'tett tr. to suppose, imagine ; 

to expect (see note on l. 801) 
Hevmitt'Iili^ aäj, presumable, prob- 
able, likely 
Hentel^'meti (Demtmmt; DemaJ^nt; 

oemommen) tr, to hear, leam 
Hente^m'Iilt ac{/. audible,di6tinct, 

intelligible 
bie Senutnft' reason, understand- 

ing 
Hentftltf 'Hg aSj, reasonable ; wise 
berm'tett (ä, ie> a) tr, to betray ; 

to reveal 
bet f^tttmtx (-) traitor 
bene'ben tr. to forswear, take a 

vow against 
Hevret'feti intr. {a-ux. fein) to go on 

a joumey 
berrilt'ten tr. to do, perform 
berrfidf'ett tr. to dlsplace, disturb 
berfl^of 'f en tr. to secure, obtain ; 

to provide 
berf^at'ven tr. to bury, inter 
Herfftte'ben adj. different, sever' 
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netfci^ie'teit (oerfd^o^, t>erfcl^offen) 

tr, to shoot away ; r^. to make 

a mistake; inlr, to fade; to 

become discolored 
Herfci^Iei'^eii (Derfd^li^, oerf^liffen) 

tr, to use up, wear out 
tierf^Ue'^en (oerfd^lo^, oerfc^Iof« 

fen) tr. to shut, lock; to (in-) 

close 
tterfi^Itttg'ett (a, u) tr. to swallow 

up 
Hetfci^mil'teit tr. to scom, disdain 
tierfi^mi^' culj- wily, cunning, 

crafty 
Herfci^o'nett tr, to spare 
Herfci^of 'feit pari, adj, f aded, wom 

out 
tierfl^r Jittl'ett tr, to entwine, inter- 

lace 
Herfi^tiiei'gen (tc, ic) tr. to keep 

secret ; to be silent about 
nerfdttnen'bett tr. to waste, squan- 

der • 

bic SBerfil^ioen'bting prodigality, 

extravagance 
nerf (i^loin'bett (a, u) wir. {aux. fein) 

to disappear, vanish 
»erfettg'etl tr. to singe, bum 
berft^'crtt tr. to assure, assert, 

certify 

bic ^erflci^'erttttg (-en) assurance ; 

guaranty 
berfinf'ett {a, u) intr. {aux. fein) to 

sink 
berfor'gett tr. to provide, furnish 
berf^veci^'ett (i, a, o) tr. to promise; 

baS 93erfpted^en promise 
ber l^evftanb' understanding, 

mind; intelligence, sagacity; 

sense 


Herftait'bigett tr. toacquaintwith; 

id^ mug euc$ s^fammen ~ (ü. 

2816-2817) I mußt set matters 

right between you 
bie ^erftär'htng (-en) increase, 

reenforcement 
tierfte'lt^tt (oerftanb, verftanben) 

tr. to understand ; (baä) oerfte^t 

fid^ of couTse, naturally ; fic^ ~ 

auf (to. acc.) to understand, be 

a judge of 
tierfteFIen tr, to disfigure, dis- 

guise; refl. to disguise one^s 

seif, dissemble 

tierfto^'fen tr. to stop, plug up, 

close 
tierfto'fett (5, ie, o) tr. to reject ; 

to repudiate 
berfhrtff'ett tr. to unite closely,' 

bind with cords 
tterjhtm'meti irdr. {aux, fein) to 

hold one's tongue, be silent 
Herftt'^en tr. to try, attempt ; to 

tempt 
ber l^erftt'^er (-) tempter 
tieirtei'bigett tr. to def end ; to vin- 

dicate 
bertie'f en tr. to deepen ; to sink ; 

to immerse 
tiertil'geti tr. to ezterminate, de- 

stroy 
bertra'gen (ä, u, a) tr. to endure, 

tolerate 
bie »erttäg'licftfeit friendliness, 

compatibility, conciliatory spirit 
^^ttixwx^tVL irvtr, {w. dat. or w. auf 

and acc.) to trust in, confide in ; 

tr. to intrust, confide ; bad SSer« 

trauen trust, confidence 
bertrau'Ull^ oc^'* familiär, intimate 
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Hertvaitt' pari. adj. intimate, fa- 
miliär 
Herhrei'beit (ie, ie) tr, to drive 

away; to banish 
nertre'ten (oertritt/ Dertrat; nex^ 

treten) tr. to stand in one^s stead, 

represent 
Hevii'belti tr. {w. dai. of person) to 

take amiss ; to blame 
Hevtoatt'beltt tr. to change, trans- 

f orm ; r^. to be cbanged, change 
Hevtoiittbt' adj' related; ber SSer- 

tQanbte relative 
Hevme'ben tr. to weave into, inter- 

weave 
Herme'ltett tr. and irUr. to blow 

away; to blow over; to be 

blown about 
ttttOtVltn intr, and refl. to stop, 

tarry, remain ; to delay 
tiertnei'fen (ie, ie) tr. to ref er 
tierlOtff'eltt tr. to complicate; to 

involve 
tiettotr'rett tr. to embarrass, dis- 

concert 
t»erlllütt'fll^ett tr. to curse, exe- 

crate ; past pari, as adj. cursed, 

accursed 
tyerjei'l^ett (ie, ie) tr. {w. dat. of 

persom) to pardon, excuse 
Devjet'teltt tr. to waste ; to mislay; 

to lose 
t»er$ie']4en (oerjog, Derjogen) tr. to 

distort ; to put ofE ; rffl. to with- 

draw, disappear; inir. to stay, 

tarry 
Detjloet'fedt ivtr. to despair 
bie Scft'e (-n) stronghold, for- 

tress 
ber ^tVttx (-n) (male) cousin 


Ute! adj. mach; pl. many; t>ie(e 

groanaig S^^re (l. 261) twenty 

years or more ; guöiel or ju ~ 

too much {seenote also an l. £068) 
Uteneici^t' adv. perhaps, perchance 
tiielme^r' adv. and covj. rather, 

on the contrary 
ber nietete ord. num. fourth 
ber »o'get O bird 
ber SBog'Ier (-) f owler, bird snarer 
baä SoR (*er) people, nation, race 
Hott adj.^ aep. and insep. pr^. füll 
tionettbd adv. entirely, whoUy; 

above all 
tlBPIig adj. füll ; adv. completely, 

entirely, absolutely 
boHlont'tltett adj. perfect; com- 

plete, entire 
lio0$ie']ten (DoQsog, DoQsogen) tr, 

to execute, put into effect 
Hott prep. (dat.) of, from, by, be- 

cause of , about 
Hor jwep. (dat. or occ), adv., and 

aep. pr^. bef ore, in front of ; 

ago ; ,f or, because of , from (see 

note on l. 94) 
}9nxan§f adv. and aep. pref. in ad- 

yance ; on ahead 
tiorottd'lfcitilfett tr. to send on be- 

fore 
tlorattiS'lfe^ett tr. to suppose, pre- 

sume ; to assume 
tiorbei' adv. and aep. pref. past, by 
tiordei' Igel^ett (ging, gegangen) intr. 

(awx. fein) to go past, pass by 
tiorbci'lfi^Iei^en (i, i) refl. to creep 
^ past, steal past 
Hor'lbereitett tr. to prepare 
ti0r'|blet(ett (ie, ic) inir. (aiuc. fein) 

to remain in advance 
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tior'bev ojSJ* f ore, front, f oremost ; 

ber oorberfte the first 
Hor'lettt^altett (ä,ic,a) tr, tokeep 

back, withhold 
tiorerft' odv. first of all ; first 
bcr Sor'fa^v (-cn) predecessor, 

ancestor 
»w'lgefteti (ging, gegangen) intr. 

(aittf. fein) to go on, take place, 

occur 
tior'geftiret^t parf . ac(;. spread out 

in front 
tior'lgreifett (griff, gegriffen) ivJtr, 

{w. daJL.) to anticipate, fore- 

stall 
nor^l^abett (l^at, ^atte, gel^abt) tr. 

to have in view, purpose 
ber JSor'^ang (""e) curtain 
tior^l^er adv, and sep, pref, bef ore, 

previously 
Hor'^in odv. just now, a little 

while ago 
bo'tig CM©, former, previous; pZ. 

(in a^ogre directiona) the same 
bov'lfommeii (!am, gefommen)in^r. 

(aux. fein) (m;. dcrf.) to get the 

Start of another, outrun, come 

to the front 
bor'l&ttflg adv, provisionally, in 

the meantime 
bor'IIügen (o, o) tr. {w. dat, of 

person) to teil lies to 
HOVii adv, in front, at the begin- 

ning 
tlOV'ttetmlifi^ adv. particularly, 

above all 
tior'|)i(attbem «r.^to teil a thing 

that is not true 
ber l^or'tat (^e) störe, supply, re- 

serve 


baä ISor'vedit (-e) privilege, pre- 

rogative 
ber !^0r'fa^ (*e) design, plan; 

resolution 
nw'IWie^ettKf^oJ, gefc^offen) tr. 

to lend or advance (a sum of 

money) 
HOV'Ifc^^tt tr. to set bef ore; to 

interpose (a piece in chess) ; 

ftdj etn)ad ~ to determine or re- 

solve upon something 
bie^or'ftli^t foresight; prudence; 

providence 
tlOV'fUlttig adj. cautious, prudent, 

wary 
ti0v'|f)iiegeltt tr. : iemanbem etroaä 

«» to give a person a highly 

colored view of something ; to 

picture 
nor'lftel^ett (ftanb, geftanben) irdr. 

to stand bef ore 
tlOV'lftetteit tr. to place bef ore; 

to put forward; to demon- 

strate; fid^ {dat.) ehoad ~ to 

imagine something 
ber JSor'teil (-e) advantage 
nor'ltragen (ä, u, a) tr. to bring 

forward, lay bef ore one; to 

propose 
ttortrefflil^ adj. excellent, ad- 

mirable 
Horü'bev adv. and sep. pref. past, 

by 
baä SBor'ttttetI (-e) prejudice 
ber S^or'mimb (*e) pretext, excuse 
ber SBor'murf (""e) reproach 
bie SBor'jeit antiquity 
tior^ei'ten adv. formerly 
nor'ljie^ett (jog, gebogen) tr. to 

pref er, give pref erence to 
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toadli oc!/. awake ; ein «^>er bräunt 

a daydream 
toai^'ett tTitr. to watch; to be 

awake ; to guard 
toai^'feti (ä; U; a) intr. (oaix. fein) 

to grow 
tuacf 'er adj. brave, sturdy, worthy, 

good, honest 
bie 8Baf 'fe (-n) weapon 
beraBaf'fenfHn(e)fiaitb('e) truce, 

armistice 
tua'gen tr. to dare, venture, risk ; 

brauf ~ to risk it 
toS'gen (O; o; also regiUar) tr, to 

weigh 
bie Sßal^I (-en) choice, selection 
ber 8Bal|tt delusion, Illusion 
to&ll'ttett tr. avd irdr, to suppose ; 

to fondly imagine; to believe 

erroneously 
toal^v oäj. true, real 
toa^rl^af'Hg adv, truly, really 
bie SBa%x^\^txi (-en) truth 
ber aBair'fteit^tag light of truth 
maljr'Iill^ adv. truly, re^<lly, surely 

matt'fll^eittUlt <"&'• lil^ely» prob- 
able 

bie or ber SBai'fe (-n) orphan 

tDanett intr. (atix. fein) to wander, 

make a pilgrimage 
tual'tett intr. (to. (/en.) to rule, 

manage 
bie SBonb (^e) wall ; ~ an ~ sep- 

arated only by a wall 
tmitt'beln irdr, (atix. fein or ^aben) 

to walk, wander j r^. to change 
manf'ett intr. to totter 
mantt Merrog, adv. (used in direct 

and indirect questiona) when {see 

note on l, S66) 


bie SBa've (-n) wäre, merchan- 

dlse; goods 
marm (comp, 'er, mp, *ft) a(<;*. 

warm 

marinen tr, to warn 

bie äBar'nnttg (-en) warning 

toar'tett intr. to wait ; to wait f or 
(lo. gen, or w, auf artd acc,) 

bie äBor'htltg nursing, attendance 

tlHintm' interrog, adv, why; rel, 
adv, (= n)orum, toAicA ia equivor- 
lent to um + acc. of roaä, xoeU 
d^eiS, bad, etc,) for which, about 
which, etc, 

\»ü9 interrog, pron, what; Com- 
pound rel,pron. what, whatever, 
that which ; he who, they who ; 
simple rd, pron, öfter aDeS, et* 
n)ag, ^,^ that; = etn^ad, some- 
thing ; = warum, why ; ~ für 
ein what sort of ; ~ . . . aud^ 
whatever 

baS j£3af fer (-) water; pZ.streams 

ber äBaf'feveitner (-) water pail, 
bücket 

mecit'felil irdr, to change 

meif'etl tr, to wake, rouse, stir up 

mc'ber cona,-, ~ . . . nod^ neither 
. . . nor 

meg adv, and «cp. pr^. away; 
gone 

ber 8©eg (-e) road, path, way 

loeg'ldeibett (ie, ie) intr, to remain 
away 

mengen prep, (gen,^ which uaually 
precedes) for the sake of , on ac- 
count of 

liieg' Italien (fönt, fiel, gefallen) intr, 
(avx. fein) to fall away ; to fall 
to the ground 
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nommcn) tr. to take away, re- 
move 

away, repel 
baä SBely (-€ or -cn) or bic aBe'lpc 

(-n) misery, pain, labor-pains 
t^tVttn tr. to prevent; r^. to 

def end one^s seif, resifit 
bog SBeib (-er) woman, wif e 
bcr SBei^üerfofif (*c) woman's 

head, woman^s brain 
toetli'Ufit a4j' feminine, female 
toetflt adj. soft, tender 
toet'getlt tr. and refl. to refuse 
bic ^et'gentttg (-cn) refusal 
tOcU covj. because, since ; while 
bie ^ei'Ie while, space of time; 

lange ~ ennui, tedium (see nßte 

on l. 5$2) 
bet SS^eiit (-e) wine ; vine 
toei'lteit tr. and intr. to weep, cry 
toei'fe adj. wise; ber SQBeife wise 

man, sage 
bie SS^et'fe (-n) way, manner 
toei'feit (ic, ie) tr. to show; to 

point out ; to instruct ; to send to 

or from (a place) ; to reject 
bie 9S^eti9'l)eit wisdom; knowl- 

edge; philosophy 
met^ adj. white 
weit adj. wide, broad; distant, 

far; loeiter further, onward, 

on ; t)on tDeitem from a distance 
ber 9Bet'$eit wheat 
totiii) (indecl. and -er, -e, -eä) 

interrog. pron. which, what, 

what a ; rel. pron. who, which, 

that 
^ie SBcft (-en) world, earth 


meK'ben (loanbte; geioanbt; also 

regulär) tr., intr., and r^. to 

tum, tum away 
bie SBeit'bltltg (-en) tum; manner 

of ezpression ; interpretation 
toe'tttg adj. little, not much, f ew ; 

pl. a few, few; §um wenigften 

at leafit ; zuwenig too little, too 

few 
toe'ttigfteitd ado. at least 
tottttt cor^. if, when, whenever; 

interrog. adv. when {see note -on 

l. £66) 
\ßftt interrog. pron. who ; Compound 

rd. pron. whoever, he who, who 
toer'lieit (i, a, o) intr. and tr. to süe 

f or, seek in marriage, woo 
toer'beit (wirb, warb or würbe, ge« 

worben) intr. {avan. fein) and auz. 

ofßit. and pass. to become, get, 

grow ; shall, will 
toer'fen (i, a, o) tr. to throw, cast; 

to toss; r^. to rush, throw 

one^s seif 
bää aBerf (-e) work 
bog SBerf geng tool 
wert adj. worthy, valuable, dear, 

precious, esteemed ; worth 
ber föert worth, value 
baä SBe'fen (-) being, creature; 

nature ; air, manner 
bie ^tVtt (-n) bet, wager; um 

bie ~ vying with each other, 

emulating each other 
Wtf^'tig adj. weighty, important, 

serious 
bie föid^'tigfeit (-en) weight, im- 

portance 
Wi'ber prep. (acc.), adv.y and inaef. 

pref. against, contrary to 
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toibetf ^e'fl^ett (i, a, o) tr. and intr. 

{w. dat.) to contradict ; to be at 

vaiiance with 
bcr SBt'berftattb Opposition, re- 

sistance 
tote interrog,adv.how,wh2Lt; canj. 

as, as if , like, how 
toie'ber adv., sep. and insep, prrf. 

again, anew ; back ; in retum 
mie'ber I f orbertt tr.to ask back again 
mie^berlgebett (i, o, c) tr, to give 

back ; to retum 
bte9Sieberl)0'(ilitg(-en) repetition 
loie'berlfommett (lant, gelommen) 

intr. {aux. fein) to come back, 

retum 
bic ^te'btffttnft retum 
mie'berlfeljett (ie, a, e) tr, to see 

again 
mie'btYum adv, again 
bic ^ie'ge (-n) cradle 
mie'geit tr. to rock ; to lull 
toiefo' interrog. adv. how so 
totebiel' interrog, adj. how much, 

how many 
toie'bielmal interrog. adv, how 

many times, how of ten 
loilb adj. wild, uncivilized, in- 

tractable, unruly 
ber a3trie(it) (gen. -cnS) will, pur- 

pose, wish ; um . . . (gen.) roiU 

len f or the sake of , on accountof 
toiniom'meit adj. welcome 
bic SBifl'für free will ; choice 
milt^ben (a, u) r^. to crowd or 

force one's way ; to wriggle 
bet SBittf (-e) sign, hint, nod 
bcr ^inVti (-) angle, comer 
V tutttfen intr. (w. dat.) to beckon, 

make a sign 


toilt'feltt intr. to whlne, whimper 

mir pers, pron, we 

bcr 2&tr'bel (-) whirl ; giddiness 

mir'! en intr, and tr, to work, oper- 
ate ; to effect, produce ; to make 
an Impression (upon, auf) 

toirfTiflt adj. real, actual 

bcr SSirt (-e) host, landlord 

totr'jen 'or mftr'aen tr. to season, 
flavor 

totf'feit (loei^, tou^te, gewußt) tr, 
and intr, to know ; to know how 

tott'terit tr, to scent out, spy out 

bcr aSBi^ (-e) wit 

toi^'ellt intr. to try to be witty 

100 adv. and covj. where, when 

bic föodt'e (-n) week 

molier' interrog, and rel. adv, 
whence 

tooljitt' interrog. and rel, adv. 
whither, where 

WViffi, adv. well, indeed, no doubt, 
probably, perhaps ; iiderj, vöry 
well I ~ unä (l. 3068) well f or 
us! 

boä 9S^ol|( weal, welfare, advan- 
tage 

tOüflian* interj. well I well then I 

toolirgetan part, adj. well done 

bic ^ofiVtat (-cn) benefit, kind- 
ness ; good deed 

toott^ltitlt (tat, getan) irUr. to do 
good ; to dispense charity ; bad 
Sßo^Itun charity, good deeds 

MVhtn tr, to vault, arch 

bcr SBolf (^c) wolf 

bic SBorie (-n) cloud 

tü9Vltn (wia, wollte, gewollt) mo- 
dal avx. will, be willing to, in- 
tend to, wish to 
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motntt' interrog. and rd, adv. 

wherewith ; with, or by, which 

or what 
tooran' interrog, and rd, adv, 

whereon ; on, of , against, or by, 

which or what ; ~ ed liegt what 

is the cause of it 
morimf' interrog, and rd, adv, 

whereupon ; upon, to, or at, 

which or what 
baä SBort {*er and -c) word ; bog 

~ nehmen speak, begin to speak 
tOOffl'ber interrog, and rd, adv, of , 

conceming, or upon, which or 

what 
toontn'ter interrog, and rd, adv. 

in, under, among, or betwixt, 

which or what 
tootiott' interrog. and rd, adv, 

whereof ; of , or conceming, 

which or what 
tOOtiOt' interrog, and rel, adv, of, 

f or, f rom, or bef ore, which or 

what 
ttiogu' interrog, and rel. adv, where- 

. f ore, f or what purpose 
ber äBu'd^et (-) usury, interest 
ttm^dtetn intr. to give a good re- 

tum ; to increase 
ber ^n0 ('e) growth; form, 

figure 
boä fötttt'ber (-) wonder, miracle 
mitlt'betbar adj. wonderf ul, amaz- 

ing; miraculous; stränge, odd 
bie fBtttt'berfraft miraculous 

power 
tOun'betUli^ adj. stränge, odd, Sin- 
gular 
tOtttt'bettt *r., intr.y r^., and 

impers, to wonder, marvel at 


»ttit'berfftfl^tig adj, mirade-seek- 

ing 
bet föttttffit (^e) wish, desire 
Wfknf\tf^tn tr. to wish 
toftr'btg adj. worthy, esümable, 

deserving (of, gen,) 
mfir'bigett tr. to deign ; to yalue, 

estimate ; to honor (with, gen.) 
mfir'gett tr, to strangle, throttle 
ber 99^ntt ('er) worm; whim, 

crotchet 
bad fBftrm'd^en (-) litüe helpless 

creature 
tOttr'miflll adj, yexed, out of sorta 
mfir'aeit see roiraen 
bie^fi'fte (-n) desert, wildemess, 

waste 
bie fBftftettei' (-en) desert 

jaulen tr, to pay 

^ftl^'lett tr, and intr, to count, 

number ; baS S^^^wi counting 
ber S^'^n ('e) tooth; einem auf 

ben ~ füllen to sound a person 
bie 3ttttg'e (-n) tongs 
^anVtn intr, and r^, to quarrel 
jau'fett tr, to pull to pieces 
bie 3e'lje (-n) toe 
getn'mal adv. ten times 
ber gelittete ord. num, tenth 

boä 3^^'<4^tt (") ®^^» mark; Symp- 
tom 

gei'gett tr, to show ; r^. to show 
one's seif, be seen, appear 

bie 3ett (-en) time 

eine 3tit'(ang f or some time, f or 
a'time 

5eU'Ull| adj, temporal, earthly; 
passing 

bie 3et'tititg (-en) news 
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bie 3el'le (-n) cell 

^tthttäj^tn (i, a, o) tr, andintr. to 

break in pieces 
SCtrei'^en (serrij, jernffcn) tr. to 

rend, tear in pieces ; to break up 
^erfd^Ia'gett (ä, u, a) tr. to break 

in pieces, destroy ; to batter 
^tt^äjmtV^tn tr, amd intr. {aux. 

fein) to melt, dissolve (away) 
^etrflireitg'eit tr, to burst, snap; to 

split asunder 
gerfhrett'eit tr. to disperse, dispel ; 

to distract ; to amuse 
bic3erfihrcit'ttit8(-en) distraction, 

preoccupation ; diversion 
^en'gett tr. to beget ; to produce 
baä 3eug'tti8 (-ffe) tostimony, 

evidence 
^ie'ljest (sog, gejogen) «r. avd intr. 

to draw ; to pull ; to move (at 

chess); to obtain ; to march ; to 

travel 
ba8 S^tl (-c) limit; goal; aim; 

einem baS ~ Dcrtüdcn to frus- 
trate one's designs 
^ie'mett intr. (w. dat.) befit, be- 

hoove, become 
giem'Iid^ adv. pretty, tolerably, 

rather 
bie 3itt'be (-n) omament ; honor 
baS S^^'^^ (-) ^oom 
ber 3itti? (-en) interest 
ber 3<P'f^l (-) *^P» comer 
{(it'tem tnfr. to tremble 
^oVitn tr. to pay the tribute of 
ju prep. (dat.), adv., aridsep.pr^. 

to, at, in, on 
jnaneretft' ad», first of all 
bie S^^'^^^ (-^") convulsive 

movement, contraction 


jnbem' adv. besides, moreoTer 
§tt'{silett intr. (avx. fein) (w. dat. 

or w. auf and acc. ) to hasten 

towards 
§lter|lK adv. in the first place, first 

of all ; at first ; especially 
ber 3tt'fi<K (*e) chance, accident ; 

fortune 
pfrie'bett adj. contented, satis- 

fied ; ft(^ ~ geben to calm one^s 

seif 
Stt'lfftl^teit tr. to lead to 
ber 3»g (*0 procession, train; 

feature, trait; move; progress; 

march 
in%thtn (t, a, e) tr. to permit, 

grant 
jtt^gelyett (ging, gegongen) intr. 

{aux. fein) to go up to, move 

towards 
pgleifit' adv. at the same time 
§tt'|li^1^^tt intr. (w. dat.) to listen 

to 

§it'|fommett (lam, gelommen) intr. 

(atex.fein) tocometo, approach ; 

to belong to; to become; duf 

einem ~ to approach one 
jn'IIentett tr. to add to one^s 

knowledge by learning 
bie 3nttg'e (-n) tongue 
§ür'nett intr. to be angry; (w. auf 

and acc.) to be angry with 
5Utüff' adv. and sep. pr^. back, 

backwards 

autüif'lfommett (fam, ge!ommen) 
intr. {aux. fein) to come back, 
retum 

5nrftff'|itel)mett (nimmt, na^m, ge- 
nommen) tr. to take back; to 
recall, retract 
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)»Yilf If^n^em intr. (oux.fein) to 
recoil, shrink back witb horror 

)Kniif'|t?fteit (tritt; trat; getreten) 
intr. {aux. fein) to step back, 
draw back 

)«rftif'|$iel9eii (jog, gegogen) tr. to 

draw back; r^f!. to withdraw, 

retire 
bie 3n'i^fittHg (-m) preparation ; 

equipment; armament 
^fam'men adv, and sep, pr^. to- 

gether 

)»fom'ittett|brftttgeit r^. to crowd 
together 

)stfaitt'meit|fal|reit (ä, u, a) irdr, 

(aux . fein) to start (conyulsiyely) 
pfom'mettlljastgeit (ö, i, a) intr. 

to hang togeüier, be connected ; 

n)ie . . . bad sufammen^ängt (2. 

5d0) how that is to be explained 
pfom'meititiaffeit intr. to agree, 

go well together 
p'lfd^tagett (ä, U; a) irdr. (w. dat.) 

to agree with ; to suit, benefit 
in! WtiiMun (u, o) tr. to swear, vow 

fei« 3tt'f>WM^^ (-«) encourage- 

ment, consolation 
)n'|{b^en (ö^ie^o) intr. (aua;.fein) 

(w. dat.) to befall, happen to 
Stt'lftftrgeit intr. (aux. fein): auf ei? 

nen ~ to rush upon or towards 

one 


)lt'|teileil tr. to assign, allot, dis- 

tribute, grant 
bad3n'traKett tmst, confidence 
^st'Uetlifflg a^j. reliable, trost- 

worthy; podtive 
bie 3tt')itrftf^ confidence, cer- 

tainty 
filier 8ee viel 

gnti^' adv, and sep. pr^. before 
$Kt»9T'jl«K (tat, getan) infr. (vt.dat.) 

to surpaas, outdo (in, an) 
}ltlPei'(eK adv. eometimes, now 

and then 
$itlpe'tti§ See wenig 
gttjei'tCK adv. at times, now and 

then 
ilP<ra'§i§ num. twenty 
gtoitr adv. to be sure 
§l9ei num. two 
ber B^i'f^I (-) doubt; in ~ jic* 

^en to doubt, call in quesdon 
SiPei'fenioft a^- dubioua, ques- 

tionable, doubtful 
^mei'felst intr. to doubt 
gtoeil^ntt'bert num. two hundred 
^WtVmal adv. twice 
ber stoet'te ord. num. second ; fiam 

3n)eitenmal f or the second time 
^toittg'en (a, u) tr. to force, eom- 

pel, confitrain 
Smifflt'tit prep- {dat. or acc.) be- 

tween, among 
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